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Where Did That 


Summer Go? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
_ THE PRINTED pages 


of. the calendar. do _ not 
‘correspond with the unruly 


‘seasons of our 
lives. Summer 


officially ends 


Sept. 21 but to’ 
most of us she 
says an abru wee 
good ~ bye | 
morning after, 
Labor Day. 


- The beach or 


the wood 


memories, 


by : 


now, identified perhaps, by a 


faded tan, a few strained mus- 
eles, and a grievously injured 
pocketbook. 

Mom is prowling through the 
e stores, getting the 
siasel-clothas ready, the kids 
talk darkly about the home-room 
teachers, and our lives have 
moved back squarely into the 
city streets. 

This column pleasurably re- 
calls the blessed week on the 
seacoast of Cape Ann, not far 
from Boston, the long 
stretches of gently” rolling s 


(before hurricanes) the fisherr 


oe out to the horizons, the 
ord s perched expectantly on-the 


Who can forget the blue and 
gold tinted Portuguese church 
in Gloucester where -the Ma- 
donna cradles .the Christ.child in 
one arm and a fishing schooner 
in the other? And the fishermen, 


~so many of Portuguese origin 


who come to pray in the big si- 
lent church before. they «go out 
to face the blue hazards of the 


sea. 


YES, it was a week packed 


_with memorable experjences and 


the sights of so much of our na- 
tion's present and past. How 
could I forget the Peabody In- 
stitute in-Salem where tthe relics 
of our early sea-going civiliza- 
tion are spread? Here are re- 
plieas of our first hardy marin- 
ers, the graceful fleets of masts, 
and ‘before. them you see the- 
fragile craft of the Puritans wha 
dared storm and distance in their 
cockleshells. - 

And on the floor above are the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Labor’s Outleok for ’56 
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Are America’s Movies 
Changing? 
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The Irish Have Never 
Accepted Partition 


Why Vic Power Blew His 
Top at the- Yanks 
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Exercise Doesn't Cause 
Heart Attacks 
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Could Have 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


ate Floo 


een Averted 


IT IS A long time since flood waters in 1889 swept down on the city of Johns-' 


town, Pa., and snuffed out the lives of 2,200 men, women and children. This greatest of 
all flood tragedies in the United States set men to thinking about flood control. From 


43886 until the recent flood that 
‘devastated vast river valley areas 


in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and Massachu- 
setts, engineers have been mapping 
plans to control water from the 
time it falls from the clouds. 

But it was not until 1986 when 
Congress, encouraged by the late 
President Roosevelt, passed the 
Federal Flood Control Act for con- 
struction of great reservoir dams in 
six large river valleys that a nation- 
wide program of flood control, agri- 
culture irrigation and water sup- 
ply was developed. 

The tremendous damage, loss .of 
property, life aot the unemploy-| 
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~ HARLEM OPENS FALL 
_ SUB SEASON WITH BANG 


The Harlem Freedom of the held a forum last week with 
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‘Committee te pvt nayene on the|spet, YET, 


Joe Clark reporting on the 
meaning of the Geneva Confer- 
‘ence. Over 200 Garment work- 
ers and friends listened ‘intently . 
and participated in the discus- 


sion which foHowed. Here, too, | 


a number of Daily Worker and 
Worker subs Were ‘brought in. 


THIS WEEK'S SCORE: 


«Marylend—S * DW 
Hlinois—6 DW and 1: 
diana—5 W., What’ s 


want 


ment brought by the rains of Hurri- 
cane Diane in the Northeast states 
has made it necessary to examine! 
the state of the FDR flood control 


program today. 


Congress placed the Corps of 
Engineers in charge,/of a compreé- 
hensive flood control plan to con- 
struct dams, dikes, underground 
conduits and pumping. station$ in 
the major river basins. But Con- 
gress appropriated only $300 mil- 
lion dollars over the years, which, 
was enough for the Corps to com- | Sam 


|plete merely half of the plan. 
+ 


IN THE AREA hit by Hurricane © 


Diane, construction was. therefore - 
centcred on the Susquehana and 
Connecticut Rivers—the main wa- 
terways—and no work was done on 


ithe small contributaries where the 


main“fdérce of the flood rampaged. 


Areas where water control proj- 
ects have been completed — even. 
though they were in the wake of 
Hurricane Diane—escaped’ serious 
damage from the storm. There the 
turb t waters were held in the 
artificial] lakes behind strong dams. 

I lived during my youth “in 
Johnstown, Pa., the most flood- 
conscious city inthe ‘nation. I re- 
member how year after year -I 


_ }fled in terror with my parents to 
the hills when the spring rains. 


caused the river to overflow. Men 


{moved around the streets in row- 


adequate dams and a Seeginel 


| Tiver bed, 
* 


FOUR AND HALF billion dol-| 


lars have been spent on flood con- 
trol projects since 1928. These 
projects are estimated to have pre- 
vented $7,500,000 (B) of flood 
damage. 


“But still no major river basin 
lyet enjoys: a complete flood con- 
‘trol re said Lieut. Gen. 
eas Sturgis, Jr., chief of the 

of Engineers. “In fact there’ 
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boats as our cellars filled with 
water, Once I was taken: off our, 2< 


|front porch ina rowboat by aman. 
through the terrible. 


tiie ae 


. Now Johnstown esas 


live in terror. 
di control: project, 


joven 
havea 


Disaster 


es 


lis none which is more than t¥o- 
‘thirds complete. Some have barely 
begun. And completion of all those 
presently authorized would still 
leave the nation exposed to flood 
losses aggregating some 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually.” 


General Sturgis presented a 
gloomy outlook. He said: 


“The nation is still a long way 
from achieving even the. degree of 


flood. protection engineers are now - 


technically. capable of providing.” 
Even the completed water con- 
‘trol projects are declared by ene 
|gineers to be inadequate to meet 
such storms as Diane. It is doubted 
tat if several big projects planned 


(Continued @n Page 13) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


RENEWED and thetpened atacks by union Ieadiors upon the big 
business administration in Washington, mainly on domestic issues, set the 
tone. to Labor Day and labor's kickoff for the 1956 campaign. A Truman 


“give ‘em hell” speech ‘will feature Detroit’s Labor Day cele- 
bration in Cadillac Square. There were no signs of any suc- 


cess in the Eisenhower Administration’s effort to: win sup- 
port either among the rank and file or officialdom of labor. | 


The general theme of L 
unity to be formally completeu| 
next December and the - tremen- 
dous power it can be for defeat 
-of big business contro] in Wash- 
ington in next year’s elections. 


George Meany, slated to be 


abor Day statements is labor 


in. some. goversimedtal capacity | 


whose primary concern is with the 
profit side of their company's 
leaders,” 

It seems that labor leaders feel 
their best campaign is possible by 


president of the united labor move- 
ment, said in a speech before the 
California Federation of Labar'; 
convention: 

“Nothing has happened since. 
the 1952 elections to indicate the: 
AFL was wrong when it endorsed 
Adlai Stevenson.” 


He pointed to the administra- 


tion’s anti-laber record and failure 
to make good on Eisenhowers 
presidential campaign promises ts 
take the union-busting features 
out of the Taft-Hartley Law. He 
also pointed to the major danger 

spots the continuing unenmploy- 
ment and falling farm income. 

* 


JACK KROLL, director of the 
CIO's political action committee 
set tone in particularly sharp words 
in a pre-Labor Day address. 

“The Eisenhcwer 
tion is the most corrupt adminis- 
tration this country has had since 
the Harding regime,” he said. 

If the trend continues, Kroll 
_ said, the policies of the govern- 
ment will result in “complete 
domination” by Wall St. » 

“The Dixon-Yates. deal may yet 
stand when the full story is told, 


avith Teapot Dome and the scan- 


dals of the Harding administration 
and Black Friday of the Grant Ad- 
ministration,” Kroll said. 

The Salk vaccine mess, said 
Kroll, was due to the “leave-it-to- 
business doctrine of the Elisen- 
hower administration.” He went,all 
_- gut on resigned Airforce Secretar's 
- Falbott’s co e practices and 
said he “was kicked out because 
he was caught with his hand in 
the till.” 

“But for every Talbott that is 
kicked out,” Kroll went on, “there 
. are today in Washington hundreds 
- ef corporation. executives, acting 


administra-: 


sharpening up on the “Big Biz™ 

be nacag of the regime ‘in. Wash- 
ington. m: 
* 


| 


| A SECTION of Walter Reuth- 


‘ers Labor Day statement: after 


|pointing to the extreme reluctance | 


lof the administration te do much 
on the welfare front, said: 

| “For the favored special inter- 
ests, it has been a series of pro- 
posed gigantic giveaways—a $64 
billion question—of rewarding the 
rich with the resources of all the 
people. 

“The ‘great crusade’ of 1952 has 
emerged not as a crusade for the 
people but as a race to reward the 
lumber interests, the business in- 
terests, the real estate interests, the 
electric power interests the oil 
and natural gas interests and all 
the other interests .to which the 
‘GOP is so closely bound. The 
‘great crusade’ has emerged as a 
crusade against reform, against 
progress, against the public in- 
terest.” 

In his forshal Labor Day state- 
‘ment, Meany refrained from _at- 
tacks upon the administration but 
called for more effective political 
action in "56 and utilization of la- 
bor’s unity for that end. 


Chiang Jails 300 
In Faction Fight 


Faction squabbles in Formosa 
thave led to the arrest by Chiang 
Kai-shek of General Sun Li-j -jen, his 
personal Chief of Staff. 

Some 300 officers and other fol- 


‘lowers of Sun are also reported to 
have been arrested .on charges of 
“subversion” and “spreading dis- 
satisfaction,” the New China News 
Agency reports. 
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state-wide convention 


} 
‘Deputy Commander, and delegate 
‘from the Lincoln Post of Philadel." 


AT WAR WITH 


“GIVE "EM HELL” 
TRUMAN 


To Hear Mindel 


, 


Parole Plea 


A hearing on parole in Wash- 
ington for 74-year-old Jacob 
(Pop) Mindel, oldest Smith Act 
victim, is scheduled early this 
month. The. date for the hear- 
ing on releasing this aged, ailing 
scholar is approximately the 
same as his birthday. 

Thousands of friends and ad- 
mirers who have threugh the 
years, revered this teacher, are 
sending him birthday greetings 
to his prison, the address of 
which | is -P.M.B. 11151, Dan- 
bury, ane. ae 

“Pop” Mindel, as he is. pop- 
ularly | known, has long been ill 
with heart and stomach ailments 
and great indignation has been 
aroused, here and abroad, that 
he is _imprisoned, and for no 
other “crime” than holding ideas 
to which he had been faithful 
his adult years. 


y 


THE LEGION... 
PHILADELPHIA 


delphia and Pittsburgh, a 
tion aimed at eliminating an anti- 
Negro clause contained in the con- 
_Stitution of the “40 and 8”, fun- 


SOMEWHERE between Phila- 
resolu- 


making organization of the hiieesi- 
‘can. Legion,: got “lost” and never 
found its. way to the floor of the 
“of the! 
Legion heldsyecently in Pittsburgh. 
‘Robert S. Reed, First District 


phia, is reported to have said that} 


'deadline for the company’s contract 


the Terre Haute, Ind., and Spring- 
field, Iil., 
mers chain remained on strike de-|}. 


| they return as have'strikers.of other: 
A-C plants; 
forts continued. 


coming to.a head on the vast UAW 
front. as the, union presses for the 


THE HOPE of peace and a 
welcome to the-“spirit of Gene- 
va” stood out in many Labor 
Day statements of union leaders 
this year. Reuthers statement 
which still restated much of the 
CIO’s past pro-cold war line also 
contained the following: 


“We have commendéd our 
government. for seeking to bring 
to the world an era of honor- 
able . peace without, appeéase- 
ment. We commend President 
Eisenhower for his personal con-— 
tribution at Geneva toward les- 
sening world tensions and in 
helping to create a more favor- 
able international climate im 
which the nations of the world 
might at last find the way to a 
lasting and just peace. 

“If honorable peace comes, as 
we fervently hope and prey it 
will, the responsibilities of’ our 
country to the peoples of-the free 
world will not be diminished; 
they will be increased. As the 
acknowledged leaders of the 
free world, the. United States 
must help develop policies and 
programs to aid the peoples of 
other lands and, particularly in 
the under - developed areas of 
the world, to wage “hot” and 
“cold” wars against poverty—the 
only war we seek.” 


* 

EVEN GEORGE MEANY, 
who since the Geneva conference 
has been delivering speeches 
picturing the results as “zero, 
zero. was forced to tip his hat to 
peace within the context of vi- 
cious anti-Soviet language and 
efforts to disparage the results 
of the big power talks. 


OM ee of labor are vitaly inter- 


ested in peace because we can- 
not live without it,” declared 
Meany. “We fully realize that in 
this atomic. age war can wipe 
out overnight everything we 
have struggled to build.” 


But: after lengthy ‘Stgamente- 
tion that adds up to no negotia- 
tions, Meany said “If it is at all 
possible to make any progress to- 
ward peace through negotiation 
with the Communist leaders, we 
should take advantage: of such 


opportunities.” 


THE THREE TOP leaders of 
the-Amalgamated Clothing 


- Workers in their Labor Day 


statement said: 


“The prospects for peace have 
become’. brighter in recent 
months. . . It is undoubtedly 
contributing to the universal de- 
sire to put atomic energy to, work 
to help raise the world’s stand- ; 
ard of living, and here, too, we 


are making progress. 


“We live in a world where 
the only alternative to peace is 
total destruction, . .” 

The ACW statement also said: 
“The widespread campaign to 
- suppress civil liberties has abat- 
ed somewhat in recent months, 
But. if the tide of hysteria seems 
to be turning,.we must sstill 
guard against those reactionary 
elements who are willing and 
able to use anti-Communism as 
a screen for attacks on liberal 
and liberal goals. The govern- 
ment security system, which re- 
cently is even trying to extract 
eaths from residents of public 
housing, was badly conceived 
and is poorly administered.” 


Strike Wave for 55 


Pattern at New 


Strikes to force employers to 
come up to or better the 1955 
wage “pattern” mounted to a new 
high last week: Main attention was 
centered on Detroit's Chrysler ne- 
gotiations still continuing as the 


covering 139,000. workers was: 
reached. 

The United Automobile Workers 
was also occupied on several other! ; 
of the major strike fronts. 

Negotiators seemed to be get-| 
ting nowhere fast as the strike of 
40,000 workers in 18 International ; 
Harvester plants wv was in its second 
‘week, 


The strike of 20,000 Bendix 
Corp. workers in eight: plants also 
continued as negotiators still met 


and talked. 


7 


*. 
MORE THAN 3,000 workers of 


plants of the Allis-Chal- 
spite the plea of UAW leaders that} 


while mediation ef- 


Numerous smaller situations are 


pattern.” | 
The deadline for 24.000 Amer- 


mstration. sia New Nork’s' Usiion 


the. “hot: resolution” had. “got lest 
‘somewhere between . the 
land the state Headquarters of the 
‘Legion.” 


district 


Reed is leading a fight to have 


the controversial resolution brought 
before the National Convention of 
‘tthe American Legion that will 


convene in Miami this fall. 


In a statement that a 


: peared in 
= jthe last week’s. Pittsburgh Courier 


me |Commander Reid is - to 


thave said: “It’s not that Negroes 
\want to join 40 and 8, it's that the 
jclause is against the preamble of 
jhe American Isegion!s ; 

“If we halve to/battle this thing’ stands against, '40 


a | 


ican Motors (Nash) workers was 
due Friday morning. The lattet): 
company was still insisting on some} 
concessions to enable it “to com- 
pete” with the “Big Three” as the 


from .one national convention to 
the other, it will be done.” 

Specifically, the resolution asks 
jthat a. restrictiye. membership/ 
urier, | clause be taken out of the 40 and 
8 constitution. | 

At the 1954 convention in 
Washington, the Pennsylvania de- 
— we wri with ype Be of New 

ork and: (Michigans :toek stron 
and.8! tbiasi | 


= 


thering 
s} pa as they prnistdl apy torevidtory. 


jh 


strike deadline was almost reached. 


The United Automobile Workers 
reached an agreement with Fire- 
stone Rubber, but set a strike for 
Sept. 6 for 15,000 workers in the 
RS Goodrich chain, for 
stantial” wage increases. 


The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO, announced its 
Westinghouse Conference’ with 
representatives of 28 Westinghouse 
locals speaking for 42,000 of the 
company's workers, decided to call 
a nationwide strike unless the 
time-study dispute that has brought 
a strike and area at the East 
Pittsburgh plant of the company 
is settled. That plant has been prac- 
tically shut down since Aug. 8. 

ees 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS 

Union announced an overwhelm-_ 
ing vote for a strike of 5,500 work- 
ers of the Pan-American Airlines 
The National Mediation Board im- 
mediately stepped in and took jur- 
isdiction to halt the dispute for 60 
days. 
Another stirke continued in its 
second. week Emerson Electric, 
near East St. Louis, where the 
county. sheriff refused to escort 
scabs through picket lines and an 
anti-picketing injunction was hand- 
ed on. More than 2,000 workers 
are involved. 

The country’s longest strikes con- 
tinued without a sign of a break. 
At- Sheboygan, Wis., the state's un- ° 
ions set a giant rally on Sept. 10 
in support of the Kohler Co. strik- 
ers now in the 18th month of their 
walkout. 


The hotel union’s strike on i6 


‘Miami hotels that began last April, 


continued as the National Labor 
Relafions Board refused to take 
jurisdiction for a collective bargain- 
ling poll to. determine union repre- 


| sentation. 
Louisiana’s 1,500 sugar strikers, 


last “April, - have. been 
fresh AF L..and GiQesup- 


out ~ since 


* 


“sub- 
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| iscrimination in Education 


“By JAMES DOLSEN 

Note: aim of this series 
is to bring to the attention of 
our readers the nature and status 
of important bills in the Legis- 
lature. 

PHILADELPHIA—The rising 
tide of struggle against relega- 
tion of certain groups of our 
citizens to a second-class cate- 
gory in relation to their enjoy- 
ment of constitutional rights is 
reflected in the inintroduction 
at this session of the Legislature 
of a number of bills prohibiting 
discrimination because of race, 
color, creed or national origin. 

The key bill is that forbidding 
such discrimination in employ- 
ment — House Bill 123 — the 
FEPC bill. Passed overwhelm- 
ing] ingly by that body, it was load- 
| own with weakening amend- 
“ments by the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate, passed in that 
form, and then referred to a 

joint House-Senate Conference 
committee. Presumably, _ this 
. committee has been considering 
_ the subject and should report 
its recommendations shortly. _ 
.. In gpite of the reverses in the 
‘Senate, it is still possible to win 
establishment of an effective 
_FEPC. in our sstate, provided 
the forces back of the bill bring 
the maximum pressure upon the 
Joint Conference Committee and 
their own state legislators for 
‘it's passage (House Bill*123), as 
approved by the House. We 
‘urge our readers to do all they 
can along these lines, and to 
DO IT NOW. 
* 

DISCRIMINATION © BILLS 

in state-controlled schools would 


be prohibited under Senate Bill 


- 369, sponsored by Democratic 


Senators Benjamin R. Donolow, 
Martin Silvert, Charles R. Wei- 
ner,—all_ of Philedelphia;—The- 
odore H. Schmidt, Pittsburgh, 
John Carl Miller, Beaver. Co., 
and Republican Senator Frank 
Kopriver, Jr., of Duquesne: The 
Republican - controlled Senate 
Committee on = Education hd& 
been sitting on the bill since its 
reference to that committee 
May 2. 

House Bill 1189, introduced 
by Philadelphia Democratic 
Representative Henry Cianfrani 
and Herman Toll, is identical 
with this Senate bill. Bill 1189 
was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Education May 10. 

The bills would establish 
within the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction a Fair Educa- 
tional’ Opportunities Commis- 
_sion, consisting of five: members 
appeinted by the Governor and 
approved by two-thirds of the 
total Senate membership. Their 
term of office will be five years. 
They will not be paid any sal- 
‘ary but will be reimbursed -for 
all expenses necessarily incurred 
in the performance of their 


duties. 
* 


THE COMMISSION 
have the following 
powers and duties: 

® annually to visit every edu- 
cational institution in the State 
to examine the procedures and 
practices in selection of  stu- 
dents. | 

® to make “a thorough ap- 
praisal of educational facilities 
available in the State, particu- 


would 


specific 
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Need Speedup in Fight 


Against Sedition Laws, 
Pgh. Committee Warns 


PITT SBURGH. — The - Comneit- 


tee to End Sedition Lays is call-; 


ing attention to the fact that with 
the anticipated hearing by the 
U. S. Supreme Court of the Trus- 
cott appeal in October,. there is 
only a ittle more than a month left 
in which to rally opinion. in sup- 
- port of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
teteh ‘decision. invalidating /the 
state sedition law and t ereby 
throwing out the frameup convic- 
tions 6f Steve Nelson and his at- 
ee 20-year sentence. 
| ‘great importance of win- 
“ning this fight is emphasized by 
the Committee, which points out 
that if the U. S. Supreme Court 
sustains the Pennsylvania highest 
court, the anti-labor. sedition laws 
of 41 states will be automatically 
knocked out. 
_ In addition to confirming the, 
knockout of Nelson’s conviction 
sucha decision. would . do _ the 
same to that of James Dolsen, | 
Daily Worker -correspandent for| 
_ Pennsylvania. and of Andy Onda, 
- former Communist Party organizer 
oe jn :the Western. Pennsylvania dis- 
‘ Frict, who has not yet ‘been sen- 
because of his: serious heart 


Pasa 


| 


“THE, CO : Gover MI .TEE. Haare 


“the stake which «the labor 
<jnovément has in helping obtain a 
™ decision from thé country’s highest 
-eourt that will strike a decisive 
A stale at the states’ rights’ tacties of 

“big: anti-labos. moro 

agi are driving to oe Sa 
‘provision in t t- 
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‘urgently necessary.s2{ +t, sab De 


shies. |the 


tee warns. 


The Smith Bill (HR 3) which is: 


a replica’ of HR 8211 of the last, 
Pre: ress, contains this kind of a 
e 
union rights. Both are the product 
of ultra-reactionary Congressman 
Howard W. Smith, (D-Virginia). 
* 

THE EXECUTIVE Council of 
the AFL in a report Sept. 30 warn- 
ed that while Smith had _intro- 
duced the bill “ostensibly to vali- 
date the Pennsylvania Sedition 
‘Law, which had been invalidated 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court ... close examination show- 
ed the bill would also validate va- 
rious state anti-picketing laws 
which has been thrown out (by. the: 


ly sabotage of established, 


eee 
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N orth Star 
On South Street 
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A Board at 4240 Spruce . . . 


larly with reference to profes- 
sional schools.” 


® to study the methods, forms 
and records used by secondary 
schools and other educational 
institutions “with respect to 
recommending’ and approving 
students for further education 
in educational iistitutions.” 

® to conduct studies in order 
to ascertain the “basic factors” 
which determine whether. an ap- 
plicant to undergraduate or pro-. 
fessional. schools within the state 
is accepted. 

to “formulate, .recommend 
and carry out a comprehensive 
program designed to eliminate 
and prevent prejudice and dis- 
crimination in higher education 
based on race, religion, color or 
national origin.” - 

* 


THE COMMISSION is to 
have power to “adopt, amend, 
modify or reseind such rules and 
regulations’ of educational in- 
stitutions as conflict with the 
law and to act upon all. com- 
plaints of discrimination. Should 
conciliation fail to settle the 
grievance, the Commission — is 
given authority for compulsory 
processes. At least once a year_ 
it must submit to the’ Governor 
and General Assembly a written 
report of its activities and _ rec- 
omendations. 

House Bill 1237, introduced 
by Philadelphia Democratic Rep- 
resentative John J. Welsh, Her- 
man Toll and Albert Ieven, cov- 
ers the same subject but goes 
into detail regarding the Com- 
mission procedures. It also pro- 
vides for appeals and penalties 
for non-compliance” through 
the Common Pleas Court of 
Dauphin County. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on 
Education Mar. 11. 

This bill calls for, only three 
commissioners. It would ap- 
propriate $100,000 annually for 
the CommiSsion’s work. 

FINES IMPOSED FOR vio- 
lation of state anti-discrimina- 
tion laws would be-turned over 
to the victims under House Bill 
415, proposed by Philadelphia 
Democratic Representatives’ J. 
Thompson Pettigrew, Granville 
E. Jones, Herbert .Holt, Susie 
Monroe and Sarah A. Anderson. 
The bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Judiciary 
Special Feb. 28. 


~ Street are concerned ... 


PHILADELPHIA. 
| THE HOUSE IS EMPTY 
. . . the: windows are shattered, - 
_and a sheet of 4 by © is nailed. 
across the living room bay win- 
dow at 4240 Spruce Street, the 
recently: bought home of a Mis- 
souri - born Negro dressmaker, 
Mrs. Dorothy Moose. » 3 
The plywood, boards democ- 
racy inside the house at 4240 
as far as the rest of the residents 
on the 4200 block. of’ Spruce 
at least 
nene of the people of -this block 
felt strong enough about demoe- 
racy to have the courage to 
come to the aid of Mrs. Moore 
when her home was being ston- 
ed 10 days ago... or even after 
the stoning, in. the daylight, te 
offer her encouragement to re- 
main as their neighbor. 

MRS. MOORE, a lone wom- 
an who is suffering from a heart 
ailment, purchased the property 
on Spruce Street some three 
weeks ago. While she was in the 
process of moving in, a group of 
young hoodlums in Ku Klhix 
fashion stoned the house on two 
successive evenings after dark 
. .. Mrs. Moore appealed to on- 
lookers for aid, but her plea: fell 
on deaf ears .. . the police were 
called and a guard placed on the 
property. 

The ailing seamstress had all 
she could take and said as she 
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* 


moved out, “I just want to: get 
away from this place and forget 
I ever was here.” 
ee Mrs. Moore can for- 
get ... but what about the other 
who live in. the 4200 
Block of Spruce. Street... . Can 
they. forget. . . How long will 
the crash’ of shattering glass ri 
in their ears. .. When they 
wt their sons who may have had 
a hand in the rock throwing will. - 
be able to face them squarely. 
« The house ‘at 4240 will al- 
ways be.a reminder whenever 
they pass by. . 

At this writing the police have 
made nd visible evidence of any 
action in ‘the direction of bring- 
ing to justice the vandles who 
threw. the stones and brought 
shame and disgrace on them- 
selves and the Philadelphia of 
William Penn. 

* 

THERE | IS MUCH evidence 
to go on... a story in the Phil- 
adelphia Tribune, local Negro 
paper that comes out twice a 
week which tells of “A woman — 
who lives next door in-an apart- 
ment house at 4236 Spruce St., 
is abeged to have admitted to 
the police that a group of teen- 
agers, led by her two sons, did 
the actual stoning.” 

Well more next week on what 
the neighbors of the house on 
Spruce have to say. 


BIG BUSINESS 


| (Continued from Page 16) 
has not changed its spots. 
* 


WE DO NOT THINK this role 
of an “innocent” will appeal to the 
indepéndent voters very muc 
From experience they know it is a 
favorite. resort of the worst polit- 
ical machines to,put forth such a 
candidate when‘ their party has be 
come most thoroughly discredited. 
Then it is that the “Old Guard” 
relies on the new face heading the 
ticket to roll up a majority that 
will pull the political hacks mak- 
ing up its slate into office. It is 
those hacks who will control -the 
policy—even if the new face at the 
top should try to do a decent jeb. 

Will the hundreds: of thousands 
of Philadelphia voters who are 


union men and women be at-| 


ee 


{Continued frem Page 16) 


'50 million adhering to the Russian 


Orthedox faith, 22 million Old 


Believers, an offshoot of that faith; 
and some 550,000 Baptists. 
However, he said, there were 
about 3 million whe: worship in 
ithe Baptist churches, The Old Be- 


U.S. Supreme Court) in the Car-'lievers, he explained, would be 


ner case. 


called “Protestants” in this coun- 


“Conversely, there is also rea-| try. 


son to believe it (the Smith Bill) 
might ‘imperil the union shop 
amendments. to the Railway La- 
bor Act... s. 


“Should such legislation become 
law, there is a real danger that bad 
state labor legislation of various 
‘descriptions would” supersede fa- 
jvoreble tederal os ceragegel Fi en 


“@. 


“THE PEOPLE of ‘Perinsyt:| 
vahia—particularly the labor move- 
ment—haveésit in their power, * de-| 
clares the Committee, “to ‘prevent 
the validation of the Penn 
Anti-Sedition Act by supporting 
State Supreme’ Court. detision 
and opposing the Truscott appeal: 
They thus are ‘in a position to de-| 
liver a most severe and significant: 
blow to: McCarthyism :and 


y lation.” 


- 


r to withdraw’ 
iif the? Truscitt: 


“Pennsylvania from. ‘sHip- 


*lvania | 


to the}t, ‘da 
‘trend: towards state anti-labor: ‘Tegis- the. , 


~ Renewal of efforts - 40 - Get peo- : 


¢ and. organizations to urge 33 pe 
[partes he would ear be acy) that the visit “seems .to have 


THE LARGE ROMAN CATH-: 
OLIC CHURCH IN MOSCOW 
WAS “CROWDED FOR. ALL 
SERVICES,” Pickett learned. The! 
delegates talked “to ‘two Jewish 
groups. THERE WERE NO RE-'; 
PORTS OF PERSECUTIONS. 


To the réporter’s question as to 


| whether the Communist Party in 


| 


Russia ‘was not itself -“a- sort of 
religious faith,” Pickett answered: 
“There certainly seems to be an 
element of intense fellowship cul- 
tivated within: the party cells. It 


N. Ce Governor 
Backs Adlai 


_ WINSTON-SALEM 
29-Gov. Luther H. 


N.C. Aug. 


Hodges yes- 
hacked Adlai Stevenson for 
Democratic nomination . for 


oa : Eas, 2: 


core Hi tate in} 
rmaryo nent. 


QUAKERS INVITE 


| 


‘}country and our own have aroused 


Sa 


would appear that this would be 
a substitute for the fellowship of 
a church.” 

Alderson, according to the news- 
paper's report; found that “in many 
fields the Russians are far behind 
us —as in: merchandising and dis- 
tribution. He frankly admitted 
that it was the opposite in others.’ 

“In some fields they are doin 
a far better job and we could well) 
take lessons from them. A notable 
example is in finding employment! 
for middle-aged and handicapped 


workers. The Russians alse pay! 


their teachers far better than we 
do in - relative terms—also their 
journalists, writers and artists.” 
The report of this Quaker dele- 
gation is confirmed by the “ex- 
tremely friendly and cordial feel- 
ings of the Russian people towards 
Americans,” reported by the group 
of Baptist leaders who | recently 
visited the. Soviet Union.\, These 
visits, together with the widely 
commented - on interchange — of 
farmers’ delegations between that 


a tremendots amount of interest 
here. 

Rev. v. Carney Hargroves, pas- 
tor of the Seana Baptist Church 
of the Germantown “aréa, was on 
the Baptist delegation. On his way 
back he declared in an interview 
in Stockholm, Sweden,. with she! 
Reuters. (British world news’ agen- 


(the. Russians) ich el 


h.|delphia Republican 


‘number. of articles deali 


tracted to a Mayoralty candidate 
whose campaign manager is head 
of the ‘Chamber of Commerce? 
Whose ehief booster was—and is— 
Jay Cooke, chairman of the Phila- 
Committee 
during the period when the Re- 
publican city administrations reek- 
ed with corruption? 


Are these union men and wom- 
en and the great army of their 
sympathizers going to embrace a 
candidate whose chief backers are 
people like Thomas B. McCabe, a 
director of the General Eleetric 
Co.; or Martin Clement, former 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; or Philip T. Sharples, big 
industrialist and fmancier, in 
his former capacity of chairman 
‘of the Republican Finance Com- 
mittee, tapped for contributions to 
its campaigns the biggest corpora- 
tions in the state? 

* 

WILL THEY FORGET the 
$¥6,000 one-sixth of Longstreth $. 
$100,000 Primary campaign fund, 


| put up by various members of the 


Pew (Sun Oil) family to secure his 
nomination? What will be the 
reaetion of the hundreds of thou- 
sands ef independent voters to the 
revelation t Mason Owlett, 
g bresident ef the anti-labor, ulira- 
® reactionary Pennsylvania Manu-— 
facturers Assn., was closely allied 
i with Jay Cooke in promoting his 
candidacy? 

Both cooke and Owlett are— 
and long have been—tied up po- 
litically with Bill Meade, Austin 
Sheehan and William Hamilton— 
the very same bosses whom this 
“spotless knight in shining armor’ 
has so bitterly castigated IN © 
WORDS. 

It will certainly take an. awful 
lot of whitewashing, a tremendous. 
lamount of demagogy, utilization to 
the fullest of every trick- in the 
advertising trade, to erase the re- 
collection of the rettenness, the in- 
‘humanity, the brazen™ callousness 
to the needs of its citizens, that 
marked the long years of Repub- 
ican misrule in Philadelphia. 

‘We doubt ‘this. suddenly dis- 
covered “innocent” with all his Big. 
Business backing will be abe to 
make the- sos Wed : 


(Note—This is’ the first “of a 
with =. 


various Mia of the Philadelphia 


napPy Pai sere 


ee 


ie 
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For a Union Delegation to Soviet Union 
SU Unionists to Visit Philadelphia? 
| An Editorial 


The visit of the six members-of the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers) to the Soviet Union and the invitation extended by the Society, 
after hearing the delegation’s report, to the All-Union Central Com- 
mittee of Trade Unions at Moscow for Russian tourists to visit the 


‘ 


Delaware Valley are events of tremendous importance. . 
The news story on this page touches on certain aspects of their 
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(election, Before the close of the 
primary stru 
itwo other candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination — Longstreth 
got the official endorsement of 
naional chairman Leonard -W. Hall. 

Their reasons for endorsing 
L@ngstreth are made clear in his 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


PHILADELPHIA. — With this 
city of over 2,000,000 playing a 
key role in the ce ‘for politica] 
control of Pennsylvania in prep- 
aration for the Presidential election. 
next year, Big Business opened up 
the Republican campaign by 
throwing in a hundred =-thousand 
dollars behind the candidacy® of 
its golden-haired boy W. Thacher 
Longstreth, 

The “300 or 400 people,” who 
Longstreth said put up this fund, 
did so believing that the discredit- 
ed GOP's only chance of winning 
lay—in his own hands—in the 
nomination for Mayor of a “young, 


vigorous Candidate genuinely inde- 
pendent of the old-line, discredited 


issued on his behalf. He presents 
himself as an “unbossed” candi- 
date, representing a “ 
movement. The. Philadelphia . In- 


his candidacy, asserted that he was 
“genuinely unbossed and uncon- 
trolled.” As the Republican Mayor- 
alty. candidate, he would, it de- 
elared, “introduce a youthful vigor 
into the as gas Party slate.” 

During the Primary _ struggle 


sniaded in. both 
-which involved: 


own statements and the literature! 


ass-roots |: 


visit, 9s brought out in a series of articles by the Philadelphia Daily 
News based on interviews with two members of the delegation. We 


fecl that paper is to be commended for its enterprise in providing 


Philadelphians with some knowledge of the delegation’s report. 


It seems to us that the Friends’ cable to Moscow mentioned 
in the story raises some questions that should concern all branches 
of the powerful trade ution movement of this area. Who, of all the 
groups that make up our population, has more at stake in the fur- 
therance of friendly relations with other countries than the organi- 
zed workers? ‘- 


THE “breaking of the ice” of the Cold War that started at the 
recent Geneva Conference of the heads of the Big Four has been 
welcomed all over the world by all kinds of people and in particu- 
lar—with the significant exception in the U. S. of the top bureaucra- 
cy of the AFL—by ‘the working people. 

We do not believe that the “Keep Up the Cold War and Make 
it Hotter” policy of President George Meany of the AFL represents 
either the interests or the desires of the hundreds of thousands of 
members of the AFL, CIO Railroad Brotherhoods, and independ- 
ent. unions in the Delaware Valley. . 
| We are confident that the great majority of these trade union- 
ists and their sympathizers wish well to the Quakers for their cour- 
age and devotion to the best interests of our country—the: achieve- 
ment of peaceful and friendly relations particularly with the other 
Great Power in the world—the Soviet Union. 

Such relations would quickly open up avenues for a great in- 
crease in world trade, particularly for the products of our factories 
and farms. From this standpoint the labor movement owes much to 
the initiative of the Friends. -4- 


OF ESPECIAL importance in this respect w.ould be inter- 
changes of union delagatiéns between the U.S. and the Soviet Un- 
ion. Such delegations would materially contribute towards lessen- 
ing the tensions between the two countries and thereby make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the ending of the Cold War. This in turn 
would lead to the reduction of the terrible burden of armaments 
which is eating up the resources of the whole world and still threat- 
ens at any moment to set the nations at.each other's throats. 

Why should not the workers of the Delaware Valley--through 
their unions — arrange for sending a DELEGATION of TRADE 
UNIONISTS to see for themselves’ what are the conditicns in the 
Soviet Union? And why should they not, at the same time, invite 
to the Delaware Valley a delegation of Soviet unionists to see for 


leadership.” 

Such a candidate, he predicted, 
“would attract support of the in- 
telligent, young, aggressive Phila- 
delphia voters and workers of the 
new generation who have been 
flocking to the Democratic banner 
in droves.” His reference was to 
the last municipal election in 1951 
when the Democrats swept into 
power with a majority of 161,000 
after neatly a century of Repub- 
lican rule and despite the Eisen: 
hower ~victory. 


Prior to his selection as candi- 


Assembly,” -a local group of. so- 
called “independents” brought to- 
gether for the occasion by Repub-| 
lican Congressmen Hugh Scott of} 
this city, Longstreth had been an 
unknown in politics, outside of 
having campaigned on Eisen- 
howers behalf. 
: * 

WHAT WAS IT that induced 
these hard-headed businessmen 
and their political. stooges to: select 
this unknown and politically inex- 
perienced advertising executive as 
their preferred candidate for 
Mayor of the third largest city in 
the nation? They made this choice 
knowing that his Democratic op- 
ponent—Richardson Dilworth, then 
District Attorney (since resigned)— 
is extremely popular and a most 
effective campaigner. 


Approval of Longstreth as can- 
didate was early* voiced by U. S. 
Senator John Duff, who is very 
close to President Eisenhower and 
ig expected to seek renomination 


date for Mayor by the “Republican| » —_— 
Labor Movement Should Move 


Longstreth was pictured by _ his 
supporters as “a young David" 
fighting the “Goliaths” the candi- 
date chosen by the Republican 


‘machine and an “independent” for- 

merly intimately tied up with the 

kingpins in that same machine. — 
* 


THE BIG BUSINESSMEN and 
long experienced politiciaris who 
launched the Longstreth candidacy 


figured that only a “spotless knight 


in shining armor’ could counter 
Dilworth’s appeal to “the hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent- 


parties who will | 
switch their. vote. from to 
party in accordance with those 
candidates or platforms. which 
they believe are representatives of 
the best city government.” (quoted 
from Longstreth’s page ads in the 
Philadelphia dailies, April 17) 

Now that he is the official Re- 
publican candidate -for Mayor, 
‘what kind of a role is this “spotless — 
knight in shining armor” playing 
in the election battle? 


quirer, which constantly publicized; To start out wtih, he has ad- 


mittedly a woeful lack of any. prac- 
tical knowledge of the workings 
and problems of the city govern- 
ment, while his opponent is well 
equipped in this respect. 

- His followers attempt in an in- 
direct fashion to capitalize on this 
ignorance. pal | 

They eulogize his personal hon- 
esty, his likeability as a person and 
his ability. Whatever merit there 
may be in these claims, the fact is. 
that he has accepted the support— 
of the very same Republican lead- 
ership which he so unreservedly 
damned in his fight for the nom- 
ination. Those leaders—Bill Meade, 
Austin Meehan, William ~Hamil- 
ton, etc.—are the same political 
gangsters as before. ‘The leopard 


|. (Continued on Page 15) 
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Swiftly in Pennsylvania Flood Crisis 
PHILADELPHIA.—Each day’s reports from the flood-devastat- 
ed areas of Eastern Pennsylvania increasingly reveal the tremend- 
ous destruction and large number of families and individuals who 
have lost their all. These reports indicate that many thousands of | 
men and women will be unemployed for months and that ~whole 


areas will have to be rebuilt from 


” 


- Governor Leader estimates that about. 55,000 


the ground up. 


°’ 


Pennsylvanians 


are jobless as a result of the floods and that about 26,000 of these’ 
will remain idle up to six weeks. In our judgment, he is optimistic. 

By. his order $190,000 has been apportioned from the State 
Relief funds for assistance to needy persons in the disaster areas. 


This would also seem very little. 


IN THIS-SITUATION, with a large portion of those hit by 
the floods members of the labor movement, it seems to us that the 
state, district and Jocal union leaders should immediately get things 


moving especially along the following lines: __ 
® That the usual red tape on federal and state help to the 
needy be dispensed with and their relief be the first in priority. ) 
® That unemployment compensatior be made immediately 
available to those made jobless; that the grants be for the “dura- 


tion,” and that they 
wages before the floods struck. 


equal in amount what had been received as 


® That public assistance be extended in the maximum amounts. 


to all who are in need. 


-_ 


themselves what are the conditions in the U.S.? 


iby the Republicans in next year’s 


® That Governor Leader demand of the federal government 


that the latter in this emergency drop its insistence of the State 
matching dollar for dollar whatever is allocated for flood relief. Bil- 
lions of dollars are taken from Pennsylvania for federal income tax 
but only millions are returned to the State in federal grants. : 

Union‘members should urge the calling of emergency meet- 
ings of their local unions to consider what they can do to rally quick 
and sufficient help for their stricken brothers and sisters in the_ 
flooded areas. : 


Quakers Invite Russian Tourists: 


~PHILADELFHIA The 50-) ple everywhere to be warm, friend-' 


member Friends Peace Committee 
here has cabled the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Uni- 
ons at Moscow, invitiveg Russian 
toyrists to -visit this area, meet 
typical Americans, and see the in- 
dustries, farms and schools of the 
Delaware Valley. The. cable as- 
sures such visitors “hospitality and 
“any assistance necessary.” 

The cable was a response to a 


Moscow announcement of Aug, 16 


that 2,000 “ordin 


year.” 


r ; 
.. A delegation of six prominent’ 


Quakers _ 
from a month’s visit-to the Soviet 


‘Russian tour-'spread ignorance. and ‘misinforma- 
ists would go abroad for their vaca-| 
tions this year, some of them to: 


the U.S. with more to go next | sidered_ “disturbing.” The “further 


d_ recently. returned; bo 


_. Come and See Our Delaware Valley 


ly, with a deep and abiding de- 
sire for peace that finds expression 
on every occasion,’ declared the 
delegation.. “Their genuine inter- 
est in good literature, theater and 
music is a tribute to the eultural 
and educational efforts of the gov- 
ernment that cannot help but im- 
press the visitor.” 

The. six brought back from their 
visit, according to the Daily News 
account, an impression of “a wide- 


tion’ about contemporary American 
life and thought,” which they con- 


opening of two-way channels, 
letting unbiased information into 


z Of the 13 amendments: added 


th countries, would, “the group 
believes, “enable the desires for 


candidate’s 


barring discrimination in- 


men 


FEPC C ailing, Mr. Longstreth! 


PHILADELPHIA. — In an open;service. 

letter to Republican Mayoralty: x. 

candidate W. Thacher Longstreth,!.. ANOTHER Republican amend- 
the Civil Rights Congress has'ment removes. authority of. the 
urged him to “make public” his'commission to reimburse advisory 
opposition to the crippling amend- 

ments tacked on the FEPC bill 
which is now ina joint  Senate- 
House conference committee of the 


Legislature. 


for actual expenses in assisting the 
commission. _. | 
The right of a person discrim- 
inated against to have an attorney 
Al sign his complaint is“taken away. 

to the House-approved bill; the'Complaints against discrimination 
letter signed by Jack Zucker, CRC must be filed within 60 days in- 
organizational director, calls the'stead of the six months originally’ 
attention to. eightiset. The CRC points out that! 
the “most objectionable.” |“many complainants take six: 
These include the: amendment/months.or more before they gath-| 
er sufficient courage to. file their: 


- 


ernment. committees.” 
. Another amendment _ provides 
that there is not di: 


|agencies and conciliation councils; 


of all the applicants to do the job. 
Such a burden of proof, it says, is 
“impossible “for any complainant 
to meet.” 5 


“WE BELIEVE you will agree 
with us,” the CRC states, “that 
Civil Rights for all Americans re-. . 
gardless of creed or color is a non- 
partisan issue. We cannot believe 
that Republican. voters and Repub- 
lican legislators are less anxious to 


‘win civil rights and decent. treat- 


meéht for all Americans than Demo- _ 
cratic voters and legislators. = = ~~ 
“We cannot accept the thought 
that in the State Legislature there 
cannot be found a sufficient group — 


complaints with-the proper Gov-tof Republicdh State Senators who — ae be 


will vote to put into life the 


form pledges of the Republic “oS S| 
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_ Where Did That 


Summer Go? ° » 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


-: THE PRINTED pages 


of the calendar .do not 
correspond with the 


seasons of our 
lives: Summer 
officially ‘ends 
Sept. 21 but to 
most of us she 
says an abrupt 
good - bye the 
morning. after 
Labor Day. 
The beach or 
the ‘woods are 
memories, by 
now, identified perhaps, 
faded tan, a few. strained mus-. 
cles, and a grievously injured 
pocketbook. 


»»Mom is prowling through the 
closets, or the stores, getting the 
school-clothes ready, the kids 
‘talk darkly about the home-room 


teachers, and our lives have 


moved back squarely into the 
‘City streets. | 
This column. pleasurably re- 


‘calls the blessed week on the 


seacoast of Cape Ann, not far 
from Boston, the long calm 
‘stretches of gently rolling seas, 
— hurricanes) the fishermen 


eading out to the horizons, the’ 


guils perched -expectantly on the 


> 


ho can forget the blue and 
gold tinted Portuguese church 
‘in. Gloucester where the Ma- 


“donna cradles the Christ child in 


one arm and a fishing schooner 
in the other? And the fishermen, 
so many of Portuguese origin 
who come to pray in the big si- 


Jent church before they go: out 
‘to face the blue hazards of the 


$ea. 
* 


YES, it was a week packed 


unruly 


by a 


the sights of so much of our na- 
tidn's present and’ past. How 
could I forget the Peabody In- 
stitute in Salem where the relics 
- of our early sea-going civiliza- 
tion are spread? Here are re- 
plicas of our first hardy marin- 
ers, the graceful fleets of masts, 
and before them you see the 
“fragile craft of the Puritans wha™ 
dared storm and distance in their 
cockleshells. 
‘And on the floor above are the 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT IS A long time since flood waters in 1889 swept down on the city of Johns-| 
town, Pa., and snuffed out the lives of 2,200 men, women and children. This greatest of 
all flood tragedies in the United States set men to thinking about flood control. From 


1886 until the recent flood tfat 
devastated vast river valley areas 


in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New| 


Jersey, New York and Massachu- 
setts, engineers have been mapping 
plans to control water from the 
time it falls from the clouds, 

But it was not until 1936 when 
Congress, encouraged by the. late 
President _ Roosevelt, passed the 
Federal Flood Control Act for con- 
struction of great reservoir dams in 
six large river valleys that a nation- 
wide program of flood control, agri- 
culture irrigation and water sup- 
ply was developed. 

The tremendous damage, loss of 


. with memorable experiences and_ property, life and the unemploy- 


«” 


HARLEM OPENS FALL 


Pe ies. 


SUB SEASON WITH BANG 


held a forum last week. with 
Joe Clark -reporting on the 
meaning of the Ceneva Confer- 
ence. Over 200 Garment work- 


—_ 


ve? z > 
f 
Lf 


* 


ment brought by the rains of Hurri- 
cane Diane in the Northeast states 
has made it necessary to examine 
the state of the FDR flood control 
program today. 

Congress placed the Corps of 
Engineers in charge of a compre- 
hensive flood control plan to con- 
struct dams, dikes, underground. 
conduits and pumping stations in 
the major river basms. But Con- 

ress appropriated only $300 mil- 
ion dollars over the years, which 
was enough for the-Corps to com- 
plete merely half of the-plan, 

* 


IN THE AREA hit by Hurricane 


Diane, construction was therefore 


centered on the Susquehanna and 
Connecticut Rivers—the main wa- 
terways—and no work was done on 
the small contributaries where the 
main force of the flood rampaged. 


Areas where water control proj- 
ects have been completed — even 
though they were in the wake of 
Hurricane Diane—escaped serious 
dsimage from the storm. There the 
turbulent waters, were held in the 


_|artificiz’ lakes behind strong dams. 


I dived . during my. youth in 


|Johnstown, Pa., the most’ flood- 


conscious city in the nation. I re-- 
member-how year after year I 


ts. as our cellars filled with 


| water, Once I was taken off 
| front, porch in 


a-towboat by a man 
vho had gone through the terrible 


a oe . : 
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‘adequate dams and a deepened 


river bed. 


lars have been spént on flood con- 
trol projects. since 1928. These 
projects:are estimated to have pre- 
vented . $7,500,000 (B) of 
damage. 


yet enjoys a complete flood con- 
trol program,” said Lieut. Gen. 
Samuel D. Stargis, Jr., chief of the 
Corps of Engineers. “In fact there: 


z 


* 
FOUR AND HALF billion dol- 


ood 


“But still no major river basin 


Pa 


fled in terror with my parents to. © 7 
the hills when the spring rains  @& 
caused the river to overflow. Men = 
the streets in row- 
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is none which is more than two- 
thirds complete. Some have barely 
begun. And completion of all those 
presently authorized would still 
leave the nation exposed to flood 
losses aggregating some:200 mil- 
lion dollars annually.” 


General Sturgis presented a 


gloomy outlook. He said: 


“The nation is still a long way 


from achieving even the degree of | 

flood protection engineers are now 

yawns capable of providing.” 
e 


Even the completed water con- 


trol projects are declared by en- 
gineers to be inadequate to meet 
such storms as Diane. It is doubted 
that if several big projects planned 


? (Continued on Page 13) 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 


RENEWED and sharpened atacks by union Medes upon the big 


business administration in Washington, mainly on domestic*issues, set the 


tone to Labor Day and labor's kickoff for the 1956 ognpaign: A Truman’ 


“give ‘em hell” speech will feature Detroit's Labor Day cele- 
bration in Cadillac Square. There were no signs of any suc- 
cess in the Eisenhower Administration’s effort to win sup- 
port either among the rank and file or officialdom of labor, 


The general theme of Labor Day statements is labor — 


unity to be formally completed |- 
next December and the tremen- 
dous power it can be for defeat 
of big business control in Wash- 
ington in next year's elections. 


George Meany, slated to be 
president of the united labor move- 
ment, said in a speech before the 
California Federation of Labor 
convention: 


“Nothing has happened since 
the 1952 elections to indicate the 
AFL was wrong when it endorsed 
Adlai Stevenson.” 

He pointed. to the. administra- 
tion’s anti-labor record and failure 
to make good. on Eisenhower's 
presidential campaign promises to 
take the union-busting features, 
out of the Taft-Hartley Law. He 
also pointed to the major danger 
spots the continuing unenmploy- 
ment and falling farm income. 

* 


JACK KROLL, director of the 
CIO's political action committee 
set tone in particularly sharp words 
in a pre-Labor Day address. 

“The Ejisenhcwer  administra- 
tion is the most corrupt adminis-'. 
tration this country has had since 
the Harding regime,” he said. 

If the trend continues, Kroll. 
said, the policies of the govern- 
ment will result in “complete! nent 
domination” by Wall St. 

“The Dixon-Yates deal may yet 
stand when the full story is told, 
with Teapot Dome and the scan- 
dals of the Harding administration 
and Black Friday of the Grant Ad- 

The Salk vaccine mess, said 
Kroll was due to the “leave-it- to- 

doctrine of the: Eisen- : 
__ hower administration.” He went all 
on resigned Airforce Secretary 


whese primary 
profit side of their company's 
leaders.” 


their best campaign is by 


— 


nm, 
* 


on the welfare front, said: 


rewardin 
the resources of a 


billion 
tich wi 


“The ‘great crusade’ of 1952 has 
emerged mot as a crusade for the 
people but as a race to reward the 
lumber interests, the busimess in- 
terests, the real estate interests, the 
electric power imterests the oil 
and matural gas interests and all 


GOP is so clesely bound. The 
‘great crusade’ has emerged as a 
‘crusade against reform, against 
proses, against the public in- 


In wn his formal Labor. Day state-' 
refrained from at- 
lacks tt or the 


called for more effective political 
action in ‘56 and utilization of la- 
bor’s unity for that end. 


Chiang Jails 300 
in Faction Fight 
Faction squabbles in Formosa 
have led to the arrest by Chiang 
Kai-shek of General Sun Li-jen, his 


personal Chief*of Staff. 
Some 300 officers and other fol-' 


a Talbott's Prasay ot practices and 

he was caught with his hand in| 

the till.” lowers of Sun are also reported to. 

kicked out,” Kroll went on, “there| “subversion” and “spreading dis-/— 

ere today in Washington hundreds’ satisfaction,” the New China News 

START OF A GREAT TRADITION 
SPSS ee pee Ec eee | 


said he “was kicked out because) 
“But for every Talbott that is have been arrested on charges of 
of corporation executives, acting Agency repoits. 


2 >. “4 . 
ott am, rea PRA I 
, Dy oe i. 


the “ether interests to which the| 


administration but} 


|THE LEGION ... | 


| idelphia and Pittsburgh, a resolu-' 
‘jtion aimed at eliminating an—anti- 
Negro clause contained im the con-, 
|stitution of the “40 and 8”, fun! 


| Legion held recently in Pittsburgh. | 


| |before the National Convention of | 


in some governmental ‘capacity 
concern is witht the 
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sharpening up on the “Big Bz” oe 
character of the regime in Wash- Sg 


A SECTION of Walter Reuth- 
ers Labor Day statement: after 
pointing to the extreme reluctance 
of the admimistration to do much — 


or the favored special inter- 
lests, it has been a series of pro- 
|posed gigantic giveaways—a - : 
the 


“GIVE "EM HELL” 
TRUMAN 


To Hear Mindel 


Parole Plea 

A hearing. on’parole in Wash- 
imgton for 74-year-old jacob 
| (Pop) Mindel, oldest Smith Act 
victim, is scheduled early this 
| month. The date for the hear- 
ing on releasing this aged, ailmg 
scholar is approximately the 
same as his birthday. 

Thousands of friends and ad- 
| mirers whe.have through the 
| years, revered this teacher, are 
sending him birthday greetings 
to his prison, the address of 
which is P.M.B. 11151, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

“Pop” will be honored at a 
concert - banquet af 
Community. Center, 683 Aller- 
ton Ave., Bronx, Saturday night, 
Sept. 10. 3 


| 


’ 


| 


‘AT WAR WITH 


PHILADELPHIA |; 
SOMEWHERE between Phila-' 


Allerton | 


\of the major strike fronts. 
Negotiators seemed to be get-| ti 
jting nowhere fast as the strike of 


THE HOPE of peace.'and a 
welcome to the “spirit of Gene- 
va’ stood out in- many Labor 
Day statements of union leaders 
this year. Reuther’s statement 
which still restated much’ of the 
| CIO's past pro-cold war line also 
: contained the following: _ 

“We have commended our 
government for seeking to bring 
to the world an era of honor- 
able peace without appease- 
ment. We commend President 
Eisenhower for his personal con- 
tribution at Geneva teward les- 
sening world tensions and in 
helping to create-a more favor- 
able imternational climate in 
which the nations of the world 
might at last find the way fo a 
lasting and just peace. 


“If honerable peace comes, as 
we fervently hope - and prey it 
| will, the ities of our 
country to the peoples of the free 
world will not be diminished; 
they will be increased. As the 
acknowledged leaders- of the 
~free world, the ‘United States 
must help develop policies and 
programs to aid the peoples of 
other lands and, particularly in 
the under - developed areas of 
the world, te wage “hot” and 


“cold” wars against poverty— —the 
my war we seek.” 


* 
EVEN GEORGE MEANY, 


who since the Geneva conference 
has beesi . delivering speeches 
picturing the results as “zero, 
ZerQ" was forced to tip his hat to 
eh ts or 
cious anti-Soviet galls 
of the 


Site af bbe a vial iter 


j 


tion that adds up to no aR 
tions, Meany said “If it is at all 


possible to make any progress to- 


ward peace through negotiation 
with the Communist leaders, we. 


should take adyantage of such 
opportunities. we 
* 


THE THREE TOP leaders of 
the Amalgamated ¢ 
orkers 


contributing te the universal de- 
sire to put atomic energy to work 
ye raise ox world’s stand- 

living, kere, too, we 
are making progress. 

“We live in a world where ~ 
the only alternative te peace is 
total ° ss 

The ACW statement also said: 
“The widespread campaign to 
Suppress civil lsberties has abat- 
‘ed somewhat in recent months, 
But if the tide of hysteria seems 
to be turnmg, we must still 


guard against these reactionary 
elements whe are 


-Strikes. to’ force employers to 
jcome up to or better the 1955) 


| Wage “pattern” mounted te,a new: 
high last week. Main attention was 
centered on Chrysler and its 139,- 
000° workers. 

The Chrysler workers were-out! 
| Sir semtiial hours already when the 
company agreed to terms substdnp-: 
jtially the Ford-CM pattern. 
dhe United Automobile Workers 
was also occupied on several other 


40,000 workers in 18 International 
Harvester plants was in its nial 
week. 

The strike of 20,000 Bendix’ 


making organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion, got “lost” and never. 
found its way to the floor of the. 
state-wide convention of _ the: 


| Corp. workers in eight plants also| 
continued as negotiators still met 


and talked. 
* 


MORE THAN 3,000 workers of 
the Terre Haute, Ind,; and Spring- 
field, fi, plants of the Allts-Chal- 
jmers chain remained on strike de- 
i spite the plea of UAW leaders that! 


they return as have strikers of other|* 


A-C plants, while mediation ef-' 


Robert S. Reed, First District! 


phia, is reported to have said that, 


land the state Slaiiiieutaie of the | 


will 
convene in Miami this fall. 

m 
by Courter, 
is reported to 


oi: GETS 


Deputy Commander, and delegate! 
|from the Lincoln Post of Philadel-' 


| pete” with the “Big Three” .as the 


¥ 


forts continued. 


Numerous smaller situatioes are 
coming to a head on the vast UAW 
front as the 


“pattern.” 


des Wilden soodinn: The latter!’ 


company was still msisting on some 
concessions to enable it “to com-| 


; + 
from one. national convention to 


the other, it will be done.” 
‘Specifically, the resolution asks 


that a restrictive greg yess 
~ perce pa 3 


8 


Sshedi SF? FE 27st: 


; 


tfc) hasvch ales 


Strike Wave for 55 
Pattern at New 


q 


strike deadline was almost reached. 
The United Automobile Werkers 
reached. an agreement with Fise- 
stone Rubber, but set a strike for 
Sept. 6 for 15,000 workers in the 
B. F. Goodrich chain, for “sub- 
stantial” wage increases. ~ 


The International Union of Eleo- 


trical Workers, CIO, anneunced its m 


te that has br 
ike | uo ae the East — 
of the company 
igor That plant has been prac- 
tically shut down since Aug. 8. 
* 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS 
Union announced an overwhelm- 
ing vote for a strike of 5,500 work- 
ers of the Pan-American Airlmes 
The National Mediation Board im- 


mediately stepped in and took jur- 
isdiction to halt the dispute for 60 


days. 
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Pitfall: Midnight (11) a 

turday, Sept. Spanish Vairety (13) 8 

- On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. ved President's Saskivenns (7) 8:30. if 

Tales of the Texas Rangers (2) ) scheduled : 
11:30. last Play: High Green Wall — Charles 

Mr. Wizard, science (4) 11:30 | | /Jackson’s adaptation of Evelyn 

Big Top—circus (2) Noon | : Waugh’s The Man Who Liked 

ev ve be Fame: Joe Di- Dickens. Stars Joseph Cotten’ 

Maggio } (2) 9 

Dodgers-Pittsburgh (9) 1:55 = . Movie: Egypt by Three (English) 

Yankees-Washington (11) 1:55 (9) 9 

Horse Racing—Aqueduct (7) 4:15 \ Py Play: Where You Loved Me (2) 

Stories of the Century (2) 5 9:30. Macdonald Carey ) 

Science Fiction: Red Planet Mars ) |Spanish ShoW (13) 9: 30 | 
(9) 5:30, 7:30 & 10 1) Loretta Young Show: Weekend in’ 

News (2) 6 7 Winnetka with Gene Raymond 

Horse Racing (2). 6:15. Chicago : | : and Virgnia Bruce (4) 10 

Television Workshop—A Man and What's My Lime—Quiz (2) 10:30 
His Music (4) 7 Movie: Rain by Somerset Maug- 

Movie Museum (1914° ‘film) (9) / ham. Joan Crawford, Walter 
7:15, Stars Jack Pickford | Huston (7) 10:30 

F oreign P ress Report: British Cen- | m4 Featurama (5) li Sa po Se Sal ee Vee eer ae 
= of American Movies (18) gciwr ge ‘Get You (British) (2) e pede Belfrage, 50, B eae litor of pn Nati al Cu ad 

11:1 ; ‘ 

‘Movie: The Diary of a Chamber- MOVIES es. ian, shown aboard the liner Nieuw Amsterdam with his American 
maid — Paulette Goddard, Bur-|\fovie: The Lovable Cheat (5)|Mr. Roberts, Radio City | wil ee es tlt den’ Ices ae es te 
gess Meredith (11) 7:30. | "1:30. From a Balzac Tale. With| Marty, Sutton SMlatioms. Flo had been tld ta fell edicenk bell penieig anual of 

The Soldiers—comedy (4) 8 Peggy Ann Carner - Film Opened pier aia Goports sont wut — 


The Dunninger She (4) 8:30 3 To Paris With Love (British) Art | cS 4g 
Movie: Egypt by_ Three (English). | boleceFiuheth (0) ESS Maedchen in Uniform (German Uj AW Aims First Test EPC 
: “ 1931 revival), Baronet . 


Three stories of North Africa 

: | Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30. 
“Down You Go-Quiz (2) 9:30 |. Secy of Labor James Mtichell Hr a ieee of Modem ga ick, Fich or 
_— Durante (4) 9:30 Science Fiction: H. GC. Wells) Ait Sat and Sun. last 2 days. Law at GM's Bu 


Things to Come (7) 2:40 8 and 5-30 : 
FLINT, Mich.—Michigan’s new the use of lower case “n” sii 


Movie: Mr. Peek-a-Boo (French The Man From Laramie, Capitol 
fantasy) (5). English dubbing |Not As_A Stranger, Loew's Metro-| FEPC law may get an early try-;Wziting about Negroes. 
Camera Three (2) 3:30. 19th cen-/ _oeaggr yo sig . b - out as UAW members of the Flint We a retraction by the 
Seven itt 'S— bBo Flint 
auape ‘on'TV (2) Dr. ok! “Laewiétieiens” | C10 Council sifted charges against, gape: 
Baxter Discusses Act 1 of King Were No Angels, Queens Triboro | di in hiring by Gen-j LANSINGC.—Appointments have 
Lear Seats Summertime, Katharine Hepburn eral Motors at Buick and Fisher 2'been made to the Michigan FEPC 
| Hopalong Gassiy (7) 4 ‘and Rossanni Brazzi, Astor {plants here. The law becomes ef-'commission among whom are Alex 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 Love Me or Leave Me, James Cag- ¢ Oct. 14. 1955 Fuller, well known Negro trade 
People—Interviews (4) 5. George. 08 & Doris Day, 1 St. Thea-| fective - : : | nionist, vice president of the 
Meany, president AFL, others | At GM's Fisher, Negro and Wayne County CIO. Others are 
eis, Oe Super —— (7) 5 ne Sk Gate of Hell Japanese hse rar Latim American women are being}Mrs. Ann Cook, Rev. John M. 
‘Face Nation—quiz u of t ame (French-Jean ploym charg Kj H Kelley, Dr. Ches- 
TVs Top Tunes (2) I * | John L. Lewis, stadlieas' Usdiedl Renoir) & Life Bégins Tomor- one eostdion . . = wie rye onl Sid ney 
Here's The Show (4) 10. {Ronson Mine - Workers. row (French) Sat. at the Thalia;|#t @ recent meeting o pon gene : 
Sherman, Jonathan Winters __| Movie: Red Planet Mars (9) 5:30,| Stars of the Russian Ballet (So-|Council. pie trans fete 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30; 7-39 and 10 viet) and Flamenco (Spanish),|) The-FEPC Committee at Busck)j é 


| 
Featurama (5) 11 You Are There: The Surrender of} Sun. at the Thalia. focal 599 has sent a letter to man | Swedish ais 
» Movie: Rome 11 -O’clock (Italian)! Comwallis (2) 6:30 | DRAMA saemial, Chitetiin’ Wilde a ad CHAIR 


(11) 11 |}Roy Rogers (4) 6:30 | - |Bus Stop, Music Box . The | tnspirea 
Movie: Night Withotu Stars (Eng-' It’s Magic—Paul Tripp (2) 7 =‘ | Inherit ‘he Wind, National the new state FEPC officials. 2 ie 
claim discrimination in hiring end With 2 reversible innerspring 


lish (2) 11: eg |You As For t (7) 7 - |Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden ‘il cushions. Wide choice of fab- 
Private Secretary with Ann Sothern; A Village Wooning (GC. B. Shaw)! state they have affidavits from a rics and wood finishes. 
Sunday, Sept. 4 (2) 7:30 — Greenwich Mews  Theatre,/ number of workers who have been YOU SAVE 360 
Charity Bailey—Sing a Song—Kids! Do-It-Yourself (4) 7:30 Thurs. Fri. eae 7 ee : ‘Bae 
(4) 10 Toast of oa le | discriminated against at the hiring] - | 
‘I of the’ Town (2) 8. Peter ae EI oe se eae $ 95 ae 
Eye on New York (2) 11 Pan on ice, scenes frém ‘Night) #2 =. a3 ee poe | Bale by Buick employment. office 393 Usually $99 
Pet Center Program (7) 11:30 of the Hunter’ new film with| #22 a PZ pes. | officials. 
Contest Carnival—Kids (2) 12:30 | Lillian Gish and Shelley Win-|, & 2 | me The union has asked for a con-| 
Baseball Hall of Fame—Hank; ters _ ce ¥ eo 
_ Greenberg (9) 1:15 _, aes wa Hour (4) 8 oy eS 
— en ——s| Fe 3) eas ae moved to have a city wide meeting 
ee a2 = (Of all its Fair Practices Commuit-| 


Ie = tees in locals 
| be} moe.. | While the Flint Weekly Review 
. | | fe =. @ |reported these actions against dis-} 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 635 miles from N.Y.C. | ss  — [mm | crimination, it er a dis-| 

: | (ee ma 6icriminatory act allowing a 
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GALA LABOR DAY WEEKEND 4 somedie igither on the editorial 169. 33d St., N.Y. 16 

: : - ee : = printshop (Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
ag ate Evening Sept. 3—Cabaret Nite in straightened out and be told. 1 -ae0 5-7982 © MU 5-5199 
penemenns Goce Arte | aR The Negro people are a nation’ Open eves. & Sat.to6,. Thurs. tod 


S da 4—§ ormance | ie ee land «it's a Dixicrat technique to, 
eeeumpecee evening. Sept. pecial perf . fl pe —- this historical fact hed 


“A Band Mit a Stackke” 


New Recreation Hall * Television } bal 
Library and place to relax i 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP i a 
MELF WANTED _ 


All reservations available, including delu | ; “PAUL MUNI, veteran star of | <2 
dormitory, $7 per day ]| “Inherit The Wind,” has with- | O”TICE wouem WANTED: Sy a > 
| drawn because of eye trouble. | sen—Morning Preiheit, 35 £. 12th 
Make reservalions early for best : d : ; 9480. | 


accommodations | 3 
eae !Remember Rudy | 
a ‘AL 5-6283 or “write 0 >t Un on ‘Seen roan || HOLLYWOOD, - Calif. — Ra- 
a os cer |dolph Valentino, the sleek sheik 


‘of silent screen fame, was remem- 


217 Third Avenue e. CR 3-7686 
itew York 3, N.Y. 


Spectacular water 
ull week-end (Fri. night—Monday) only 
$17. — Reserve_now for 

camer we 08> 
Pete «ome yl gepper throught Sanday Sina ouly 
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TRENTON. — Governor Robert 
Meyner—in a speech to the Junior 
Bar €onference of the American 
Bar Association—called on young 
lawyers © ‘to. protect. our most pre- 
cious heritage—the Bill of Rights.” 
The Governor fr to the Con- 
ference in Philadelphia last week. 

Meyner urged youre lawyers 


stroy the first ten’ semeduaeals to 
the Constitution. He said there are 
those who have “cold bloodedly 
set about the object of making the 
Fifth Amendment a term_o 
probrium and disgrace.’ 
In defendi Pwr 
of Rights—ine 
Amendment — mg | 


: 


entire © Bill) 
the Fifth 


vernor  €xX- 


pressed concern that. those who 


| with ° ‘the stars still in their eyes” 
‘to combat forces seeking to de- 


would make the Fifth Amendment! 


op-| peal 


a term of had succeeded. 
“Who wou a feel safe in wager- 

ing that the people of this coun- 

try would not today vote to re- 


asked. “The technique of guilt by - 
imputation has again done its ditry 
work, this time by hg Sykes the 
natural love of Americans 

country_and their fully warranted. 


repugnance for Communism. ane 


shor Men 


In November Elections 


A number of, trade unionists 
will: appear on the ballot this No- 
vember on major party tickets. 
Most will run on the Democratic 
slate. Eight laborites will contest 
for seats in the state assembly—six 
Democrats and two Republicans. 

Key struggle for control of the 
assembly will take place in Esssex 
County. If the Democrats repeat 
last years wages sweep the as- 
sembly may be taken out of GOP 
cotrol. Present lineup shows. 40 
Republicans and 20 Democrats, 
but all 12 Essex seats are up for 
election. 

Richard Lynch, president of the 
CIO-IVUE Bloomfield GE- local, 
and William Purcell of the AFL 
Carpenters Union head the trade 
unionists on the Democratic ticket. 
“Scotty” McDonald, an official in 
the AFL -Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers¢ Union, is the lone GOP 
labor candidate. Lynch is well 
known throughowt the county, in 
business and community as well as 
trade union circles, for his leader- 
ship in the fight against run-away 
shops, and for a national $1.25: an 
hour minimum wage. 

Two incumbents will be running 
for relection. They are Frank Me- 
loni in .Camden. County, and 
Thomas Lazzio in Passaic. Meloni, 
president of the South Jersey CIO 
Council, is on the Democratic 
slate, and Lazzio, president of Lo- 
cal 300 UAW- CIO, is a Repub- 
lican.-Also in Passaic, Anthony Pas- 
quello, a CIO. worker in Wrights 
is a Democratic candidate for, the 
_assembly as is the AFL Electrical 
Workers. 

In Union County William Young, 
IUE-CIO, first vice president of 
the CIO Council, is on the Demo- 
cratic assembly slate. A woman, 
Margaret Brophy of the AFL 
~ Teachers Union in Hudson County 


ficial of Local 557, Gas, Coke and 


C andidates |) 


inee. : 

Other bie ople are running 
for county and local posts. They 
include Charles. Kovacs, president 
Mercer CIO Council for freeholder, 
Rudy Cammoratta, Textile Work: 
ers official who is running for city 
commissioner in New Brunswick, 
John Hutnick, president — Foster 
Wheeler IVE local, city council in 
Carteret, Charles McCloskey, an of- 


Chemical, CIO, for Township Com-|. 
missioner in Franklin Township, 
and Harry Krantz, state legislative 
director for the CIO who is tandi- 
date for city council in East 
Orange. 

With the AFL-CIO merger tak- 
ing place in December prospects’ 
for united labor campaigns around 
labor’s own candidates are consid- 
erably enhanced. This is vitally 
needed if labor is to play a real in- 
dependent role in influencing the 
Democratic Party along more pro- 
gressive lines. Labor candidates— 
especially on the Democratic ticket 
—are not new in a In the past 
however many labor candidates did 
not actively project labor’s own pro- 
gram in the campaign, and labor 
itself was not united in support of 
all labor candidates. As a result 
these candidates were often indis- 
tinguisable from the hack politi- 
cians. 

A united, militant campaign by 
the labor movement, with specsal 
concentration on labor's pr 
and electing labor people coud gas put 
real life into the election campaign. 
It would end tailing behind the 
Democrats that has ms A the la- 
bor movement for years, it would 
guarantee defeat of Republican re- 
action in the assembly race, and it 
would create more favorable possi- 
bilities for labor and people’s vic- 
tories over the Eisenhower sapien 


is an Assembly Democratic nom- 


government in 1956. 


FLOOD DISASTER vi , TI 


‘NEWARK — The Communist 
‘Party of New jersey last week is- 
sued a comprehensive program to 
aid victims of the flood disaster, 
and called on President Eisen- 
hower to immediately. call a special 
‘session of Congress to adopt meas- 
ures that would. recompense flood 
victims. The statement, issued by 
Charles _ Nusser, Peoples Rights 
candidate for the State. Assembly 
from Essex County,” said: 

“The people of New Jersey will 
contributé generously in support 
of all efforts to help the victims of 
the recent floods. However, the 
overall task is one of such mag- 
nitude that the Federal govern- 
ment must assume the major re- 
sponsibility. 

“So far all measures proposed 
fall tragically and miserably short 
of what is needed to meet the prob- 
lems of .the little le whose 
homes, houschalt 4 fi rnishings, 
farms, crops and livelihoods have 
been wiped out or severely’ af- 
fected. 

“The $5 million from the Vader! 
government plus the $3 million to 
be appropriated by the. State gov- 
ernment are earmarked for — 
of public property only. $2,5 
m| loans from the Federal pb 
at 3 percent interest are not much 
help to farmers whose farms have 
been washed away, their crops de- 
stroyed, live stock drowned—to say 
nothing of the rich top soil carried 
off by the raging waters. Much 
more than these meager proposals 
is needed to meet the emergency, 
and only the Federal government 
is ina “cage to meet the situation 


| properly 


Trenton NAACP Opens Probe 
Of Cop Slaying of Negro Vet 


TRENTON.—The police killing 
of Robert J. Johnson, Jr., 21-year- 
old Purple Heart veteran, 
stirred outraged protests through-| 
out this. capital city. 


The slain GI, a Negro, who had 
Sosa wounded three times during 
the Korean war, was driving a 
“friend’s car to. the General Motors 
plant> where they both . worked} 
when an unmarked police car set 
chase after. him. 

Patrolman Vincent Merve 


who fired the bullet throu 
ohnson's head after both cars had 


alted on Olden Ave. Extension, } alize 


claimed the shooting was “acci- 
dental.” 

_ Immediately the local chapter of 
_ the. National Association for 


fats 
ai gue, meeting,” 


sag took ee te: Trentonians 


wry: & eee 
mr : - 

PS il a 
e oe , 


~ Tturning over the cas 


the} official - 


e& P 


ale — that preceded the Johnson 


“not ong than. ty Trenton“; 


As word spread through the; 


community, and protests started 
flowing in, ‘it was -reported that 
unofhicially, Gov. Meyner visited 
the youth $ beraved parents, ee 
and Mrs. Robert Johnson Sr., 
their home at 130 Spring St., : 
offer his condolences. 


Pressure on the police was so 
great that public safety director 
Andrew Duch annqunced he was 
ecord to the 
Grand Jury for investigation. Po- 
lice grumbling at this was quoted 
in the local papers: “If they pen- 
Morrisson ... . we may all 
just as well turn in our guns.” 


This attitude that “police can 
do .no wrong” is typical of the 
a ‘toward - similar 


Penge a sere Robert 
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The Grand Jury probe places 
the .case: in the hands of Mario 
Volpe, notorious prosecutor of the 
Trenton Six,--who now awaits a 
judgeship. 

Young Johnson, who atteided 
Trenton Catholic Boys’ High 
School, enlisted in the Marine 
Corps, when he was 17. He was 
wounded three times during the 
Korean war, and was awarded the 
Purple Heart -with two clusters. 


“The N.J. Cociesaiat Party 
urges the President to call an imme- 
diate session of Congress to provide 
real relief for the victims of the 
disaster—for the little people. Con- 
gress~should provide ade for full 
recom to flood victims up to 
$15,000. Claim offices should be 
set up at once in all areas. An ap- 

ropriation of funds to repair all 
ood — e should be passed. 
Workers idled by flood damage 
should- receive maximum unem- 
loyment benefits starting with the 
first day. Free medical care should 
be provided, and. government sur- 
plus food should be disturbed free. 
“A moratorium on all debts or 
flood victims should be declared, 
and a government backed system of 
low cost flood and disaster insur- 
ance should be instituted. 

“The funds for such a 

could come from the mi 


ogram 
ions of 


. 


not'as yet spent, for military expen- 
ditures, foreign military aid, etc. 
Would it not be better to s 
these funds to give real aid to food 
victims in. New Jersey and other 
states, rather than military aid .to 
Chiang Kai Shek, Syngham Rhee 
and fascist Franco? By so doing we 
would not only be helping our own 
flood victims, but at the same time 
we contribute to further lessening 


of tensions in the spirit of the Ce- 


neva Conference.” 

AThe Communist flood relief pro- 
‘gram also called for instituting a 
comprehensive, effective flood con-— 
trol - system. U.S. Army engineers 
way back in 19387 made a. survey 
‘and proposed the building of three _ 
dams on the Delaware River, The : 
dams were never built however. “IE 


"| this had. been done” the CP state- 


ment said, “property damage and 
Joss of life’ would certainly have 


dollars already~ appropriated, but been greatly reduced.” 


IUE WORKER 
REINSTATED 


. ELIZABETH — Walter Poles- 
chuk, a member of IUE-CIO Sin- 
ger Local 461, who was fired by 
the company following his ap- 
pearance before the Walter’s un- 
American Committee, last Mav in 
Newark, was ordered reinstated 
to his job by the arbitrator to 
whom the union has appealed the 
firing. The- arbitration decision or- 
dered the company to 
Poleschuk back with full seniority 
rights and vacation and back pay 
for time lest. 

~ Poleschuk was one of a number 
of §=Jersey trade-unionists — sub- 
poenaed by the un-Americans. He 
refused to co-operate with the 
witch hunters as did all but a few 


lowed shortly after. The Singer 
Company tried to cover up. the| 
real. reasons for the dismissal by 
claiming he was fired for ae 
a promotion,” and for giving 
correct” information on his. esa 
ployment application. 

Local 461 challenged Poles-}* 
chuk’s discrage and took the case 
to the arbitration. At the same 
time he was suspended from the 


local’s. executive board. A’ mem- 


meeting voted to endorse 
committee’s recommenda- 


tion that he be barred from hold- 
ing any union office for a 3-year 


wim 


take 


“friendly” witnesses. His firing folé 


Mrs. Landy Hits 


Un-Americans | 


BRADLEY BEACH, N. J.— 
thought out of humaneness Sad 
would leave me alone,” Mrs. De- 
borah Landy said last week. in 
commenting on the subpoena to 
appear. before the “ House Un- 
American Commitee. Mrs. Landy 
was called to an executive session. 
of the Committee last Monday. 
She is the mother of Eugene 
Landy, honor graduate ~ of the 
U. S. Marine Academy at King 
Point, L. IL, who was denied a 
commission because his mother 
was once a Communist Party 
member. 

Mrs. Landy, a $40-a-week sew- - 
ing machine operator, <revealed 
that she had earlier requested the 
Walter Committee to ~ postpone 
calling her until after her son has 
had his hearing before a Naval 
review body, set for some time 
after Sept. 5. 


“I thought the committee would 
respect my earlier request for a 
postponement,” Mrs. Landy said. 
‘It came to me as a shock. I 
thought out of humaneness they 
would, leave me alone.” 

period by a oe of 151-64, and 
=e 146-52 barring him from 
membership on union committtees. 


we 


The local has ere 5; 000 
members. | 


Scab Runs Down UE Picket — 


BLOOMFIELD — A peaceful 
"Rat ghpoce O'Hare—member of 
ocal 475 United Electrical Work-' 
ers Union, on strike against Inter- 
national Projector Corporation, was 
run down and. seriously. injured 
while on the picket line at struck 
plant last w 

The car driven by James Ritt- 
weger, who was hired the same} 


‘company subsidiary was a passen- 

ger in the scab driven vehicle. 
‘Hara is in fair condition in Co- 

lumbus Hospital with a. broken leg. 


Rittweger is free on $500 bail. 
About 350 workers have been 

on strike since Aug. 1. The union 

men are fighting the corporation’s 


i 


the seniority system, and ih 

ing grievance procedures 
workers refused to go along and the . 
strike followed. 


The company. inspired violencs 


against the peaceful picket line of | “ss 


ers. The murderous attack raking \ ie 


attempt. gp their contract. The! place 
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id That 


Summer Go? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE PRINTED _ pages 
of the calendar do_ not 
correspond with the unruly 
seasons of our —_ 
lives. . Summer 
officially énds 
Sept. 21 but to 
most of us she 
says an abrupt 
good - bye the 
morning after 
Labor. Day. 

The beach or 

the woods are 
memories, : by — = 
now, identified perhaps, by 
faded tan, a few strained mus- 
cles, and -a_ grievously injured 
pocketbook. : 

Mom is prowling through th 
Closets, or the stores, getting the 
school-clothes. ready, the. kids 
talk darkly about the home-room 
teachers, and our lives’ have 
‘moved back squarely into the 
city streets. 


This. column _ pleasurably re- 
calls the blessed week on the 
seacoast of Cape Ann, not far 
from Boston, the long calm 
stretches of gently rolling seas, 
(before hurricanes) the fishermen 
heading out to the horizons, the 
gulls perched expectantly on the 

eck. 
~ Who can forget the blue and 
gold tinted Portuguese church 
the Ma- 
donna ¢radles the Christ child in 
one arm and a fishing schooner 
in the other? And the fishermen, 
so many. of Portuguese origin 
who come to pray in the big si- 
lent church before they go out 
to face the blue hazards of the 


sea. 


es 


é: 


YES, it was a week packed 


with memorable: experiences and 


the sights of so much of our na- 
tion's “present and past. How 
could I pri the Peabody In- 
stitute in Salem where the relics 
of dur early sea-going civiliza- 
tion are spread? Here are re- 
plicas of our first hardy marin- 
ers, the graceful fleets of masts, 
and before them you see the 
fragile craft of the Puritans wha 
dared storm and distance in their 
cockleshells. 

And_on the floor above are the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


‘ 
. ? 


lis none which is more than two- 


IT IS A long time since flood waters in 1889 swept down on the city of Johns- 


thirds complete.. Some have barely 


town, Pa., and snuffed out, the lives of 2,200 men, women and children. This greatest of begun. And completion of all those 


all flood tragedies in the United States set men ‘to thinking about flood control. From 


1886 until the recent flood that 
devastated vast river valley areas 
in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and Massachu- 
setts, engineers have been mapping 
plans to control water from the 
time it falls from the clouds. 

But it’ was not until 1936 when 
Congress, encouraged by the late 
President Roosevelt, passed the 
Federal Flood Contro! Act fer con- 
struction of great reservoir dams in 
six large river valleys that a nation- 
wide program of flood control, agri- 
culture irrigation and water sup- 
ply was developed. 

The tremendous damage, loss of 


property, life and the unemploy- 
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‘ment brought by the rains of Hurri- 
cane Diane in the Northeast. states 
Ihas made it necessary to examine 
the state of the FDR- flood control 
program today. 


Congress placed the Corps of 
Engineers in charge of a compre- 
hensive flood control plan to con- 
struct dams, dikes, underground 
conduits and pumping stations in 
the major river basins. But Con- 
ag opereprintes only $300 mil- 
ion dollars over the years, which 
was enough for.the Corps to com- 
plete merely half of the plan. 

* 


IN THE AREA hit by Hurricane 


centered on the Susquehana and 
Connecficut Rivers—the main: wa- 
terways—and no work was done on 


main. force of the flood. rampaged. 

Areas where water control proj- 
ects have been completed — even 
though they. were im the wake of 
Hurricane Diane—escaped serious 
damage from the storm,» There the 
turbulent waters were held in the 
artificial lakes behind strong dams. 

I lived during my youth in 
Johnstown, Pa., the most flood- 


zens no-longer live in ‘terror. * 


Diane, construction was ‘therefore: 


. Now Johnstown citi- 


adequate dams and a deepened 


river bed. 
* 


FOUR AND HALF billion dol- 
lars have been spent on flood con- 
trol projects since 1928. These 
projects are estimated to have pre- 
vented _$7,500,000 (B) of flood 
damage. 


“But still no major river basin 
yet enjoys a complete flood: con- 
trol program,’ said Lieut. Gen. 


presently authorizéd would still 
leave the nation exposed to flood 
losses aggregating some 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually.” 


General. Sturgis presented a 
gloomy outlook. He said:. 


“The nation is still a long way 
from achieving eyen the degree of 
flood protection engineers are now 
technically capable of providing.” 

Even the completed. water con- 


‘trol projects. are declared by en- 


gineers to be inadequate to. meet 
such storms as Diane. It is doubted 


Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., chief of the 


Corps of Engineers, “In fact there’ 
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E. ‘have a: flood control ‘project, : with: 


that if several big projects planned 
_ (Continued on Page 13) 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


RENEWED and sharpened atacks by union leaders upon the big 
business administration in Washington, mainly on domestic issues, set the 
tone to Labor Day and labor's kickoff for the 1956 pempalgn. A Truman 


“give em hell” speech will feature Detroit’s Labor Day cele- 
bration in Cadillac Square. There were no signs of any .suc- 
cess in the Eisenhower Administration's effort to win sup- 
port either among the rank and file or officialdom of labor. 

The general theme of Labor Day, statements is labor 


unity. to be formally »completed 
next December and the tremen- 
dous. power “it can- be for defeat 
of big business centrol in Wash- 
ington in next year’s elections. 


George Meany, slated to be 
president of the united labor move- 
ment, said in a speech before the 
California Federation of Labor 
convention: 

“Nothing has Labneined since 
the 1952 elections to indicate the 
AFL was wrong when it endorsed: 
Adlai Stevenson.” 


in'-some govés ninenkal capacity. 
whose ‘primcry concern is with the 
profit ‘side of their ‘company’s 
leaders. - > 

It seems - that dase leaders feel 
their-best campaign is possible by 
sharpening up on the “Big Biz’ 
character of the | ‘regime in Wash- 
Ington, 2%? 3 
* 

A la of Walter Reuth- 
‘ers’ Labor Day statement; after 
pointing to the extreme reluctance ~ 


‘of the administration to do much 


He pointed to the administra- | on the welfare front, said: 


tion's anti-labor record and aie 


“to make ‘good on Eisenhower's’ 


' presidential ' campaign promises to, 


take the -union-busting features 


out of the Taft-Hartley Law. 


spots the continuing unenmploy- 
ment and falling farm income. 
* 


JACK KROLL, director of the 
CIO's political action committee 
set tone in particularly sharp words 


He. 
also pointed to the major danger 


‘ests, it has been a series of pro- 
posed gigantic giveaways—a $64 

billion uestion—of rewarding the 

rich ith the resources of all the 
people. 

“The ‘great crusade’ of 1952 has 
emerged not as a crusade for the 
peoplé but as a race to reward the 
lumber interests, the business in- 
terests, the real estate interests, the 
electric power interests the oil 
and natural gas imterests and all 


in a pre-Labor Day address. 


“The Eisenhower. administra- 
tion is the most corrupt adminis- 
tration this country has had since 
the Harding regime,” he said. 

If the trend: continues, Kroll 
said, the policies of ‘the govern- 
ment will result in “complete 


GOP “e 


the other interests to which the 


“great crusade’ has emerged as a 
crusade against reform, against 


terest.” 
In his formal Labor. Day state- 


domination” by Wall St. 


ment, Meany refrained from at- 


“The -Dixon-Yates deal may yet 
stand when the full story is told, 
with Teapot Dome’ and the scan- 
-- dals of the Harding administration 


tacks upon the administration but 
called for more effective politica] 


bor’s unity for that end. 


and Black Friday of the Grant ‘Ad- 
ministration,” Kroll said. 
The Salk vaccine mess, said 
Kroll was due to the “leave-it-to- 
business. doctrine. of the Eisen- 
hower administration.” He went all 
‘out-on resigned Airforce Secretary 
Talbott’s corru tive practices and 
said he “was kicked out because 
he ‘was caught with his hand in 


Chiang Jails 300 
in Faction Fight 


Faction squabbles in Formosa 


Kai-shek of General Sun Li-jen, his 
personal Chief of Staff. ae 
Some 300 officers and other f 
lowers of Sun are also reported to 


“But for every Talbott that is 
kicked. ou ” Kroll went on, “there! 
are ibday 


“Washington hundreds: 
of Corporation executives, 


acting 
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have been arrested on charges of 
“subversion” and°* “spreading dis- 
satisfaction,” the New-China News 
' Agency feports. 
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“For the favored special . fetes, 


so closely bound. The’ 


progress, against the public in- | 


‘action in 56 and utilization of la-|« 


have Jed to the arrest by Chiang) 


+someéwhere between the 


jthe last week’s Pittsbur 
Yhave said “Its 1 is Pic gta tog : 
{have said: “It's not that egroes| * : 
: cies Ghby AO'end 8, R's that Cae At ‘the 1954" convention in} 
{clause is ‘against <7 Looted of Hl 
|the American. 


“GIVE "EM HELL” 
- ‘TRUMAN 


To Hear Mindel . 


Parole Plea 

A hearing on parole in Wash- 
‘ington. for 74-year-old Ja¢ob 
_(Rép) Mindel, oldest Smith: Act 
- Vietini; is’ scheduled early this 
‘month, <The date for the ‘hear-. 


scholar is ‘approximately | the 
‘same as his birthday. 


‘Thousands of friends and ad- 
‘Imirers: who have through the. 


Sending: him birthday - greetings’ 
to ~ his -prison,, ‘the .address | of 
which is P.M.B. LIS: sees 
Pe : Mindel, os he i 
<jfeee Me has lon g is pop 
with heart and stomach ailments 
and great indignation has been 
aroused, here and abroad, that 
he is imprisoned, and for no 
other “crime” than holding ideas 
to which he had been faithful 
his adult years. 


AT WAR WITH 


THE LEGION... 


a PHILADELPHIA 
SOMEWHERE. between | Phila- 


stitution of the “40 and 8’, fun- 


}making organization of the Ameri- 


can Legion, got “lost” and never 


convention of the 


Robert S. Reed, First District 
Deputy Commander, and delegate 


[from the Lincoln Post of Philadel. |' 
— omg is report 


ed to have said that 
the “hot resolution” had “got Jost 
district 
and the state Headquarters of the 
Legion.” 

Reed is leading a fight to have 
the controversial resolution brought 


a before. the National Convention of 


the American Legion that will’ 
convene in Miami this fall. 


- In a statement that a ared J 


Courier; 


tion’ in New York's Union 


A SON OHNE DOTS: coat Fane ts 
9 * : ” a>, MS. Se a oe 
Av: Satoshi, naetees besteal | 


C4, 
16+ 


“*If we have to 


#tOTss to ae . 


ing on. releasing this aged, ailing | 


; | covering “139, 000 
treached. = 


delphia and Pittsburgh, a _ resolu-| 
ttion aimed at eliminating an anti- 
‘Negro clause contained in the con- 


found its’ way to thé floor af the }A-C ‘plants, while mediation: “ef- 
‘| state-wide 
‘Legion held recently in Pittsburgh. | 


A 


THE HOPE of peace d a 
welcome to the “spirit of Gene- | 


va’ stood out in many Labor 
Day statements of union leaders 


this year. Reuthers statement 
which still restated much of the 
‘CIO’s past pro-cold war line also 
contained. the following: 


“We have commended our 
‘government for seeking to bring 
to the world an era of. honor- 
able peace without appease- 
ment. We commend President 
Eisenhower for his.personal con- 
tribution at Geneva toward les- 
sening world tensions and in 


able international climate in 
which the ‘nations .of: the world 
might at last find the Way to a 
lasting and just peace. 

“If honorable. peacé comes, as 


will, the responsibilities of our 
country to the peoples of the free 
world. will not. be . diminished; 
they will be increased. As the 


i) acknowledged leaders of the 


free world, the United States 
must help develop policies and. 
programs to aid the peoples of 
other lands and, particularly: in 
the under - developed areas of 
the world, to’.wage “hot” and 


: only. war we seek.” 


* 

EVEN GEORGE MEANY, 
who since the Geneva conference 
has been delivering speeches 
picturing the results as “zero, 
zero. was forced to tip his hat to 
peace within the context of vi- 
cious. anti-Soviet language and 
efforts to disparage the results 
of the big power talks. 


Ts of labor are vitaly inter- 


helping to create a more favor-. 


we fervently hope and prey it . 


“cold” wars against sapere Bien | 


ested in peace because we can- 
not live without. it,” declared 
Meany. “We fully realize that in 
‘this atomic age war can wipe 
out overnight everything we 
have struggled to build.” 


But after lengthy argumenta- 
tion that adds up to no negotia- 
tions, Meany. said “If it is at all 
possible to make any progress to- 
ward peace through negotiation 


with the Communist leaders, we . 
should take advantage of such z 


opportunities.” 


THE THREE TOP leaders of 
the Amalgamated Clothing. 
Workers in their Labor Day 
statement said: 

“The prospects for peace have 
become brighter in reeent 
months. . . It is undoubtedly 
contributing fo the universal de- 
Sire to put atomic energy to work 
to help raise the world’s stand- 
ard of living, and here, too, 1 we 
are making progress. 


“We live’ in’ a world where 


the only alternative to peace is 
total destruction. . . 


The ACW statement also said: 
“The widespread campaign to 
suppress civil liberties has abft- 


ed somewhat in recent months. 


But if the tide of hysteria seems 


tc be turning, we must. still 
guard against those reactionary 
elements who are willing and 
able to. use anti-Communism as 
a screen for attacks on liberal 
and liberal goals. The govern- 


ment security: system, which re- - 


cently is even: trying to extract 
oaths from residents of public 


housing, was badly conceived 
and. i is Si ly administered.” 


Strikes to force employers to 
come: up to or better. the 1955: 


4 ¢entered on Detroit's Chrysler ne- 
| gotiations still continuing. as the 
. (deadline for the company’s eontract 
workeer: was 


{ 
5 


The United Acheakael Wali: 
‘was also occupied on several other 
/Of the major strike fronts. 

. Negotiators seemed to be -get- 
ting nowhere fast as the strike of 
40,000 workers in 18 International]: 


Harvester plants was in its second) 
| week. 


Corp. workers in eight plants also 
continued as- negotiators ‘still met 
and talked. . 
* 


MORE THAN 3.000 workers of 
the Terre Haute, Ind’, and Sprin 
field, Iil., plants of: the Allis Chal. 


mers chain remained on. strike de-| 


spite the plea of UAW leaders that 
they return as have strikers, of other| 


forts continued, 


Numerous smaller situations are 
coming to a head on the vast UAW} 
front-as the union presses for the 
‘pattern.” i 

The deadline for‘ 24,000: Amer- 
ican’ Motors: (N ash) ‘workers was} 
due Friday morning. The latter} 
company was still insisting: on some 
concessions to enable it “to com-/ 


oe one national scmiabhions to} 

the other, it -will be done.” _ 
Specifically, the resolution asks | 

' that restrictive -meenbenehs 

clause he taken’ out of the 40 
constitution. 


Washington, the Pennsylvania de-| 


Strike Wave 
attern at New High 


| wage “pattern” mounted :to.a nebie 
‘years; revered this teacher, are - thigh last week. Main attention was 


The strike of 20,000 Bendix! 


aend with the “Big Three” as. — 


or 55 


strike deadline was almost reached. 


| The United Automobile Workers 
reached an agreement with Fire- 
‘stone Rubber, but set a strike for 
Sept. 6 for 15,000 workers in the 
B. F. Goodrich chain, for “sub- 
stantial” wage ‘increases. 

. The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO, announced its 
Westinghouse Conference with 
representatives of 28 Westinghouse 
locals speaking for 42,000 of the 
‘company's workers, decided to call 
a -nationwide strike unless the 
time-study dispute that has brought 
a strike and shutdown at the East 
Pitts plant of the company 
tis : That plant has been prac- 
tically shut down since Aug. 8. 

* 


Union announced an overwhelm- 
ing vote for a strike of 5,500 werk- 
ers of the Pan-American. Airlines 


|The National Mediation Board im- 


mediately step in and took jur- 
aot to halt the dispute for 60 
ays. 


Another stirke continued in its 


second week Emerson Electric, 


near East—St. -Louis, where: the 


County shériff. refused te escort 
scabs threugh picket lines and an 
| anti-picketing injunction was hand- 
ed on. More than 2,000 workers 
are involved.” 


~ The country’s longest strikes con- 
tinued without a sign of a break. 
At Sheboygan, Wis., the state’s un- 
ions set a giant rally on Sept. 10 
in support of the Kohler Co. strik- 
-ers now in the 18th month of their 
walkouf, 
The hotel union's strike at 16 
Miami hotels that began last April, : 
continued as the National Labor 


Relations Board refused to take 


ing poll to determine union Tepre- 
sentation:  ° 
"Louisiana's 1,500 sugar strikers, 


aleng with those ¢ New/o 


THE TRAN SPORT WORKERS 
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DETROIT gh 2 for 


“the. UAW-CIO reports that the 


joint AFL, CIO and Independent 
- Unions that 
‘sin “Win the Strike” Committee at 
Kohler’s have called a statewide 
rally for Sept. 10: in Sheboygan, 

5, 

Hundreds of automobiles are 


being lined up to come from all 


over Wisconsin, loaded with un- 
ionists for the mass. demonstration 


2 before the struck plant. 


The “Win the: Strike” Comihit- 
unions everywhere, 
regardless of their affiation to 
join in the drive to boycott Kohler’s 
products, help raise cash for the 
strikers and get canned food for 
them and their families. 

The “Win the Strike” 


Commit- 


tee has-been newly formed and 


establishes a united front of all 
sections of labor to rally support 
for the Kohler strikers. Recently 
the “Win the Strike” 


* 
ores.» Sabet oe 


tee giving backing to all struggles 


€ up the Wiscop-; 


junction restrain§ these thousands 


Committee | 


voted to he a setmanent commit- 


of. labor: in Wisconsin. The state- 
wide rally Sept. 10 before Kohler 


is a sample of their activities. 


The UAW spokesman here said 
that besides car loads of unionists 
from Wisconsin to center on She- 
boygan, cars would come from 
Minnesota and Illinois. 


Asked if any cars were going 
from Michigan, the UAW spokes- 
man said that he “thought” there 
might: be some Michigan cars. 

The expected giant ring of steel 
and men to surround the 18 month 
struck plant will be a big deterrent 
to the scabs on the inside. Due to 


injunctions pickets have been 
limited to a mere handful. No in- 


from united labor coming to She- 
boygan_ to let the scabs know 
labor’s ‘strength and feeling about 
scabs. 


GREETINGS | 
to. . 
THE WORKER 
from 
 §t. Louis Auto Workers 


“The Last Supper and Other | 
| Stories” by Howard Fast. 
214 pages, $2 


Place your order, Berenson 
Bookstore, 2419 Grand River, 
Room 7. WO 4-9015. Detroit. 


DETROIT. —Well they’ re “shak-| police force in the country. And| Michigan Worker, 


ing up” the Detroit police depart- 


ment again and _ the newspapers citizens. 
| ‘When the present Circuit Court 


say that the McClellan: Station is 


“Jax” on its bar } agg And the; 


precinct commander, this time a’ 
Inspector Thomas Arrington 


lie nt Allan's 


la stable of informers are’ to be 
placed on the witness stand when: 


* found . “ 


lappeal.,. 


especially brutality against Negro 


Judge, George Edwards was on 
'Detroit’s City Council he fought 
through and got a report on false 


_ or_until the. people descend on it 


reaches for the usual alibi, “I do arrests. It showed in one year in 
not want to’ discuss ‘the situation the late forties that some 18,000 


at this time, some day I'll be able jillegal arrests were made, most of 
a. 


|them Negroes, who were held with 


So after a couple of editions the bail. The gratis is much the same 


“shakeup” ends until the next time "©W only none of the City Council 
members bothers . to soli 


_ The voices raised are the Jabor, 


City Council, demanding a whole- 


ral, 


court, to take away the citizenship 


Worker. | 


Denat. Trial 


_DETROIT. — It’s reported that 


U. S. Attorney General Brownell $ 
Immigration Department seeks on 
on Sept. 27, in Judge Picard’s 


of Billy Allan, editor of Michigan 


Two Day ‘Labo “ r i Press Mézaar 
CLAUDE LIGHTEFOOT 


Smiuk Act Defendant, Speaker 


‘Help us with donations, itioned clothing, oat 
Call WO 49015 pickups | 


PARKSIDE HALL =* 


Allan received his citizenship in 
1935, Readers of The Worker, 
friends of democracy are urged to: 
attend the court sessions. Allan 
rhas been’ part of the Detroit labor 
picture since he joined the AFL 
Bakers Local 20, in 1928 on his 
arrival here -from Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Previous to that he had been 
a member of the Scottish Bakers 
Union -from the time he was 14. 
At present his a member of the 
Detroit Newspaper Guild, CIO. 
This makes Allan a union mem- 
ber for the last 34 years. 

This. is the second - time Allan 
will face courtroom persecution 
before Judge Picard for his activ- 
ities in the labor and progressive 
movements. A year ago, along with 
5 other defendants he was tried 
under the fascist like Smith Act, 
“guilty,” sentenced to 4% 
years in = ail $10,000 fine and is 
now. out on $20,000 .bail pending 


This. thought control attack on 
a working newspaperman.§ should 
be protested to U. S. Attorney 
General Brownell. Funds are -urg- 


ently needed to aid-in Allan's de- 
‘fense. Send to Allan Defense mae 
mittee, 920 Charlevoix Bldg., 
2419 © 
River, Detroit, Mich. 


‘Hello’ Girls 
Seek 35 Hr.- 
40 Hr. Pay 


DETROIT.—Some 16,500, C1O 
telephone workers in Michigan 


Nov. 19-28, Sat., Sun. caeoets 


~ 
oor erenetonen-e 


rand| 


accused of bribery laughed seal 


- while inside a witness refused to)’ 
testify, obviously: having concern’ 


sale . investigation. 


The -last “shakeup” 
was back in 1954 when 18 cops 


chatted outside a grand jury room 


about what the future might hold 


‘ for him. 


- 1954 had some revealing items 
* about Detroit cops. We quote: 


- marched to the home of a numbers 
racketeer for payofis . . 


ding who? Now listen to Mayor 
_ Albert Cobo, “the police depart-| 


_* 
. : 
ft = 
, 2 a 
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ee 


 Sigoany. Tactioee eg oe the. charges 


« - 
2 
why th eh? = $3.7 a 
- ‘ % ¥ 


‘ ibn = Sapo e ae 
if pole he? Girne 


A Grand Jury report. on Dec. 5, 


“We had grand jury testimony 
that a parade of 72 policemen 


How 


could this have happened with 


we recall'. 


supervisory officers, sergeants and|—. 
lieutenants remaining in ignor- 
ance?” 

Yes, how could it? Who is kid- 


ment investigated itself, I think 
{quite a compliment to the 
t vo eae after months of} 


a 


and jury didn’t 
“$ the grand jury 


kdown in: morale 


$25 hos . sambliog SS go 


ame! Council so 
ae of brutality and anti- 


‘Charge Against 


in. its. Fett © 


[pany was also charged: with “refhisak 
oO 


Negro press who carr 
edevabicnk stories of police brutal: 
ities, and spying on workers meet- 
‘ings by the “subversive” squad. 
From mid-August -to’ mid-Oc- 
tober, 1954 a wave of traffic deaths 
swept Detroit. Some 50 people 
were killed in Detroit's streets in 
‘that period as compared.to 22 
with the same time the year be- 


aré voting for strike action to win 
the 35 hour week at 40 hours pay, 
additional wage increases and a 
new contract. .The workers also 
seek, ‘elimination of a my 
clause, Also they. want @ union 
shop, promotions based on senior- 


ity. 3 
This is the first time here that 


the shorter work week with no re- 


fore. Police Conimissioner Piggins, 
attributed the increase in traffic’ 
deaths to the use of traffic — 
in “10 Squad D strike. 

Two hundred cops. daily were 
poured into that strike area to 
protect scabs going through the 
picket lines. 


File Unfair Labor 


Buffalo Arms ieee 
BUFFALO, Aug. 30. (FP).—The 

United Steelworkers, - CIO, — has 

filed a. new: unfair labor practice 


|taxes was paid. cant ar 


duction in pay has actually enter- 
‘ed into CIO negotiations here and 


‘it’s a main demand. The UAW-} 


CIO postponed their demand for 
30 hours work week with 40 hours 
pay until two years from now. If 


it is expected that a rash/of unions 
will open up on this, either on 


tary agreements. 
The Michigan Bell Co, profit 


fat with $24,350,565 made from 
March, 1954 to March, 1955, after 
e, “in- 
ability v8 ay with that bankroll. 
28, . the: “Michigan 


charge ‘against Buffalo Arms Inc., 
‘whose Akron -platn was the sce 
of a ‘ye pong strike which was 
Susy last June. 


ae > representative 
jelection- at’ the plant. The ¢om- 


argain;’. Both company and 
company asdori petitions for a rep-| 
jresentation election are i 


' = r <a ay By . be 


Ibor’ activities pe the 1 8 that 


to b eheard “here by the National 
Board, 


as 


. ° ‘ea 
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The. deh charged the oie i 
pany. with dominating: the: Hourly} 
Rated Employes of Buffalo Arms’ 
nye an independent union now} 


“Giveaway” - Public Utilities: Com- 
mission’ granted. a $2,802,000 rate 
increase to “Ma” Bell here. 


x" 
: 


* 
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ng strike} bad 


the telephone workers win it here, 


contract renewals . or ‘supplemen- | 
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GOOFED. Labor Jeaders tin Flint are in a “frenzy” abou v.p. 
Tricky Nixon possibly heading a parade Sept. 7 in Flint on the 
town's Centennial exhibition. The arrangements committee which la- 
bor is.a pare invited Eisenhower, but GM’s Postmaster’ General Ar- 
thur Summerfield took care of the rest and the word is out that it 
may be Nixon who will tramp up Saginaw St. Meanwhile the Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Paul Bultler charges Nixon with signing 
property deeds in Southern California contining racial restr‘ctions, 
namely barring Negroes from buying the property at any time. 

* 

EXCHANGE. The AFL International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has welcomed the Geneva conference and the idea of ex- 
changing visits between the American and Soviet delegates. The 
story: appeared in the te edition of the union's journal. 

* 


LEAFLET. Might be a scorching leaflet distributed in the La- 


bor Day parade about two Detroit beers who refuse to hire Negro 


workers in all phases ‘of shel setup. 
* 

GRIPE. Why should the Detroit instenbodk police head a La- 

bor Day parade when most of us have seen them head the same 


horses into picket lines? 
* 


: MeCARTHYITE. Drew Pearson pegs “Wobbling” Wilbur 
Brucker, GM’s choice for Secretary of the Army as‘a friend of would 
be American feuhrer Joe McCarthy. Don't surprise us her in Michi- 
gan. Brucker was a buddy. ef the Wolverine Republican Club that 
circulated his petitions when they were a front for the fascist like 
Black Legion. In faét when eight of the elub’s officers were arrest- 
on murdering Charles Poole, WPA worker, and a raid was made on 
the club's headquarters, Brucker's petitions for U. S. Senator in 
1936 were found in the hall. : 
* 

DEPORTATION HLSTERIA. The Immigration flatfeet are at 
it still. They are ‘mailing letters‘to people “inviting” them to appear 
at Immigration offices for questioning. You have the right to re- 
fuse to answer any questions until you have a chance to see a law- - 
yer. If you are a’ citizen, you ‘can tell them. . 

*® 


APPOINTEL 
on the Nationa 


. Congressman Charles Diggs eb been nadbidiid 
| Committee of the Democratic Pasty, ef which 
Gov. “Soapy” Williams is er Chairman. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS. Mayor Albert Cobo can look for some 
ress from r ge after he locked Don Ball of the Detroit 
out of his office.and ordered him eut of a press conference. Ball found 


out that Cobo’s family which owned property had allegedly violated 


some sidewalk ordinance. It was 
mean the violation not the —e 


AUTOMATION. Chrysler te a new $20 million Chrysler and 
DeSoto plant ready to start produetion with the new medel. This 
plant has automatic machinery which can increase production one- 
third over raiaee Chrysler plants. | 

¥* 


ie “fixed” by brother Al, we 


C. E. Wilson. The boss of both of 
them is President. Eisenhower. As 
‘long as - President Eisenhower 
‘doesn’t decisively repudiate this 
|McCarthyite action of ‘his ap- 
‘pointee Brownell, and quash the 
indictment against the UAW, la- 


= | bor ee avert -_— hold | 


Repeal WALTER McCARRAN LAW 
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‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 7 
DETROIT. — Labor Day, 1955 


will see. thousands marching; car- 
ee vin 


-slogans and ~ listening’ to 
speake g. defying the Eisenhower 
Adrninistration’ s attempt to muzzle 
the UAW and its 1% million mem- 


bers through a Federal indictment. | - 


The indictment alleges .that the}. 
’ union “violated” the Federal Cor-} 


ruption Practices Act when it paid 
$5. 985 out of its general fund for 
our television programs during the 
1954 elections on which candidates 
for federal’ office appeared. 


_. Walter. Reuther, UAW president 
has charged that any action such 


_as. this, which “threatens the right 


of any group or citizen to express 
his point of view in the free market 
place of ideas, threatens the very 
foundation of our democratic ideals 
and puts in jeopardy our basic civil) 
liberties.” 


UAW attorneys have till Sept. 
30 to file for details of the gov- 
ernment’s attempt to “muzzle the 
union: The trial is expected to be- 
gin shortly after that date. 


_ Judging the case on freedom of 
thought and expression will. be 
Federal Judge Frank Picard. Any 
illusions that Picard would auto- 
matically rule in favor of the-union 
because he was a New | Dealer 
once, and was appointed by re 
carded by remembering, he’s al- 
ready jailed Communists for thei 
thoughts, rather than their deeds. 
The pressure from Ford, GM, and 
the other moguls of auto and the 
Eisenhower Administration will be 
on to give them a “guilty’ verdict. 


The AFL press in Michigan has 


branded the indictment of its sister 
labor movement attack on the First 


Amendment and an assault on ALL. 


of . organized labor. 


What seems to be missed is that 
if the union is convicted that leaves 
every member of the 1% million}; 
UAW-CIO open to a charge of 
participation in a criminal con- 
spiracy. Because if the union —is 
found guilty by stacked courts of 
“conspiracy then the next move 
will be to indict the members: 


This is thought control. 


When the first thought control 
persecutions of Communists undér 
the Smith Act took ‘place in 1948; 
this paper urged the UAW, regard- 
less of their anti-Communist views, 


_ to support the Bill of Rights for 


Communists as the only way of de- 
fending these rights for all Amer- 
icans. 

We said at that time the heart 
of the whole anti-Communist -at- 
tack was to get at the American la- 

‘ bor movement. When the ruling 
powers in the nation put over the 


Smith Act indictments they did so, 
to lay the foundation for making 


~~ |UAW’s political activities is tied 


| You don’t have to agree with 
Perrin’s views to credit him with’; 


= 
* 
se 
ae: 


working class political activity a 
criminal act. 

Thats where we are and when 
the Labor Day marchers call for 


ment of their union and _ repeal of 


Eisenhower “dropping the indict- 


ction 


all anti-democratic 
ployers efforts who are trying ‘to 
prevent workers freely making 
their own political choice and as- 


sociation, as well as right to think. | 


legislation; 
thats-a step’Jgo defeat the em-| 


—e 


DETROIT.—Under a , caption, 
“Speaking of You,” 
Free Press, Aug. 26, tells about 
goings on, aboard the yacht of 
Horace Dodge, Jr.,, one of the 
tycoons whose vast wéalth comes 
from the speeded up Chrysler 
workers. 

A. corps of waiters and chefs, 
Served steak to a select list of 


the Detroit! 


sixty. guests recently whose names 
read like the chief stockholders of 
all the big corporations around 
here.- 


They eat by the pool at the De- 
troit Yacht Club, a millionaire 
hangont on the Detroit River, 


where the Dodge yacht is tied up 
‘after being down in Palm Beach 


DETROIT.—Fhe sending of a 
Negro woman singer, Mahalia 
Jackson on a mission of peace and 
good-will to the Soviet Union has 
been proposed to John Foster Dul- 
les, U. S. Secretary of State by 
the Rev. James L. Lofton, pastor 
of the 6,000 member Church of 


Propose Sending Negro Woman Singer 
On Peace, Goodwill Mission to USSR 


‘Our Prayer here. : 

Dr. Loftus said that the gospel 
singer whose rose from poverty to 
win acclaim of critics and music- 
lovers all over the world should be 
sent on a round-the-world peace 


teak for Dodge, Hensieunanes te 


for the last six months. 

The poolhouse got a new paint 
job-just for the “little supper and 
new redwood furhiture was spec- 
ially designed for the lounging 
guests to munch their steak on. 
While they were eating an or- 
chestra played “appetizing” mu- 
sic: (We didn’t know anyone had 
to have an appetite whipped up 


ting three days a week. Now they 
are laid off with thousands more 
due to “model changeover.” Ply- 
a laid off 7 000 this last Tues- 
ay 

Michigan now has . 125,000 
workers unemployed and the fig- 
ure is climbing at. the rate of 
10,000. to 13,000. a week. .Mean- 
while the Chrysler Corporation ex- 


to eat steak. Ed. note.) 

When the Free Press. captioned 
the account, “Speaking of You" 
they certainly werent talking 
about the many thousands . of 
Dodge workers now walking the 
streets “living” on unemployment 
compensation and eating hambur- 
gers, 3 Ibs. for $1. 

Over ten thousand of, them. 
since early May of this year 


ecutives, of which Horace Dodge, 
Jr., is a part, are chiseling on giv- 
ing the UAW-CIO its econcmic 
demands for . 139,000. Chrysler 
workers. Chrysler made in profits _ 
after taxes in the first six months 
of 1955, $70 million. | 

No wonder Horace Dodge, Jr., 
can eat stakes and get new red- 
wood furniture designed for his 
lounging guests to sit on when 


mission, visiting all countries, 


haven’ t worked a full Liner get- 


they eat the steak. 


By NAT GANLEY. 


Robert Perrin, Detroit Free 
Press Labor Writer, indicates that 
in Michigan the AFL-CIO merged 
labor organization could approach 
a million members at the start. 


“These plus wives and_ hus- 
bands,” writes -Perrin, “would 
total well over one-fourth of . the 
roughly four million eligible Mich- 
igan voters. Politicians, who have 
the habit.of keeping an eye on 
the ballot box, will hardly be able 
to ignore them . .. There may be 
more efforts, such as the Federal 
Grand Jury indictment of the 
UAW-CIO to curb labor's political 
activities. Or, there may be GOP 
efforts to woo the unionists.” 


being a capable young’ Labor 
writer, a producer of what the 
newspaper game calls “think). 
pieces.” “In the above quote he 
makes an important point, namely,} 
that the indictment to curb the 


in with the AFL-CIO merger this 
year and the great fears of the 
powers-that-be on how the mer- 
ger will efféct the ballot box. 

_ Since Perrin is neither a Marx- 
ist, nor a Left. Winger, you. can't 
expect him to see that the “politi- 


WORTH 


DETROIT. — From the Labor 
Day message of UAW-CIO presi-| 
~~ dent Walter Reuther:. 
~ 4 . » “We have commended our 

government for seeking to bring to 
the world an era of honorable 


peace. | 
“We commend President 
Eisenhower for his personal con- 
tribution at Geneva toward lessen- 
ing world tensions . . .-in which 
the nations of the world might at 


le-|this issue both: the Republican and 


REPEATING 


the. only war we seek.” 

‘» «+ The Administration’s do- 
mestic program for the favored 
special interests jhas ‘been a series 
of gigantic give-aways— ‘a $64 bil- 
lion question’. of rewarding the 
rich with. the resources of all the 
peop a 

eur “At a time when corpora- 
tion profits are -breaking all-time 
records, close. to 3,000,000. Ameri- 
jcans are unemployed. . . ; 

«+.» The civil rights record of 
|the Congress is a total ‘blank. On 


ity. for thei|® 


[cians’ he refers to are class politi- 
aes Big Business Politicos, that 
they command the roost in both 
the national GOP and Democratic 
parties, altho they prefer the COP, 
that it’s not the wedding of the 
labor leaders they fear, But they 
‘fear that the combined union 
imembership may take over the 
‘honeymoon and pressure their la- 
bor leaders to get them progressive 
results in the sphefés of curbing 
corporation profits, extending dem- 
ocracy, peace and equality. There- 
fore, unlike some sectarians in the: 
Left camp who see only. a reac- 
tionary top leadership control in 
the merger, Big Business is all in 
a sweat to destroy the potential 
grass roots political power repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO merger at 
its very inception. Hence: the in- 
dictment against the UAW, 


As to Perrin’s point about “woo- 
ing the unionists, Big Business 
always pursues a “club. or “car- 
rot’ policy in relation to the work- 
ers. The employers live under a 
dilemma. The workers are an ob- 
stacle to their drive for maximum 
profits, and they can’t make-maxi- 
mum profits without the workers. 
When they wield the club on the! 
workers head they always try to 
|woo him into the belief (through 
such tools as the Free Press, etc.), 
that the oe is for his own 
goad. 

But the main point - made by 
Perrin is an additional proof that 
the UAW indictment is no “friend- 
ly little court test ofa law.” Big 
Business is deadly. serious about 
depriving the UAW of. its - free}. 
speech rights in the sphere of po- 


litical action. Once they have’ the 
entire UAW adjudged “criminal” 
jin this case, they have opened the 
door to other “thought “control” 
prosecutions. of the UAW asa 
“criminal co p3 

The. UAW 


acy, , . 
aren g Abe tBrnc in ee res that 


By Michigan 6 a 


Claude Lightfoot, Junius... Scales, 
Dr. Albert. E: ‘Blumbergsand_| 
others, and by the Steve Nelson 
(sedition) case in Pennsylvania 
that “opened the door ,for many 
state anti-labor laws, such as 
“right-to-work” — (i.e. ‘scab) and 
anti-picketing legislation. The free 
speech issue in these cases is ex-| 
actly the same as the free speech: 
issue involved in the UAW case. 
It's all one package prosecution 
by the McCarthyites, the Brown- 
ells and the Dixiecrats in: our land. 


That the UAW is not immune 
from the frame-up technique used 
in the cases against the Commu- 


nists is verified by the statement 
of UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey that the agents of the 
Justice Department urged him to 
deny that the union had spent its 


funds. on political ‘action. . This, - 
Mazey indicated, would have sub- 
jected him to an indictment for 
perjury. 


The fact is, consistent with the 
statement of the late Phil Murray 
that the Taft-Hartleyzlaw is “the 
first real step towards’ the develop- 
ment. of fascism,” that the ~-L1th 
UAW convention in 1947 decided: 
“That we not comply with the un- 
constitutional limitations on polit- 
ical. activities which are written 
into the Taft-Hartley law.” 


The UAW’s free speech views 
are not triable in a criminal court 
proceeding. Attorney General 
Brownell is the direct wielder: of 
the McCarthyite axe in this case. 


|His silent partner is his fellow 


Cadillac Cabinet member, GM's 


(Continued on Page 15) 


UAW Aims First 


— 


Test FEPC 


Law at GM's Buick, Fisher — 


FLINT, Mich. Michigan's new 
FEPC law may get an early. try-’ 
out as UAW members of the Flint 
CIO: Council sifted charges against 
discrimination in hiring by Gen- 
eral Motors at Buick and Fisher 2 
poets here, The law. becomes ef- 

ctive Oct..14, 1955, 

At GM's Fisher, Negro and 
Latin American women are being 
denied emiployment it was charged 
at a recent meeting of the CIO 
Council, 

The FEPC Committee at Buick 
local 599 has sent a letter to man- 
agement, Governor Williams and 
the new state FEPC officials, They 
claim discrimination in hiring and 
state they have afhidavits from a 
number of workers who have been|~ > 7,, 
discrfminated against at the hiring 
gate by Buick employment office 
officials. 

_ The union has ‘tsked for’ a con- 


saored icmbnd cobs be 4 
for|tees in locals 


ee * 2 
“ia td 4 2 3 
weeny Te cs 


1 ade Gap ae Wochly Review 


4 


deemphasize: this historical f 


reported these actions rl dis- 
crimination, it committed .a dis- 
ciiminatory act by allowing a 
lower case “n” on the- want iat 


n 
in its news stories. 
“<= 


The use of a lower case “n 
when. the word. Negro is. used’ in 
a story is a no “typo.” It shows 
someone .either on the _ editorial 
end. or .the printshop better be 
straightened out and be told... - 


The Negro people. are a nation 
and its ‘a Dixicrat tec ree 
+ by 
“na” when — 


_ 
y 


the use. of- lower case - 
writing about Negroes, 

We hope for a retraction by the 
Flint Weekly Review. 


LANSING. ARTS 


been'made to the Michigan FE 


sion among whom: are Alex 


bem ‘well. known. Negro. | 


lof all its ave acy we cig innegan, 


er! 
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On the Inside— 


Labor’s Outlook for ‘56 
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Are America’ s Movies: 


Chan ging? 
Page 6 


* 
- The Real North Africa Story 
Page 4 


Reentered as second oo matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y¥.; under the act of March 3. 1879 
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‘Suncon Go? Top 2 the a 


By JOSEPH NORTH : 


The Irish Have Never 
Accepted Partition 
Page 10 


. 


Page 12 


«* . 


* 


Exercise Doesn't Cause 


the sights of so much of our na- 
tions present and past. How 


Pt Sa eas 
OVE ge a < — ‘ 
a es 


> 
“~ 
> 
oo 


THE PRINTED pages 
of the calendar do not 


correspond with the unruly 


could I forget the Peabody In- 
stitute in Salem where the relics 
of our “early sea-going civiliza- 


Heart. Attacks 


Page ll 


tion are spread? Here are re- 
plicas of our first hardy marin- 
ers, the graceful fleets of masts, 
and before them you - see the 
fragile craft of the Puritans wha 
dared storm and distance in: their 
cockleshells. 

And on the floor above are the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


seasons of our 
lives. Summer 
officially ends 
Sept. 21 but to. 
most of us she 
says an abrupt 
good - bye the 
morning . after 
Labor. Day. 
The beach. or 
the woods are | 
‘memories, by ee - 
now, identified perhaps, by a 
faded tan, a few strained mus- 
cles; and a grievously injured 
pocketbook. 


Mom is prowling through the 
closets, or the’ stores, getting .the 
school-clothes ready, the kids 
talk darkly about the home-room 
teachers, and our lives have 
moved back squarely into the 
city streets. 


This column pleasurably re- 

. calls the blessed week on the 
seacoast of Cape Ann, not far 

from Boston, the long calm 

stretches of gently rolling seas, 

(before hurricanes) the fishermen 

heading out to the horizons, the 

gulls P perched expectantly on the 


Who can forget the blue and 
gold tinted Portuguese church 
in Gloucester where the. Ma- 
donna cradles the Christ child in 
one arm and a fishing schooner 
in the other? And the fishermen, 
so. many of Portuguese origin 
who come to pray in the big si- 
lent church before they go out 
to - face the blue hazards of the 


$ea. 


United Fruit's New Sport— 
Manhunt | 
Page 4 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT IS A long time since flood. waters in 1889 swept down on the city of Johns-| 
town, Pa., and snuffed out the lives of 2,200 men; women and children. This greatest of 
all flood. tragedies in the United States set men to thinking about flood control. From 


1886 until the recent flood that 
devastated vast river valley areas 
in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New. 
Jersey, New. York and Massachu-| 
setts, engineers have been mapping 
plans to control water from the 
time it falls from the -clouds. 

But it was not until 1936 when 
Congress, encouraged by the late 
President Roosevelt, passed the 
Federal Flood Control Act for con- 
struction of great reservoir dams in 
six large river valleys that a nation- 
wide program of flood control, agri- 
culture irrigation and water sup- 
ply was developed. 


is none which is more than two- 


‘thirds complete. Some have i Sed 
begun. And completion of all those 
presently... authorized would ‘ still 
jleave ‘the nation exposed to fleod 
losses’ aggregating some 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually.” 

General Sturgis presented a 
gloomy outlook. He said: ; 


“The -nation is still:a long way 
from achieving even the degree of 
\flood protection e are now 
ood {technical capable of previding.” 
Even the completed. water con- 
‘trol projects are: declared by en- 
'gineers to be inadequate to meet 
such storms as Diane. It is doubted — 
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ment brought by the rains of Hurri-| adequate dams and a deenivied 
cane Diane in the Northeast states! riyer bed. 
has made it necessary to examine * : 


the state ot the FDR flood control POUR-AND oP Se 
program today. HAL i re) 
Congress. placed the Corps of ~ ado tg a Ti 


Engineers in charge of a compre- 
projects are estimated to have- 
hensive flood control-plan to con- vented $7,500,000 (B) of 


struct dams, dikes, underground 
conduits: and pumping stations in gregh os aaa eee 


the major river basins. But Con- 
yet enjoys a complete flood con- 


‘gress appropriated only $300 mil- ‘ 
tro said Lieu Gen. 
lion dollars over the yeats, which : “= oD aul ei, chink of thaf*if several big projects planned 


half of the plan. bags, of Engineers. “In fact there! _ (Continued on Page 13). 
YES, it was a week packed The tremendous damage, loss of te Seer ae Pa RE a ae 


with memorable experiences and property, life end the unemploy-| | .IN/THE AREA hit by'Hurricane es 
a Diane, construction was therefore 
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Connecticut Rivers—the main wa-! «” 5 
terways—and no work was done'on ~ | 
WITH BANG _| the small contributaries where the. :¥ 
d Areas ‘where water control proj-- © ‘ ; 
Sees ‘The Harlem Prsidom of the held a forum last week: with jects: have been completed — even 
: Press Committee really started. Joe Clark reporting on ~ the ieee, they were. in the wake of 4 
ence. Over 200 Garment work- |damage from ‘the storm. There the << 
ers and friends listened intently |turbulent waters were held in the. . ma 
and participated in the discus-_| artificial lakes behind strong dams. 

a number of Daily Worker. and Johnstown, Pa.,.the most flood- 
Worker subs were brought in. fate wg von in the nation. I re- 
member how >ye I 
‘THIS WEEK'S SCORE: © ree ee ee 


piain: force of the flood rampaged, .. | 
“fall season. with a “meaning of the Geneva Confer- ‘serious 
sion which followed: Here, too, I lived during my youth: in 
| fled: eject my parents 19 “ 
he bills’ when: the spring rains 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


RENEWED and sharpened teak: by union leaders upon the big 
business administration-in Washington, mainly on.domestic issues, set the 
tone to Labor Day and labor's kickoff. for the’ 1956 campalans A Truman 


“give ‘em hell” speech ‘will feature Detroit's Labor Day cele- 
bration in Cadillac Square. There were no signs of any suc- 
cess in the Eisenhower Administration's effort to win sup- 
port either among the rank and file or officialdom of labor. 


The general theme of Labor Day statements is labor 


unity to’ be formally. completed 
next December and the tremen- 
deus power it can be for defeat 
of big business’ ‘control in Wash- 
ington in next year’s elections. 


George Meany, slated to be 
president of the united labor move- 
ment, said’in-a speech before the 

California’ Federation of Labor 
convention: 


“Nothing has happened since 
the 1952 elections to indicate the 
AFL was wrong when it endorsed 
Adlai Stevenson.” 


He pointed to the administra- 
tion’s anti-labor record and failure 
to make good on Eisenhower s 
presidential campaign promises to) 
take the union-busting features: 
out of the Taft-Hartley Law. He 
ako ‘pointed to the major danger 
spots the continuing unenmploy-| 
ment .and falling farm income. 

* 


JACK KROLL, director of the 
CIO’s political action committee! 
set tone in particularly sharp words 
in a pre-Labor Day address, 


“The Eisenhower administra- 
tion is the most corrupt adminis-. 
tration this country has had since 
the Harding regime,” he said. 

If the trend continues, Kroll 
said, the policies of the govern- 
ment will result in “complete 
domination” by Wall St. 

“The Dixon-Yates deal may yet, 
stand when the full story is told, 
with Teapot Dome and the scan- 
dals of the Harding administration 
and Black Friday of the Grant Ad- 
ministration,” Kroll said. 
The Salk vaccine mess, said 
Kroll was due to the “leave-it-to- 
business doctrine of the Eisen- 

_hower administration.” 
out on resigned Airforce Secretary 
Talbott's corruptive practices and 


said he “was kicked out because 
he ‘was caught with his hand “in| Some 300 officers and otherMol- 


the till.” — flowers of Sun are also reported to 
“But for every Talbott that is, have been arrested on charges of 
kicked out,” Kroll went on, “there| “subversion” and “spreading dis- 
- are today in Washington hundreds satisfaction,” the New China News 
of corporation executives, acting Agency reports. 


‘START | seta a onan is bebecoaiame: abe rte 


whose primary concern is with the 


profit - 


leaders.” 


their best campaign is possible by 
sharpening up on the “Big Biz 
character of the regime in. Wash- 


ington. ) 
: * 


of the adniinistration to do much 
on the welfare front, said: 
“For: the favored special. inter- 


posed gigantic giveaways—a $64 
billion estion—of rower the 
rich with the resources of all the 
people. 

“The “great erusade’ of 1952 has 
emerged not as a ‘crusade for the 
people but as a race to reward the 
lumber interests, the business in- 
terests, the real estate interests, the 
eleetric power interests the oil} 
and natural gas interests and all 
the other interests to which the 


great crusade’ has emerged as a 
crusade against »veform, 


terest.” 

In his formal Lidice Day. state- 
ment, Meany refrained from: at- 
tacks upon the administration but 
called for‘ more eéffective. political 
*Jaction in ‘56 and utilization of la- 
bors unity for that end. 


Chiang Jails 300 
In Faction Fight 


Faction squabbles in Formoéa. 


Kai-shek of General Sun Li-jen, his 
personal Chief of Staff. > 


ests, it has been a series of Bre 


‘GOP is so closely bound. The} 


He went alljhave led to the arrest by Chiang}~ 


tstitution of the “40. and 8”, 
‘\making organization of the Ameri- 
ican Legion, got 
{found its way. to the: floor of the 
{state-wide 
'|Legion held recently in Pittsburgh. | 


iriaalg 


; from is reported 
|the.“hot resolution” had “got 
‘somewhere between the district 
jand the state Headquarters of the 
Legion.” 


in’ some “ governmental capacity © 
‘Side of their: ‘company's 


It seems that Jabor Jeaders feel 2 . 


A SECTION of Walter Reuth- | 
‘ers Labor Day statement:. after ; 
pointing td. the: extréme: reluctance - 


“GIVE "EM HELL” 
TRUMAN 


To Mone Mindel — 


Parole Plea 
A hearing on parole in Wash- 
ington for 74-year-old Jacob 


‘victim, is, scheduled ‘early, :this 
- month. The date for the hhear- 
ing on releasing this aged, ailing 
scholar’; is ‘approximately 
same-ss. his: birthday. | 

‘Thousands of friends and. ad- 


: mirers “who have through the 
years, revered this teacher, are 
sending him birthday. greetings 
to his ‘prison, the address of 
which- is P.M.B. 11151,.- ‘Dan-. 
bury, Conn. ) | 


iaty | known, has long been’ ill 
with heart’ ‘and stomach ailments 
and great indignation has been 
aroused, here and abroad, that 
he is _imprisoned, and for no 
other “crime” than holding ideas 
to which he had been faithful 
his adult years. 


AT WAR WITH 


‘THE LEGION eee 
eee PHILADELPHIA 
[28 | SOMEWHERE between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, a resolu- 
ition aimed at eliminating an anti- 
{Negro clause contained in the con- 


fun- 
“lost” and never 


convention of the’ 


Robert S: ‘Reed, First District 
Deputy Conimander, and. delegate 
Lincoln Post of Philadel. 


lost 


“Reed is leading a fight to have 


— the controversial resolution brought 


before the National Convention of 
‘|the American Legjon that ~ will’ 


‘jconvene in Miami this fall. 
In a statement that appeared in| th 


>! 


thy we she first 
Labor. De. 


ile RC. Beas al 
“atelacgne 0 288 tucaia Ore web 


> se: 
ms Nai gs. 
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he PAol. apniemieniat-my 
abi, nk ie oe ie oat 


ia. New. ‘York's... Union, 1 


the last week’ Pittsburgh Courier, 


mman eid is reported te 


ve sai 


r 


clause. is. against the ‘preamble of 


: ; 
< ff wee haye: to. battle this. 
Ags, bghgerewy he 


- {Pop) Mindel, oldest. Smith Act. ; 


against - 
progress, against the public in-[ 


the . 


“Pop ’ Mindel, as Ye ‘is: ‘pop... 


to have said that! 


| 


2} : “It’s not that Negroes| 
[want to join 40 and 8, it’s, that the 


s constitution. | cx 


jthey return as have strikers of other. 


welcome to the “spirit of Gene- 


va” stood out in many Labor 
Day statements of union leaders 
this year. Reuther'’s statement 
which still restated much of the 
~ CIO’s past pro-cold war line also 

contained the following: | 

“We have commended our 
government for seeking to bring 
to the world an era of honor- 
able peace without appease- 
ment, We commend President 
Eisenhower for his personal con- 

‘ tribution at Geneva toward les- 
sening world tensions and in 
helping to create a more favor- 
able’ international climate \ in 
which the nations of the world 
‘might-at last find the way to a 
lasting and just peace. 

“If honorable peace comes, as 
we fervently hope and prey it 
will, the responsibilities of our 
country to the peoples of the free . 
world will not be diminished; 
they will be increased, .As the 
acknowledged leaders of the 
free world, the United States 


programs to aid the peoples of 
other lands and, particularly in 
the under - developed areas of 
the world, to wage “hot” and 

“cold” wars against —— 
only war we seek.” 


* 


EVEN GEORGE MEANY, 
who since the Geneva conference 
has been delivering “speeches 
picturing the results as “zero, 
zero. was forced to tip his hat to 
peace within the context of vi- 
cious anti-Soviet language and 
efforts to disparage the results 
of the big power talks. 


“We of -labor. are vitaly inter- 
Nasi ; 


a 


THE HOPE of -peace |; “a a 


must help develop policies and — 


ested in. peace because we can- 
- not live without it,” declared 
-Meany..“We fully realize that in 
- this atomic age war can. wipe 
Out overnight everything we 
have struggled to build.” . | 
But after lengthy argumenta- 
tion that adds up to no negotia- 
tions, Meany said “If it is at all 
possible to make any progress tto- 
ward peace through negotiation 
with the Communist leaders, we 
should take advantage of such 
opportunities.” : 


THE THREE TOP leaders of 

‘the Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers in their Labor Day 
statement said: _ 

“The prospects for peace have 
become brighter in recent 
months. . . It is. undoubtedly 
contributing to the universal de- 
sire to put atomie energy to work 
to help raise the world’s stand- 
ard of living, and here, too, we 
are making progress. 

“We live: in a world where 
the only alternative to peace is 
total destruction. . .” 


The ACW statement also said: 


“The widespread campaign to 
suppress civil liberties has abat- 
ed somewhat in recent months. 

_ But if the tide of hysteria seems — 
to be turning, we must still 
guard against those reactionary 
elements who are willing and 
able to use anti-Communism as 
a screen for attacks on liberal 

_and liberal goals. The govern-. 

ment security system, which re- 
cently is even trying: to extract 
oaths from fesidents of public 
housing, was badly conceived 
and is poorly administered.” 


Strikes to ‘ force cmnglavecs to 
come up to or better the 1955: 
wage “pattern” moutited. to a new 
thigh last wéek. Main ‘attention was 
centered en Detroit’s Chrysler ne- 
}gotiations. still continumg - as the 
deadline for the company’s contract 
poovering 139,000 eiscaks: was 
reached. ES a 

The United hosenaliiie Workers 

was also occupied on several other 
of the major strike fronts. 

Negotiators seemed to be get- 


| 


40,000 workers in 18 International’: 
Harvester plants was in its second 


week. 


The. strike, of 20,000 Bendix 
Corp. workers. in eight plants also 
continued as negotiators still met! 


and talked. 
x 


MORE THAN 3, 000. workers of; 
the Terre Haute, Ind. , and Sprin 

field, Ill., plants of the Allis-Chal- 
mers chain remained on strike- de- 
spite the plea of UAW leaders that! 


A-C «plants, while 


imaras ef-. 
forts continued. 


Numerous smaller situations are 
coming to a head on the vast UAW 
front’ as the union presses for the} 
“pattern.” 


The deadline fer 24, 000 Amer-| 
ican Motors (Nash) ‘workers was}. 
due Friday morning. The latter!’ 
‘company was still insisting on some 
concessions to enable _it “to ‘com- 
pete” with the . a Three” as the} 


x, 


from one. ‘national  daateendtin: to} 
the other, it will-be done.” © 
Specifically, the resolution asks| 
at =.a.. restrictive | “the 48 90d 
clause be taken out, of the 40 
8 .censtitution. ‘. ee 

convention in. 


(At .the. 1954. 


| 
ting nowhere fast as the strike of|# 


other} 


| 


F 


-walkout. 


| 


trike Wave for 55 
nttern at New 


strike deadline was almost reached. 


The United Automobile Workers 
reached an agreement with. Fire- 
stone Rubber, but\set a strike for 
Sept. 6 for 15,000 workers in the 
B. F. Goodrich chain, for “sub- 


stantial” wage increases. 


The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO, announced. its 
Westinghouse Conference © -with 
jrepresentatives of 28 Westinghouse 
locals speaking for 42,000: of the 
eompany s workers, decided to call 
a nationwide strike umless the 
time-study dispute that has brought 

a strike and shutdown at the East 
Pittsburgh plant of the company 
is settled. That-plant has been prac- 
Sean shut down since Aug. 8. 

* 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS 
Union announced an overwhelm- 
ing vote for a strike of 5,500 work- 


7 


B 
J 


jers of the Pan-American Airlines 
'The National Mediation Board im- 


in and took fur- 


mediately step 
the dispute for 60 


isdiction to halt 
days. — 

Another stirke continued in_ its 
second week Emerson = Electric, 
‘near East St. Louis, where the 
county sheriff refused to escort 
scabs through picket lines and an — 
| anti-picketing injunction’was ‘hand- 
ed on. More than. 2, 000 workers 
are involved. 

The country's longest, strikes con- 
tinued without a sign of a break. 
At Sheboygan, Wis., the state's un- 
ions set a giant rally. on Sept. 10 
in support of the Kohler Co. strik- 
ers now in the 18th month of. their 


The hotel union's strike at 16 
| Miami hotels that began last April, 
continued as the. National. Labor 
Relations Board: refused “to: take 
jurisdiction for a collective bargain- 
ling poll. to determine union Fepre- 
sentation. 

r strikers, 


Louisiana's. 1,500 sugar 


ast aie the Pennsylvania. de-|.. 


+ 


sane 


‘out -since . last April,: I have | 

fresh AFL and CIO. sup- 
oni fox victory. 

ages etesihe eat 


’ 


-< CHICAGO. — Declaring that 
_. “Kohler is a name ‘to live in in- 


oo . famy,” the Plant Gate News, UAW 


regional organ, called for a nation- 
_ wide consumer boycot of Kohler 
products in a lead editorial state- 
ment. 
~ “Kohler has been on strike for 
16. months,” the editorial declared. 
_ “It has hired scabs and strikebreak- 
_ers—and some of the scroungiest- 
looking characters who ever crawl- 
ed —— from under a nae suc- 
in operating. the plant at 
less toon etieke iency than any scab plant 
in the nation. 


“The meeting in Chicago failed 
because of Kohler’s demand for 
_ total surrender by the union to the’ 


company. Kohler has proposed that 
Only 540 jobs would be given to’ 


the 3,000 union members now on 
strike. 

“At a mass meeting in Sheboy- 
gan, 2,000 striking members of Lo- 
cal 288 voted unanimously by a 
show of hands to reject the pro- 
posal. Not one hand was raised 
when the question of. acceptance 
of the Kohler Co.’s offer made at 
Chicago was presented for a vote. 

* 


“EMIL MAZEY, international 
secretary-treasurer of UAW-CIO, 
who led the negotiations in Chi- 
eago, told the audience that the 
companys proposal was a demand 
for ‘unconstitutional surrender’ 
which would ‘liquidate our union.’ 

“Then Emil Mazel called for an 
intensified strike effort and ‘called 
for nation-wide boycott of Kohler 
products started four months ago 


+ Wilson & Co. to reverse its decision 


~ DELEGATIONS SEE DALEY 
ON WILSON RUNAWAY | 


di CHICAGO. — The United Pack- 
 inghouse Workers Union (CIO) ex-, 
- tended its public campaign at get. 


the plant shuts. down are Negro 
workers. 

The union charges that Wilson 
& Co. intends to move a major part 
of its Chicago operation to the non- 
union Oklahoma City plant, which 
took over work of the Chicago 
sheep- kilk already in 1946. 


to close down its big Chicago pack- 
"Ing plant. Supported by leaders of 
_. the Back of the Yards Council, and, 


y 
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Dr. Harry F. ‘Ward. 


a Speak in Chicago 


by Local 833.” ments and Peg for =n 


The editorial concluded with the 
appeal: “ “Don't Buy Kohler!’ is a 
battle cry that must ring in every 
union hall throughout - America!” 


Ingersoll W 
For Wage, Con 


Ii. Phone | RA 6-9198. 


CHICAGO. — Despite the di- When this move was rejected by 
secessionists | 


visive efforts of an attempted raid the ‘workers, the 
by five different unions, Ingersoll) switched to the Steelworkers (CO), 
Steel workers are rapidly closing which petitioned for a labor board 
ranks to ‘battle the company for ajelection. A joint move by the IAM 
15-cent wage increase plus other|(AFL) and the -AFL. Teamsters: 
major demands. The decisive mar-| Union :was_still-born. for Jack . of 
gin by which. the workers chose to, enough signatures to get . on the 
merain in their .old union, FE-UE,| ballot. 

served to.win back the majority of} FINALLY the United ‘Auto 


workers who supported one or an- ‘Workers (CIO) intervened, . and 


other of the raiding unions: , . b bing’? 
Even as bargaining. sessions got|2 ter appealing to the top leader: 


under way, the newly established|ship of the CIO, were awarded 
unity was making itself felt in a) jurisdiction on the strength of hav-| 
thilitant fight to: win several. key| ing bargaining rights for other 
grievances. |plants in the chain (Borg-Warnér). 

Eight months ago, a secession| The Steelworkers then’ withdrew, 
movement was tried by the IUE| leaving only the UAW and FE- UE 
(CIO), with the support of.a bing the ballot. In the election held! 
tion of the local’s top leadership. ' late |] last month, the workers chose 


community leaders from the South 
- Side, union representatives visited | 
. “Mayor Richard Daley -to urge the: 

. city to use its influence against the | 
Wilson “run-away.” Business men 
in these areas are worried about the | 
effects on their business resulting 
from the permanent loss of 3,500 
jobs (and pay checks). 


~~’ Union ‘plans include discussions 
with Chicago area Congressmen to 
explore the Wils Federal pressure 


against ilson sultdown. 

* 
JACK SOUTHER, president of 
. Local 25 (Wilson) pointed out that 
although the union contract covers | 
severance pay, this amounts to a 
few weeks stop-gap only. For ex: | 
ample, a worker with 10 years sen-, 
jority receives seven and one half 
weeks pay, with one and a half 


weeks. added for each aie Guee 


Two 
On Trips 


CHICAGO. Two _ prominent, 
Chicago leaders have added their 
‘reports of recent visits to the 
| Soviet Union to the growing body 
Of discussion from the newly 
opened doors of exchange between 


the U.S. and. the .U.S.S.R.. They 
are Rev. Joseph H. Jackson, pres- 
‘ident of ‘the National Baptist Con- 
vention, Inc., a member of the 
90-man World Council of ta 
year of seniority. Churches Central Gommittee, and 


--“I-am most concerned aboit “ pastor of the Olivet Baptist 
1, 000 workers over 48. years of age, | Church, 3101 South Parkway, and| 
| but too young to qualify for social William H. Spencer, Chairman of 
‘seeurity,” Souther said. “Many of|the Chicago Plan Commission. : 
these will be ‘too old’ to find other} _ Rey. Jackson gave a summary 
. Jobs, and will end up on the relief|of his observations .from a 15-day 
. rolls, when the severance pay runs|preaching tour of the Soviet Union 
: to a welcome home reception in 
$|Olivet’s main auditorium, attended 
: and will lose mostiby over 2 ,000 people. He visited: 
of what they now have. Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev, andi{5 
Over 2,000 of the 3,500 Wilson other. Russian cities as the guest 
workers who will lose their jobs if lof the Union Council of Evapgel- 


ly rm 


COMMUNIST PARTY CALLS 
Fee FUND DRIVE GOALS 


‘CHICAGO. —In a letter congratulating the Cacchioue South Di- © 
ll for going over its fund drive goal by 110 percent, Claude Light-. 
_ foot; Mlineix Indians chairman of the ist Party, stressed the | 
_ “Reed for 100 percent fulfillment by all party divisions. | 

While the raising .of funds may seem like “mere drudgery,” 
“Lightfoot ha out that ‘without Scie. it is impossible to make. 

- ‘for ‘ ‘peaceful co-existence’ and ‘to explain .. : the 
of Geneva,” to rally Chicagoans’ against “the’ shame 
” ort make the necessary defense of the- Bill of || 


nist . Party vliviciods which’ have gone over the top 

re: | 103% “percent;’ “Lawndale, 10244: percent, ‘and Licher 
“102 percent, The South Side has passed 90 percent. ‘Others close to’ 
ee ee Cacchione North, and Flynn. The Commu- 


| 


oe ee 


hicago Leaders Report 


‘partment, he declared. “American 


{the best of everything” during the 


.ftour. 


like men.” 


;me most was the: vitality of Christ- 
‘fians: there, The. “services. are more. 
| like- Negro. services in America. 
lof Caucasians, The Russians. sing, | 


| ibid ‘do. We nae. a great time “2 eo 


to Soviet Union — 


‘in the field of :ideas.” 


“How. long this “cold. war’ be- 
tween Christian and Communist} 
ideologies can remain without open 
conflict only time can tell,” he re- 


ical Christian Baptists -in the ‘ 
U.S.S.R.. As president of the Na-|. 
tional Baptist Convention, Inc., 
Dr. Jackson is the elected spokes- 
man for a reported 4,500,000 Ne- 
gro’ Baptists in America. ‘marked. 


DR. JACKSON told the throng Dr. Jackson iS now preparing tO 
at his reception: “Talk of peace is address arid preside over the Dia-} 
constant in Russia . . . People;mond Jubilee sessions of the Na-| 
there seem sincere in their talk of| tional Baptist Convention, Inc., to] 
peace, but it may be just a lot of|be held in: Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 

talk.” He described the Russian 6-11. 

“exceedingly friendly}. FROM MOSCOW, William M. 
Spencer reports he has been ex- 
changing ideas on city planning 
with A. M. Saslavski, the Mayor of : 
Moscow. “It’s the first time in his- 
tory there has -been such a meet- 
‘ing between American and Soviet 
officials,” he. said. | 

After discussing common prob- 
lems with the Moscow Mayor, 
Spencer said, “The Russians have; 
ideas we ean use and we have ideas} 
they can use.” In moving industry} 
out of the center ef Mescow into} 
the subufbs, the Chicago planner 
said, “they are doing some I've} 
been dreaming of doing. He ex- 
pressed admiration for the Way. they: 
move houses in Moscow. “We de 
it the hard way. We tear them 
down,” he commented. ~ 

Spencer and Soviet officials 


people as 
and kind.” 
He brought back a silver chalice, 
the gift of the First Baptist Church 
of Moscow to the Olivet’ Baptist 
Church. The Chicago congregation, 
sent a Bible by Dr. Jackson as a 
gift to the Moscow congregation. 
The Baptist leader stated that 
‘he went to Russia for religious, not 
political reasons. Foreign policy is 


safe in the hands of the State De- 


officials told me what I should say 
and what I-should ‘not say in Rus- 
sia, but when I got there I said}$§ 
| what I wanted to say. 

Dr. Jackson said “we lived in 
the best of hotels—and enjoyed 


He described the’ Soviet 
Cities as, beautiful and clean. “The} 
‘women keep the streets: clean,” he 


added. “Russian women werk just| Hive 


redevelopment plans 
by mail. The Russians pro 
that Moseow and Chicago ex 


lexperts for a pe 
cer reported. 


He feels that there: is “great in- 
terest in . oo in . Riissia. You 
could. hardly ir any, build i 

| 


where’ we sp What impres 
|All-Slav. Group. to. 


Hold Picnic Sept. 11 


CHICAGO. —Following through 
on last.-year’s huge success, the. 
All-Slav Cultural Committee is ; 
planning its Second Annuat Picnic.} 
| To make it an even’ more af-| 
"lfair, there will be musi¢ <danc-} 
Hing in addition to the cultural} 
presentations.. 


than. the more restrained worship| 


; 
‘shout, and weep just as we Ne- 


dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 3; - | 


‘great 


swapped literature on ther respec-}" 


agreed to continue the exchange} 


dof tine, Spam 


CHICAGO.—Dr. Harry F. Ward, 


,|noted peace and religious Jeader, 
{will speak in Chicago 


on F riday, 

at the Midland Hotel. 
His subject will be “Geneva and 
the. New World Situation.” »The 
méeting will begin at 8:15. It is 
sponsored by the Chicago Council 


% of American -Soviet ii a 


the FE-UE by a vote of 372 to 222. 
A decisive factor in the UAW’s 
failuye to make a stronger showing 
was the refusal of the workers in 
the International Harvesters plants 
(who voted to join the UAW some 
months ago) to support: the raid, 
with the exception of a handful of 
leaders-from the McCormick plant. 


The West Pullman Harvester work- 
ers, next door te Ingersoll, took a 
dim view of the raid as not con- 
tributing to labor unity, and §re- 
fused, without. exception, to play 
any part in the UAW campaign 
to take over at Ingersoll. 


A second maior factor was the 
all-white composition of UAW’'s 
leadérship, which was’a road-block 
to the UAW’s winning strong sup- 
port from the Negro workers who 
make up over 50. percent of the 
taaeiell production unit, and con- 
trasted unfavorably with the stron g 
fight made by the FE-VE for Ne- 
gro rights and Negro-white unity. 


Following the election victory, 
one of the first actions of the FE- 
UE local leadership: was to pledge 
all-out support to the Harvester 
Workers in their strike for a new 
eontract, under the leadership of 
the UAW-CIO. — 


~|ACLU to Study 
Censorship 


- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29.—The 
‘American. Civil Liberties Union 


thds begun a study of govermment 
mews policies to 
where the press and other mass 
media have experienced difficulty 
in obtaining information,” 


“spotlight - areas 


it was| 
announced. 

“In a time of teasion, the needs 
of national security may dictate 


that certain curbs be placed on 
government information,’ t he 


ACLU said, “but we are seriously 


eoncerned that in the name of 
ity the restrictions are so 
it information is denied the 
mass media, and a system of gev- 
ernment censorship may be de- 


ve : 

aeey is being conducted by 
Allen. Bi: ,. former foreign 
correspondent for the N. Y. Times, 
the ‘N. Y. Herald Tribune and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


| | the U. S. against the rejection ok 


a British firm’s low bid to provide 
electrical equipment for the Chief 
Jeseph Dam in the state of Wash- . 


The English electrical company 
had submitted bids for the con-. 
struction of six generators and 


| three transformers for the project 


| Traditional Slav foods pa 
| barbecued. lamb; pavieouea, 
i chicken, . piroshki and: other deli- 
\cious dishes will be served to e1 


au ee ee ~ ‘ » : 
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88| which were ‘lower than those sub-. 
mitted by any American firm. 
Secretary of Defense Charles z=. 


ae z | wilson ordered the Army to reject 


the British bid. Contracts are to be 


‘CHICAGO. — . Two Chicago 
civil liberties groups have: under-. 


taken to challenge the Broyles — 


“loyalty” oath requirement for 
all state employes. These are 
the Chicago regional office of 
the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quaker) and the Il- 
linois Division of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, In con- 
trast with some of the organiza- 
tions in Illinois which had pre- 
viously —. passage of 
Broyles Bill 58, but agreed to . 
“reluctantly” comply with its 


provisions, now that it is law, 


“uew JUST BEHAVE YOURSELF AND YOU HAVE 
RASOLUTELY NOTHING To ert KBOUT ”.. 


the campaign now initiated 
guarantees that there will be a. 
sharp challenge of the law itself. 


Fhe American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee released a state- 
ment by 13: state employes who 
have either refused to sign the 
oath, or will sign under protest. 
Several of the nine refusing to 
sign have been fired, but’ others 
are continuing to work without 
pay, since the “oath” is not a 
condition for employment, but 
for receiving payment of State 
funds. 

Simultaneously, the American 
Friends Service .Committee is 
appealing to all State employes 
to resist the oath by one of the 
following steps: 

1, To resign. from state em- 


Unity Pays Off i in Solid 
Harvester Plants Strike 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO 

Three years ago the Interna- 
<: tional Harvester Co. broke the bit- 
ter ten-week strike of the Farm 
Equipment Workers — UE, Tepre- 
senting half of the workers in the | ing 
chain, At the same time, the come 
pany crushed a six-week strike at 
the Melrose Park workers, organ- 
ized by the 
Workers. The rest of the chain, 
represented mainly by the UAW, 
continued-to work through both 
‘strikes. 

As this article is written, 48 lo- 
cal unions in the Harvester chain 


are solidly united in strike action’ 


against International Harvester. 
How this unity was welded is the 
story of the development during 
the past three years. 

Aiter the defeated strike of 
1952, the company, with typical 
arrogance, issued a_ slick “public 
relations’ ~ folder entitled . “The 
Unbeatables.” This was the story 
of the scabs—the Harvester work- 
ers misled by the company into 

going back to work. International 
Harvester was proud of its victory 
and wanted to tell the world how 
it “did a job”. on the union. 

Tohn L. McCaffrey, president of 
the company, took to the lecture fF 
- platform and-became the darling 
of American industrialists: 
all; had he not done a real hatchet. 
“job on one of: the. nation’s most 


--gnilitant unions? The after-dinner 


~ cocktails must have affected Mc- 
Caflfery’s ability to think clearly. 
In the course of his speeches and 
ariicles he announced: that. Inter- 
Maki onal. Harvester _ would ‘not be 


a A 


Now _- Showing—First 
showing in 15 years! 


“Ten Days that Shook — 
the World ; 


‘The End ‘of 
: St. . 
c NE fie rex 


+ “Opes 1P. M. 
|. 3210 W. Madison St, 


3 ER eg ee porn 


publi ic 


CIO United Auto 


affected by future 
colletcive (lide 
But the workers in the two major 
unions, began to take stock of their 
situation after the 1952. strike. 
They were faced with back-break- 
speedup, wage cuts and rate 
pe He on all sides. The demand 
for unity began to swell - up 
throughout the chain—a demand 
which the leaders could not ignore. 
And at last the workers achieved 
their goal—the ovérwhelming ma- 
jority united into a single union. 
When the FE-UE workers voted 
to merge with the locals in the 
UAW, the mérger was in line with 
the deepest desire of alt workers 
for labor unity. Thus the stage for 
the successful 1955 strike was set. 


THE INK was hardly dry on the 
merger agreement when Interna- 
tional Harvester—ignoring the re- 
cent speeches of its president—in- 
stitut what became known 


“patterns” 


as those whose~ contract ended. 
"|No more talk is being held of 
“illegal” stoppages. 


WHILE the com ny offer 


seems to fit, in general terms, the- 


Ford-GM settlement, it is reliabiy 
reported “that the economic pack- 
age proposed by the company will 
exceed 15 cents. This is in addi- 
tion to the supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance, the health 
and welfare plan and other -items. 
The minimum proposed increase 
is 10 cents, plus what the com- 
pany calls an additional increase of 
18 cents for skilled workers, This 
latter, however, appears to have 
so many strings attached that it 
is nat a genuine offer. The agree- 
ment on a union shop signifies to 
most workers a real victo and 
pays tribute to the power o uf aay 
throughout the chain. 

There remain, however, some 
important unresolved issues, which 
are. the principal roadblocks to a 


ployment in protest: 
2, To. submit a signed oath, 
but to sign a protest, together 


with others opposing the bat 


called “loyalty” oath. 
8. To submit a signed ‘aah 
but to write a. protest on the 


oath itself, and send .copies of 


the protest to the Governor, the 
officials directly concerned, and 
the press. | 


AMONG the nine _ reasons 
lined: by thé Quaker organiza- 
tion for resisting the “oath” are: 


it violates “the tradition of free. 


men,” the individual has a 

sonal res nsibility = to Yelend 
fréedom -by_resisting, the oath 
violates “the presumption of in- 
nocence,” it is “inéffective” asa 
true security measures, it creates 
“an atmosphere of intimidation 


- and conformity,” it violates “reli- 


gious tradition,” and it threatens 
the rights of all, including 


Communists.” 


The statement declared: “We 


- challenge the idea that a Com- 


munist or one “affiliated with 


Communism” can in ‘a free so- 


ciety be denied the right to earn 
his living as a janitor in the pub- 
lic school. Should we personally 
be party to punishing the Com- 
munist by excluding him from 
his profession, where that work 
in no esnse -threatens national 


security? We realize that our - 
willingness to. take the oath or 
to. take it without protest and 
a sense of personal responsibility. 


for seeking its repeal) involves us 

in forcing the disclosure of the 
ih Communists unable to take 
it and unwilling to lie. We be- 
come party to the punishment-of 
men for belief—not for any act, 
but simply. belief.” 

The American Friends Service 


have lost their 


Committee’ will | give financial as- 
sistance to persons-in Illinois who- 
s because of 
refusal to sign oath. Part of 
the funds are provided ne 
a grant of $150, 000 from 
Fund of the Republic, of which 
Robert M. Hutchins, former 
chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, is now Ag president. 


THE jseenican Civil Liber- 
ties Ynion will file a suit to test 
the constitutionality of the Broy- 
les ‘loyalty’ oath. F. Raymond. 
Marks, staff counsel for the 
ACLU, said that a proper plain- 
tiff is bein sought the suit 
should be filed within a month. 

Marks said the ACLU would 
argue, among other points, that 
the Broyles law is in conflict.with * 
the Illinois Constitution, which 
provides that civil officers should 
take an oath to fulfill their duties, 
but ‘no other oath, declaration or 
test shall be required asa 5 ioe | 


fication.” 
* 


THE CHALLENGE | to. the 
Broyles “oath” was hailed by 
Leon Katzen, acting secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress of Illi- 
nois as “another landmark in the | 
growing movement to defend 
constitutional. liberties.” . “The 
Broyles ‘oath’ is not just an ab- 
stract violation of some theore- 
tical right, nor is it aimed at 
— few eo Say rene who may 

old state jobs tis an openin 

wedge at” ‘thought control: of 
state emplo a especially school 
teachers. The logical conclusion 

to Broyles’ so-called ‘loyalty oath’ 
is the development in Georgia, 
where the State Board of Educa- 
tion extended the ‘loyalty oath’ 
to include swearing to not being 
a member of the NAACP or be- 
ing opposed to SS 


Appeal for Support - 
Of Sugar Strikers 


CHICAGO.—Ralph Helstein, international president of the 
United Packinghouse Workers (CIO), and two of his top aides, 
Charles Fischer and George Thomas, will face contempt charges in 
Louisiana on Sept. 21, growing out of the efforts of Colonial and 
Godchaux sugar companies to break the 20-week strike of their work- 
ers. Helstein is charged with “conspiring” to violate a blanket anti- 
labor injunction issued by the' judge in behalf of the two struck 
companies. It carries a possible maximum sentence of one year in 
jail and $1,000 fine. Helstein is going to New Orleans: voluntarily 
to answer the charges, to challenge the “legal” strike-breaking being 
used against the striking members of his union. 

The sugar workers struck after Colonial and Godchaux refused 


After; 


aie 
Ww 


throughout the. plants as the “new 
look.” 

The company began to settle 
long standing grievances in many’ 
plants, in hopes that this “soften- 
ing-up process’ might head _ off 
united-strike action. . 

When. bargaining began, - the| 
ny reportedly offered the 

-GM package with, of course, 
shane added gimmicks of its) own. 
Faced with the united determina- 
tion of the great majority of its 
workers, all the talk of Interna- 
tional Harvester not being. bound 
«dD a a quietly went down 

1e" 

Several ‘days before the strike 
deadline, the Harvester workers in 
Memphis, Chicago. and __ other 
laces started shutting - plants 


Fore 


idown, In past years, the renee 


broke off negotiations when 

legal” Seppe took place, but 

ear, Pay = t was to step 
od boatet And 
harman gsi 


ee bas en. on the! 
UGernsnds: ot ‘these : workers as well' 19 


[in the: malate Of seen g 


settlement. According to local 
strike bulletins, these are questions 
sof job classifications, job rates, 
‘plant-wide seniority, and wider 
application of the increase for the 
skilled trades, There is consider- 


able pressure on the negotiating. 


committee not to “trade off” the 
basic demands affecting working 


on the economic ie sca 
workers have already had dened 
ence with Hisiweaties's policy of 


granting increases, only to take. 
me with piecemeal 


them away 
wage cuts and rate changes. 


THERE “ARE reports of real 
solidarity from one end <of* the 
chain to the’ other. Workers who 
scabbed three years ago are today 
walking the picket lines. The mili- 
tancy of the Negro workers is out- 
standing, and a eg ge unity is 
felt in ev 
Constant, tribute is being 
the role of the workers in 
mer FE s 
model of 

If there 


Eto te 


* who have: set a 
ilitant ‘strike unity. 
e remain any questions 


dispe 
tins vests sac 


‘conditions to win early ogee 7 


of the 


te grant an increase of 10 cents per hour, won in other Southern 
sugar plants, All of the union-busting techniques for which the 
south is becoming infamous have been’ used in an effort to crack the - 


strike, but so far, without avail. 


port the sugar strikers by. refusin 
- Colonial an 


~~ 


The Packinghouse workers have insite ‘to Chicdponsi to sup- | 
to patronize any customers of — 


-Godchaux (ted Ball) ) Sugar Companies. Among the . 


known wholesale outlets for the “scab” sugar in the Chicago area 


are; 


aspect of the ae ) 


WHOLESALE OUTLETS FOR COLONIAL SUGAR: 
~ DISTRICT No, I 


Carbondale Ponbineen Carbondale, Il. _ 

Hansen Storage Company, Milwaukee: Wis. 

George E. Keiser & Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brock Candy Company, Chicago, Ill . } 
E. R. Godfrey Wholesale Grocery, Milwaukee, Wis, 


\ WHOLESALE OUTLETS FOR cobestite: sobam 
DISTRICT No. 1 


Brock Candy Company, Chicago, mh 
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here Did That 


Summer Go? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


‘THE ‘PRINTED pages 
of the calendar do not 
correspond with the unruly 


seasons of our 
lives. . Summer 
officially. ends 


the sights of se much of our na- 
tion’s present and past.- How 
could I forget the Peabody In- 
stitute in Salem where the relics 
of our early sea-going civiliza- 
tion .are spread? Heré are re- 
plicas of our first hardy marin- 
ers, the graceful fleets of masts, 


Labor's Outlook bor: 6 
Pages 8-9 


Are America’s Movies 
Changing? 
Page 6 


The Real North Africa Story 


Page 4 


The Irish Have Never 
Accepted Partition | 
Page 10 
. 
Why Vic Power Blew His 
Top at the Yanks 


Page 12 


Exercise Doesn’ t Cause 
Heart Attacks 


Page Il 


United Fruit’s New. Sport— 
Manhunt 


and before them ydGu see the 
fragile craft of the Puritans. wha 
dared storm and distance in their 
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ME 


Re 


pock 


_ closets, or 


~ teachers, 


from: Boston, 


. sea. 


“Says. an abrupt 


good - bye the- 
morning after. 


Labor Day. 
‘The 


beach or. 
the woods are. 


memories, by’ 


now, identified hand. yy * 
‘faded tan 


acts, pe eae 
cles, and a grievously 
sihiook: 


rowling through the 
e stores, getting the 
school-clothes ready, the kids 


Mom is 


- talk darkly about the home-room 
and our lives have 


moved back squarely into the 


city streets. 


This column pleasurably a 


--ealls the blessed week on 


seacoast of Cape Ann; not tes 
the long calm 
stretches of gently rolling seas, 
before hurricanes) the fishermen 
eading out to the horizons, the 
0% perched expectantly on the 


‘Who can forget the blue and 


gold tinted Portuguese church 
. in Gloucester where the Ma- 


‘donna cradles the Christ child in 
one arm and a fishing schooner 


- in the other? And the fishermen, 


so many of Portuguese origin 
who come to pray in the big si- 
lent church before they go out 
to face the blue hazards of tthe 


* 


YES, it was a week packed 
_with memorable experiences ‘and 


— cockleshells. 


And on the floor above are the 
(Continued on Page 12) 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT IS A long time since flood waters in 1889 swept down on the city of Johns- 


town, Pa., and snuffed out the lives of 2,200 men, women and children. This greatest of 
all flood tragedies in the United States set men to thinking about flood control. From. 


1886 until the recent flood that 


devastated vast river valley areas| 


in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York and Massachu- 
setts, engineers have been mapping 
lans to control water from’ the 
time it falls from the clouds. 
But it was not until 1936 when 
Congress, encouraged by the. late 
President Roosevelt, passed the 
Federal Flood Control Act for con- 
struciion of great reservoir dams in 
six large river valleys that a nation- 
wide program of flood control, agri- 
culture irrigation- and water sup- 


ply was developed. 
The tremendous damage, loss of 


property, life and the unemploy-| 


~ HARLEM OPENS FALL - 


held a forum Le week with 
Joe Clark reporting on_ the 
meaning of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. Over 200 Garment work- 
ers and friends listened intently 
‘and «participated in the discus- 
sion which followed. Here, too, 
a number of Daily Worker ‘and 
Worker subs were brought in. 


THIS WEEK’S SCORE: 
Brooklyn came through with 
83 DW and 8 W. subs; most of 
them from the Bedford aréa. 
na any a .DW and 7 W; 


jects have been completed 


| Zens no 


ment brought by the rains of Hurri- 
cane Diane in the Northeast states 
has made it necessary to examine 
the state of the FDR flood. control 


program today. 


Congress placed the Corps of 
Engineers in charge of a compre- 
hensive flood control plan to con- 
struct dams, dikes, underground 
conduits and pumping stations in 


gress appropriated only $300 mil- 
lion at over the years, which 
was enough for the Corps to com- 
plete merely half of the plan. 

* 


IN THE AREA hit by Hurricane 
Diane, construction was therefore 
centered on the Susquehana and 
Connecticut Riyers—the main wa- 
terways—and no work was done on 
the small contributaries where -the 
main force of the flood rampaged. 


Areas where water control _proj- 
— even 
though they were in the wake of 
Hurricane Diane—escaped serious 


turbulent waters were held in the 
artificial lakes behind strong dams. 


‘I lived ‘during my youth in 
Johnstown, Pa., the most flood- 
conscious city in the nation. I re- 
member how year after year I 
Hed’ in terror with my parents to 
the hills when the’ spring rains 


moved around the streets in row- 
boats: as our cellars filled with 
water. Once I was taken off our 
‘front porch in a rowboat by a man 
who had a through the terrible 
flood of 

live in terror. 


have a 


control project, : 


the major river basins. But Con-; 


adequate dams and a Sannened 
river bed. 
* 


FOUR AND HALF billion dol-, 
lars have. been spent on flood con- 
trol projects since 1928. These 
projects are estimated to have pre- 
vented $7,500,000 (B) of flood 


damage. 


“But still no river basin 
yet enjoys .a complete flood con- 


damage from the storm, There the 


trol program,” said Lieut. Cen. 


‘Corpo D. Sturgis,-Jr:, chief of the | 


iat 0% “In fact there 


caused the river to overflow. Men. 


Now Johnstown citi- - 


lis none which is more than two« 


‘thirds complete. Some have barely 
begun. And completion-of all those 
presently authorized would: still 
leave the nation exposed to flood 
losses aggregating some 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually.” 

General Sturgis presented a 
gloomy outlook. He said‘ 


“The nation is still a long -way 
from achieving even the degree of 


flood protection engineers are now 


technically capable of providing.” 
Even the completed water con- 

trol projects are declared by en- 

gineers to be inadequate to meet 


such storms as Diane. It is doubted . 


that if several big projects planned 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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RENEWED: and sharpened atacks by union leaders upon the big 
business administration in Washington, mainly on domestic issues, set the 


tone to Labor Day and labor's kickoff for the 1956 campaian. A Truman 
“give.em hell” speech will feature Detroit's Labor Day cele- 
bration in Cadillac Square.. There were no signs of any. SUC-. 
cess in the Eisenhower Administration’s effort to win sup- 


port either amoug the rank and file or officialdom of labor. 
abor Day statements is labor 


The general theme of L 
unity to be formally completed 
next December and the tremen- 
dous power it can be fer defeat 
of big business control in Wash- 
ington in next year's elections. 

George Meany, slated to be 
president of the united, labor move- 
ment, said in a speech before the 
California Federation 
convention: 

“Nothing has happened since 
the 1952 elections te indicate the 
AFL was wrong when it endorsed 


of Labor) 


in some governmental capacity 
whose primary concern is with the 
profit side of 
leaders.” 


their best campaign is possible by 
sharpening up on the “Big Biz” 


their company's 


- Jt seems that labor Jeaders feel #2 : 


character of the regime in Wash- 3 


ington. 
+ 
A SECTION of Walter Reuth- 


ers Labor Day statement: after. | 
pointing to the extreme reluctance 


Adlai Stevenson.” 
He pointed to. the administra- 


tion’s anti-labor record and failure | 


to make good on Eisenhower's 


of the administration to do much 
on the welfare front, said: 


ests, it has ‘been a series of pro- 


presidential campaign promises tO! nosed gigantic giveaways—a $64 


take’ the union-busting features 
out of the Taft-Hartley Law. He 
also pointed to the major danger 
spots the . continuing unenmploy- 
ment and falling farm income. 

* 


JACK KROLL, ecbios of the 


CIO's political action committee 
set tone in particularly sharp words 
in a pre-Labor Day address. 


“The Eisenhcwer —administra- 
tion is the most corrupt adminis-) . 
tration this country has had since 
the Harding regime,” he said. 

If the trend continues, Kroll 
said, the policies of the govern- 
ment will result in “complete 
domination” by Wall St. 

“The Dixon-Yates deal may yet 
stand when the full story is told, 
with Teapot Dome and the scan- 
dals of the Harding administration 
and Black Friday. of the Grant Ad- 
ministration,” Kroll said. 


The -Salk vaccine mess, 
Kroll was due to ‘the “leave-it-to- 
business doctrine of the LEisen- 
hower administration.” He went all) 
out on resigned Airforce Secretary 
Talbott’s corruptive practices and 
said he .“was kicked out because 
he was caught with his hand in 
the till.” 

“But for. every Talbott that is 
kicked out,” Kroll went on, “there, 
are, today in Washington hundreds 
at corporation executives, 


said | 


uestion—of rewarding the 
the resources of all the 


billion. 
rich wit 
people. 


emerged not as a crusade for. the 
people but as a race to reward the 
lumber interests, the business in- 
terests, the real estate interests, the 
electric . power interests the oil 
and natural gas interests and all 


ithe other interests to which the 


'GOP is so closely bound. ig 
‘great crusade’ has emerged as 
crusade against reform, against 
progress, against the public im- 
terest.” 


In his formal Labor Day state- 
ment, Meany refrained from at- 
tacks. upon the administration but 
‘called for more effective political 
action in 56 and utilization of la- 


bor’s unity for that end. 


Chiang Jails 300 
In Faction Fight 


Faction squabbles in Formosa 
‘have led to the arrest by Chiang 
Kai-shek of General Sun Li-jen, his 
personal Chief: of Staff. 

Some 300 officers and other fol- 


have been arrested, on charges of 
| “subversion” and “spreading dis- 


satisfaction,” the New China Baier © 
acting Agency reports, 2 


START — A as TRADITION 


“The ‘great crusade’ of 1952 has 


‘lowers of Sun are also reported to, 


“For the favored special inter-_ 


“GIVE "EM HELL” 
' TRUMAN 


To Hear Mindel 
Parole Plea 


A hearing on parole in Wash- 
ington for 74-year-old Jacob 
(Pop) Mindel, oldest Smith Act 
victim, is scheduled early this 
month. The date for the hear- 
ing on releasing this aged, ailing 
scholar is approximately the 
same as his birthday. 

Thousands of friends and ad- 


sending him birthday greetings 
to. his prison, the address of 
which is P.M.B, 11151, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

“Pop” Mindel, as he is pop-- 
ularly known, has long been ill 
with heart and stomach ailments 
and great indignation has been 
aroused, here and abroad, that 
he is imprisoned, and for no 
other “crime” than holding ideas 
to which he had: been faithful 
his adult years. 


|THE LEGION... 


PHILADELPHIA 
SOMEWHERE between Phila-| 
delphia and Pittsburgh, a resolu- 
JP ; ee ee re 
tion aimed at eliminating an anti- 
‘Negro clause contained in the con- 
{stitution of the “40 and 8”, fun- 
ing organization of the ‘Anant: 


can Legion, got “lost” and never 


sowed te way to the floor of the: 
state-wide 
_| Legion held recently in Pittsburgh. 


convention of the’ 


Robert S. Reed, First District 


Deputy Commander, and delegate 
from s Lincoln Post of Philadel. | 
ag is reported to have said that 

the “hot resolution” had “got lost | 


isomewhere between the district 


and the state Headquarters of the 


‘ Legion." 


Reed is leading a fight to have 


the controversial resolution brought 


‘tbefore the National Convention of 


ithe American Legion. that will, 
lconvene in Miami this fall. 


| In a statément that appeared 


mirers who have through the . 


years, revered this teacher, are high last week. Main attention. was 


covering - 139,000 workers was 


|of the major strike fronts. 


ting nowhere fast as the strike of 


front as the union presses for the 


THE HOPE of 1 sseaiais pers a 
welcome to the “spirit of Gene- 


va” stood out in many Labor 
Day statements of union leaders 
this year. Reuthers statement 
which still restated much of the 
C}O’s past pro-cold war line also — 
contained the following: 

“We have commended our 
government for seeking to bring 
to the world an era of honor- 
able peace without appease- 
ment.. We commend President 
Eisenhower for his personal. con-. 
tribution at Geneva toward les- 
sening world tensions and in 
helping to create a more favor- 
able - international climate in 
which the nations of the world 
might at last find the way to a 
lasting and just peace. 

“If honorable peace comes, as ~ 
we fervently hope and prey it 
will, the responsibilities of our 

_country to the peoples of the free 
world will not be diminished; 
they will be increased. As the 
acknowledged leaders of the 
free world, the United States 
must help develop policies and 
programs to aid the: peoples of 
other Jands and, particularly in 
the under - developed areas of 
the world, to wage “hot” and 
“cold” wars against poverty—the 
only war we seek.” 


* 

EVEN GEORGE MEANY, 
who since the Geneva conference 
has been. delivering speeches 
picturing the results-as “zero, 
zero’ was forced to tip his hat to 
peace within the context of vi- 
cious anti-Soviet language and 
efforts to Gisparage the results 
of the big power talks. 


“We of labor are vitaly inter- 


ested i in peace  intosing we com 
not live ‘without it,” declared 
Meany. “We fully realize that in 


* thie. shai 29 ae ame e 


overnight oa we 
have struggled to build : 
But after lengthy ‘argumenta- 
tion that adds up to no negotia- 
tions, Meany said “If it is at all 
possible to make any progress to- 
ward peace through negotiation 
with the Communist leaders, we 
should take advantage of such 


pecan. - < 


THE THREE TOP leaders of 
the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in their Labor Day 
statement said: _ 

“The prospects for peace have 
become brighter in recent 
months. . . It is undoubtedly 
contributing to the universal de-— 
sire to put atomic energy to work . 
to help raise the world’s stand- 
ard of living, and here, too, we 
are making progress. 

“We live in a world where 
the only alternative to peace is 
total destruction. . .” 

The ACW statement also said: 

“The widespread campaign to 
suppress civil liberties has abat- 
ed somewhat in recent months. 
But if the tide of hysteria seems 
to be turning, we must still 
guard against those reactionary 
elements who are willing and 
able to use anti-Communism as 
a screen for attacks .on liberal 
and liberal goals. The gevern- 
ment security system, which re- 


. 


Strike fave wher 55 
Pattern at New Hi 


Strikes to. force employers to| 
come up to or better the 1955 
wage “pattern” mounted to a new 


centered on Detroit's: Chrysler ne- 
gotiations still continuing as. the 
deadline. for the company’s contract 


reached. 
The United Automobile Workers 
was also occupied on several other 


Negotiators seemed to be get- 


40,000 workers in 18 International, 
Harvester plants was in-its second 
week. 

The strike of 20,000 Bendix 


Corp. workers in eight plants’ also} 
‘continued as negotiators still met 
‘and ‘talked. 

. 


MORE THAN 3,000 workers of 
the Terre Haute, Ind., and Spring- 
field, IH., plants of the Allis-Chat- 
mers chain remained on strike de-} 
spite the plea of UAW leaders that} 
they return as have strikers of other] 
A-C plants, while mediation ef- 
\forts continued, = ! 

Numerous smaller situations are/ 
‘coming to a head on the vast UAW 


“pattern.” 


The deadline for 24,000. Amer- 
ican Motors (Nash) workers was| 
due. Friday morning. The latter}: 
company was still insisting. dh: some} 
concessions to enable it “to com- 
pete” with the “Big Three” as the] 


from one national convention to 
the other, it will be dope.” 
Specifically, the resolution asks | 


strike deadline was almost reached. 


The United Automobile Workers 
reached an agreement with Fire- 
stone Rubber, but set a strike for 


‘Sept. 6 for 15,000 workers in the 


B. F. ‘Goodrich chain; for “sub- 


stantial” wage increases. 

The International Union of Elee- 
trical Workers, CIO, announced its 
Westinghouse Conference with 
representatives of 28 Westinghouse 
locals speaking for 42,000 of the 
company's workers, decided to eall 
a nationwide strike unless the 
time-study dispute that has brought 
a strike and shutdown at the East 
Pittsb plant of the company 
is settled. That plant has. been prac- 
tically shut down since Aug. 8. 

| * 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS 

Union announced an overwhelm- 
ing vote for a strike of 5,500 work- 
ers pf the Pan-American Airlines 
The National Mediation Board im- 
mediately stepped in and took jur- 
isdiction to halt the dispute for 60 
days. ) 
Another stirke continued in its 
second week Emerson. Electric, 
‘mear East St. Louis, where the 
‘county ‘sheriff refused to escort 
scabs through picket lines and an 
anti-picketing injunction was hand- 
}ed on. More than 2,000 workers 
are involved. 

The country” s longest strikes con- 
tinued without a sign of a break. 
| At Sheboygan, Wis.,: the state's un- 
ions set a giant ‘rally on Sept. 10 
Hin support of the Kohler Co. strik- 
ers now in the 18th month of ‘their 
walkout. 

The hotel union’‘s strike at 16 


| Miami hotels that began last April, 
continued as the National Labor 
Relations Board refused to take 


in| that. a_ restrictive 


t (jurisdiction for a collective bargain- 


clause be taken out of the 40 
8 constitution. - 
hie ore a 
vania de-: 
with those of New| 


“©, sf we. haveito battle this thing idtgpeligainet: ‘9nd bina. en 


405 VESSS Je nt SHEVA | ES weds. 8 SEER CES al wotallsen. aO 


Ithe last week’s Pittsbure Courier 
‘Commander 


4 Reid is reported to 
[have said: “It's not that Negroes 
}want to join 40 and 8, it's that the} 


ling poll to determine union ca 
E cclilena’s 1,500 siidie shies 
out since. last April, have been 
| fresh AFL. and ClO. sup- 
By pressed: on. for-vittory. 
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?p h. Committee Warns 


PITTSBURGH. — The Commit- 
tee to End Sedition Laws is call- 
_ ing attention to the fact that with 
the anticipated hearing by the|C 
U. S. Supreme Court of the Trus- 
,cott a | in October, there is 
only a little more than a month left 
in which to rally opinion in sup- 
port of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court decision invalidating the 
state sedition law and thereby 
throwing out the frameup convic- 
tions of Steve Nelson and his at- 
rocious 20-year sentence. 

The great importance of win- 
ning this fight is emphasized by 
the Committee, which points out 
that if the U. S. Supreme Court 
sustains the Pennsylvania highest 
Court, the anti-labor sedition laws 
of 41 states will be automatically 


~~ knocked out. 


In addition to confirming the 
‘knockout of Nelson’s conviction 
sucha decision would do the 
same to that of James Dolsen, 
Daily Worker correspondent for 
Pennsylvania and. of Andy Onda, 
former Communist Party organizer 
jn the Western Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, who has not yet been. sen- 
tenced because of his serious heart 
condition. P 

THE COMMITTEE reempha- 
sizes the stake which the labor 
movement has in helping obtain a 
decision from the country’s highest |¢ 
court that will strike a decisive 
blow at the states’ rights’ tactics of 
the big anti-labor monopolies. 
These are driving to spread fur- 
ther the provision in the Talt- 
Hartley Act under which state la- 
bor legislation more rigorous in re- 
stricting the rights of labor than 
the federal is not superseded by 
the latter. . 

“Right-to-work” laws, backed by 
the bitterest enemies of labor, 
would get a further boost, should. 
the U. S. Supreme Court support 
the Truscott Appeal, the Commit- 


date 


tee warns. 

The Smith Bill (HR 3) which is 

a — of HR 8211 of the last 
ress, contains this kind of a 
re ly sabotage of established 
union rights. Both are the product 
of ultra-reactionary Congressman 
Howard W. Smith, (D-Virginia), 
~* 

THE EXECUTIVE Connedl of 
the AFL in a report Sept. 30 warn- 
ed that while Smith had _ intro- 
duced the bill “ostensibly to vali- 
the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Law, which had been invalidated 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court ... close examination show- 
ed the bill would also validate va- 
rious state anti-picketing laws 
which has been thrown out (by the 
U.S. Supreme Court) in the Gar- 
ner case, 


“Conycrsely, there is she rea- 
son to believe it (the Smith Bill) 
might imperil the union shop 
amendments to the Railway La- 
bor Act. ... 


“Should such legislation become 
law, there is a real danger that bad 
state labor legislation of various 
descriptions would supersede fa- 
vorable federal legislation.” 

- 

“THE PEOPLE of Pennsy!- 
vania—particularly the labor move-} 
ment—have it in their power,’ de- 

clares the Committee, “to prevent 
the validation of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Sedition’ Act by sup rting 
the State Supreme Court decision 
and opposing the Truscott appeal. 
They thus are in a position to de- 
liver a most severe and significant 
blow to McCarthyism and to the 


trend towards state anti-labor legis- 


lation.” 
Renewal of efforts to get peo- 


ple and organizations to urge Gov- 


ernor' Leader to withdraw the 
State of Pennsylvania from sup- 
port of the Truscott Appeal are 
urgently necessary. 


Aap for 


Support — 


Of Sugar Strikers 


CHICAGO.—Ralph Helstein, international president of the 
United Packinghouse Workers (CIO), and two of his top aides, 
Charles Fischer and George Thomas, will face contempt charges in 
- Louisiana on Sept. 21, growing out of the efferts of Colonial and 
Godchaux sugar companies to break the 20-week strike of their work- 
ers. Helstein is charged with “conspiring” to violate a blanket anti- 
labor- injunction issued by the judge in behalf of the two struck 
companies. It carries a possible maximum sentence of one year in 
~ jail and $1,000 fine. Helstein is going to New Orleans voluntarily 
to answer the charges, to challenge the “legal” strike-breaking being 


pete pot fin 


the striking members of his union. 


The sugar workers struck after Colonial and Godchaux refused 


. to grant an increase of 10 cents 


per hour, won in other Southern 


sugar plants. All of the union-busting techniques fer which the 


sak is becoming infamous have been used in an effort to crack the 


strike, but so “ili without avail. 


_ The Packinghouse workers have appealed to Chicagoans to sup- 


mm 


wholesale outlets for the 


“WHOLESALE OUTLETS FOR Ree ontal, SUGAR 


oe pee _ WHOLESALE OUTLETS FOR GODCHAUS SUGAR 
eS ~ DISTRICT No. 1 | NA 


strikers by refusin 
Godchaux (Red. Ball) Sugar Companies. Among the 


to. patronize any customers of 


“scab” sugar in the Chicago area- 


— 


jthe New World Situation.” 


i in 


erences 


By SAM KUSHNER ) 
~ CHICACO 


Three years ago the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. broke the bit- 
ter ten-week strike of the Farm 
Equipment Workers — UE, repre- 
senting half of the workers in the 
chain. At the same time, the com- 
pany crushed a six-week strike at 
the Melrose Park workers, organ- 
ized by the CIO United Auto 
Workers. The rest of the chain, 
represented mainly by the UAW, 
continued to work through both 


strikes. 


As this auticle is written, 48 lo- 


cal unions in the Harvesies chain | 


are solidly united in strike action 
against International Harvester. 
How this unity was welded is the 
story of the development during 
the past three years. 

After the defeated strike of 
1952, the company; with typical 
arrogance, issued a_ slick “public 
relations” folder entitled “The 
Unbeatables.” 
of the seabs—the Harvester work- 
ers misled by the company | into 
going back to work. International 
Harvester was proud of its victory 
and wanted to tell the world how 
it “did a job” on the union. 

John L. McCaffrey, president. of 
the company, took to the lecture 
platform and became the darling 
of American industrialists. After 
all, had he not done a real hatchet 


job on one of the nation’s most 


militant unions? The after-dinner 
cocktails must have affected Mc- 
Caffery's ability to think clearly. 
In the course of his speeches and 
articles he announced that Inter- 
national Harvester would not - 


Dr. Harry F. Ward 
To Speak in Chicago 


CHICAGO.—Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
noted peace and religious leader, 


will speak in Chicago on Friday, | 
Sept. 30, atthe Midland . Hotel. 
His subject will be “Geneva and 
The 
meeting will begin at 8:15. It is 
sponsored by the Chicago Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. 


& 


eres 


‘throughout the plants as the “new 
This was the story! look.” 


t 4 yew the. effect was to step 
up t 


ers, whose contract runs to the 


affected’ b future “patterns” i 
colletcive gaining. | 


But the workers in the two major 
unions, began to take stock of their 
situation after the 1952 strike. 
They were faced with back-break- 
ing speedup, wage cuts and rate 
changes on all sides. The demand 
for unity. began to swell up 
throughout the chain—a demand 
which the leaders could not ignore. 
And at last the workers achieved 
their goal—the overwhelming ma- 
jority united into a single union. 

When the FE-UE workers voted 
to merge with the locals in the 
UAW, the merger was in line with 
‘the deepest desire of all. workers 
for labor unity. Thus the stage for 
the successful 1955 strike was set. 


‘THE INK was hardly dry on the 
merger agreement when Interna- 
tional .Harvester—ignoring the re- 
cent speeches of its president—in- 
stituted what became known 


| 


‘bhe company began to settle 
long standing grievances in many 
plants, in hopes that this “soften-| 
ing- up process’ might head off 
united strike action. : 

When bargaining began, the 
company reportedly offered the. 
Ford-GM package with, of course, 
some added gimmicks of its own.. 
Faced with the united determina- 
tion of'the great majority of its 
workers, all the talk of Interna- 
tional Harvester not being bound. 
by “patterns” quietly went down 
the drain. 

Several days before the strike 
‘deadline, the Harvester workers ‘in 
Memphis, Chicago and ‘other 
.¥iplaces started. shutting plants 
down. In past years, the ‘company 
Papal off negotiations when “il- 

stoppages took! place, but 


e pace of bargaining. And 
when, as the old contract expired, 
48 locals of production, miain- 
tenance and office workers “hit the 
bricks” the final straw was added 
as 1,000 Indianapolis office work- 


end of the year, walked out in 
solidarity. It is reported that the 


ehain to the other. 


No more talk is being held- of 
“illegal” stoppages. 

WHILE the- company offer 
seems to fit, in general terms, the 
Ford-GM settlement, it is reliably 
reported that the economic. pack- 
‘age propased by the company will 
exceed 15 cents. This is in addi- 
tion to the supplementary unem- 
ployment insurance, the health 
and welfare plan and other itenis. 
The minimum proposed increase 
is 10 cents, plus what the com- 
pany calls an additiona} increase of 
18 cents for skilled. workers. This 
latter, however, appears to have 
sO many strings attached that it 
is not a genuine offer. The agree- 
ment on a union shop signifies to 
most workers a real victory and 
pays tribute to the power of unity 
throughout the chain. 


There remain, however, some 
important unresolved issues, which 
are the principal roadblocks to a 
settlement. According to local 
strike bulletins, these are questions 
of job classifications, job -rates, 
plant-wide seniority, and , wider 
application of the increase for the 
skilléd trades. There is consider- 
able pressure on the negotiating 
committee not to “trade off” the 
basic demands affecting working 
conditions to win, early agreement 
on the economic package. The 
workers have already had experi- 
ence with Harvesters policy of 
granting increases, only to take 
them away se with piecemeal - 
wage cuts and rate changes. 


THERE ARE reports of real 
solidarity from one end of the 
Workers who 
scabbed three years ago are today 
walking the picket lines. The mili- 
tancy of the Negro workers. is out- 
standing, and Negro-white unity is 
felt in every aspect of the strike. 
Constant tribute is being paid to 
the role of the workers in the for- 
mer FE shons, who have set a 
model of militant strike unity. 

If there remain any questions 
in. the minds of some parts of the 
labor movement as to the wisdom 
of the merger of the FE-UE locals 
with the UAW, these should be 


company is now negotiating on the 
dem: ands of these workers as = 


dispelled by the lessons of the 
1955 Harvester strike. 


— 


Ingersoll Workers Unite 
For Wage, Contract Demana 


CHICAGO. — Despite the di- 
visive efforts of an attempted raid 
by five different unions, Ingersoll 
Steel workers are rapidly closing 
ranks to battle the company for a 
15-cent wage increase plus other 
major demands. The decisive mar- 
gin by which the workers chose to 
merain in their old union, FE-UE, 
served to win back the majority of 


"ern Sire merpetes gn ox 0 


¢ itself = in a 
win several key. 


wy wat aking to 
- Bight months ago, a. secession 


| movement was tried by the IUE! 
{CIO), with the _Support _ of a sec- 


tion of the local’s. top leadership. : 
When this move was. rejected by 
the workers, the secessionists 
switched to the Steelworkers (CIO), 
which petitioned for a labor beard 
election. A joint move by the IAM} 
(AFL) and-the AFL Teamsters 
Union was still-born for lack of; 
enough signatures to get on the 
ballot. 


FINALLY the United Auto’ 
Workers (CIO) intervened,- and 
|after appealing to the top leader- 
| ship of the ClO, were awarded 


jurisdiction on the Parse of hav- 
ing cee: ae for other | 
plants in the chain (Borg-Warner). 
The Steelworkers then wW,| 
~~ leaving only eee AW a FE-UE| 


t 


DETROIT. — From the Labor 


Ge message of UAW-CIO presi- 


dent Walter Reuther: . 


Fr. 
| aie la nana deaesiamiied ome 
le world ane. of honors 


just —_— 


1-\the only war we seek.” 


| all-white 


on the ballot:-In the election held 
late last month, the workers chose 
the FE-UE by a vote of 372 to 222. 
A decisive factor in the UAW’s 
failure to make a stronger showing 
was the refusal of the workers in 
the International Harvesters plants 
(whe voted to join the UAW some 
months ago) to support the raid, 
| with the exception of a handful of 
leaders from the McCormick plant. 
The West Pullman Harvester work- 
ers, next door to Ingersoll, toek a 
banwl view of the raid as net con- 
tributing to labor unity, and re- 
fused, without exception, to play 
any part in the UAW campaign 
te take over at Ingersoll... 
A second maior factor was the 
ition of. UAW’s 
which was a road-block 
to the. UAW’s winning strong: st 
ase from the Négro ‘workers who. 
over 50 percent of, the — 
mrpsendic: Soo'reodh unit, and con- | 
es scr unfavorably with the stron g 
‘fight made by the FE-UE for Ne- 


+gro rights and Negro-white unity. 


ot} = Followin 


the election victory, 


one of -the . actions of the FFE- 


UE: local leadership was to pledge . 


all-out support to the Harvester 


: +. “At a time when corpora- 
: | Workers in their strike for a new 
centract, under the ce ngae of 


the VAW-CIO, WE. 
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being lined up to come from all 
~ over Wisconsin, loaded with un- 


moe tee has. been n 
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By NAT GANLEY 
Robert Perrin, Detroit Free 
Press Labor Writer, indicates that 


in Michigan:the AFL-CIO merged|. 


labor organization could approach 
a million members at the start. 
“These plus wives and_hus- 
bands,” writes Perrin, “would 
total well over one-fourth of the 


such tools as the Free Press, etc.),| 
that the shellacking is for his own 
good. 


But the main point made by 
Perrin is an additional proof that 
the UAW indictment is no “friend- 
ly little court test of a law.” Big 
Business is deadly serious about 
depriving the UAW of its free 
speech rights in the sphere of po- 
litical action. Once they have. the 


roughly four million eligible Mich- 
igan voters. Politicians, who have 
the habit of keeping an eye on 
the ballot box, will hardly be able 
to ignore them . .. There may be 
more efforts, such as the Federal 
Grand Jury indictment of the 
UAW-CIO to curb labor’s political 
activities. Or, there may be GOP 
efforts to woo the unionists.” 

You don’t have to agree with 
Perrin’s views to credit him with 
being a .capable young Labor 
writer, a producer of what the 
Newspaper game calls “think 
pieces.” In the above quote he 
makes an ‘important point, namely, 


-that the indictment to curb the 
UAW’s. political activities is tied 


in with the AFL-CIO merger this 
year and the great fears of the 
powers-that-be on how the mer- 
ger will effect the ballot box. 
Since Perrin is neither a Marx- 
ist, nor a Left Winger, you can't 
expect him to see that the “politi- 
cians” he refers to are class politi- 
cians, Big Business Politicos, that 
they command the roost .in both 
the national GOP and Democratic 
parties, altho they prefer the GOP, 
that it’s not the wedding of the 
labor leaders they fear, + they 
fear that the combined union 
membership may take over -the 
honeymoon and pressure their la- 
bor leaders to get them progressive 
results in the spheres of curbing 
corporation profits, extending dem- 
ocracy, peace and equality. There- 


fore, unlike some sectarians. in the: 


Left camp who see. only a. reac- 
tionary ‘top leadership control in 
the merger, Big Business is all in 
a sweat to destroy the potential 
grass roots political power repre- 
sented by the AFL-CIO merger at 
its very inception. Hence the in- 
dictment against the UAW. 

As to Perrin’s point about “wwoo- 
ing the unionists,” Big Business 
always pursues a.°club” or “car- 
rot” policy. in relation to the work- 


ers. The employers live under a} 


dilemma, The workers are an ob- 
stacle to their drive for maximum 
profits, and they can’t make maxi- 
mum profits without the workers. 
Wen they wield the club on the 
workers head they always try to 
woo him into the belief (through 


in this case, they have opened the 


entire UAW adjudged “criminal” 


door to other “thought control” 
prosecutions of the UAW as a 
“criminal conspiracy.” 

The UAW correctly says that 


jected him to an indictment for 

perjury. : 
The fact is, consistent with th 

statement of the late Phil Murray 


proceeding. Attorney General 
Brownell is the direct wielder o 
the McCarthyite axe in this case. 
His silent partner is his - fellow 


that the Taft-Hartley law is “the| Cadillac Cabinet member, GM’s 


first real step towards the develdp- 
ment of fascism,” that the llth 
UAW convention in 1947 decided: 
“That we not comply with the un- 
constitutional limitations on polit- 
ical activities which are written 
into the Taft-Hartley law.” 

The UAW’s free speech views 
are not triable in a criminal court 


C. E. Wilson. The boss of both af 
them is President. Eisenhower. As 
long. as . President Eisenhower 
doesn’t decisively repudiate this 
McCarthyite action of his ap- 
pointee Brownell, and. quash the 
indictment against the UAW, la- 
bor and the people should, hold 
him responsible for it. 


UAW Aims First 


Test FEPC 


freedom is “an indivisible value.” | r -_is | 
And the noose around the neck of law at GM Ss Buick, Fisher 


the UAW is being tightened not 
only by its own indictment but by 
the McCarran Act case attempting 
to-outlaw the Communist’ Party,| 
the Smith Act prosecutions “for 
membership” in the Party of 
Claude Lightfoot, Junius Scales, 
Dr. Albert E. Blumberg, and 
others, and by the Steve Nelson 
(sedition) case in Pennsylvania 


| Moscow announcement of Aug. 16 


that opened the door for many: 
state anti-labor laws, such as’ 
“right-to-work” (i.e. scab) and, 
anti-picketing legislation. The free 
speech issue in these cases is ex- 
actly the same as the free speech 
issue involved in the UAW case. 
‘It's all one package prosecution 
by the McCarthyites, the Brown- 
ells and the Dixiecrats in our land. 


That the UAW is not immune | 
from the frame-up technique used’ 


in the cases against the Commu- 


nists is verified by the statement 
of UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey: that the agents of the 
Justice Department urged him to 
deny that the union had spent its 
funds on _ political action. This, 
Mazey indicated, would have sub-! 


FLINT, Mich.—Michigan’s new 
FEPC law may get an early try- 
out as UAW members of the Flint 
CIO Council sifted charges against 
discrimination in hiring by CGen- 
eral Motors at_ Buick and Fisher 2 
plants here. The law becomes ef- 
fective Oct. 14, 1955. 

At GM’s Fisher, Negro and 
Latin American women are bein 
denied employment it was charge 
at a recent meeting of the CIO 


‘Council. 


The FEPC Committee at Buick 
local 599 has sent a letter to man- 
agement, Governor Williams and 
the new state FEPC officials, They 
claim discrimination in hiring and 
state they have affidavits from a 
numbér of workers who have been 
discriminated against at the hiring 
gate by Buick employment office 
officials. 

The union has asked for a con- 
ference with GM on the discrimin- 
ation. .The. Flint CIO Council 
moved to have a city wide meeting 
of all its Fair Practices Commit- 


tees in locals. 
While the Flint Weekly Review 


{Flint “Weekly Review. 


|commission among whom are Alex 


reported these actions against: dis- 
crimination, it committed a dis~ 
criminatory act by allowing a 
lower case “n” on the word Negro 
in its news stories. : 
The- use of a lower case “n” 
when the word Negro is used in 
a story is a no “typo.” It shows 


end or the printshop better be: 


The Negro people. are a nation 
and its a Dixicrat technique to 
deemphasize this historical fact by 
the use of lower case “n” when 
writing about Negroes. 


We hope for a retraction by the 


A ee ne 


_ LANSING.—Appointments. have’ 
been made to the Michigan FEPC 


Fuller, well known Negro trade 
unionist, vice president of the 
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someone either on the editorialjappeal. | 


straightened out and.be told. la working newspa 
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| DETROIT. — It's reported that 
a stable of informers are to be 


: eres on the witness stand when 


S. Attorney General Brownell’s 
Immigration Department seeks on 
on Sept. 27, in Judge Picard’s 


Worker. : | 

Allan received his citizenship in 
1935. Readers of . The Worker, 
friends of democracy are urged to 
attend the court~ sessions. Allan 
has been part of the Detroit labor 
picture since he joined the AFL 
Bakers Local 20, in 1928 on his 
arrival here from Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Previous to that he had been 
a member. of the Scottish Bakers 
Union from the time he was 14. 
At present his a member of the 
Detroit Newspaper Guild, CIO. 
This makes Allan a union mem- 
ber for the last 34 years. 

This is the second time Allan 
will face courtroom persecution 


ities in the labor and. progressive 
movements. A year ago, along with 
5 other defendants he was_ tried 
under: the fascist like Smith Act, 
found “guilty,” sentenced to 4% 
years in jail, $10,000 fine and is 
now out on $20,000 bail pending 


This thought control attack on 
rman -should 
be protested-to U. S. Attorney 
General Brownell, Funds are urg- 
ently needed to aid in Allan's de- 
fense. Send to Allan Defense Com- 
mittee;920 Charlevoix Bldg., or 
Michigan. Worker, 2419 
River, Detroit, Mich. 


‘Hello’ Girls 
Seek 35 Hr.— 


Wayne County CIO. Others are: 
Mrs. Ann Cook, Rev. John M.' 
Finnegan, Harry Kelley, Dr. Ches-; 
ter McPheeters and Sidney 


Shevitz. — 


Quakers Invite Russian Tourists: 
Come and See Our Delaware Valley 


PHILADELFHIA —. The a 
member Friends Peace Committee! 
here has cabled the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Uni- 


ons at Moscow, invitivrg Russian 
tourists to visit this area, meet 
typical Americans, and see the in- 
dustries, farms and schools of the 
Delaware Valley. The cable as- 
surés such visitors “hospitality and 
any assistance necessary.” 

The cable was a response to a, 


Joint Labor Calls Rally 


At Kohler, Wis., 


DETROIT.—A 


spokesman for 


the UAW-CIO réports that the 


joint AFL, CIO and -Independent 


Unions that make up the Wiscon-| wide rally Sept. 10 before Kohler 
Sin “Win the Strike” Committee at: is a sample of their activities. 
-Kohler's have called a statewide 
-  qally- for Sept. 10 in Shebbdygan, 


ee ) 
Hundreds -of automobiles are 


ionists for the mass demonstration 
before the struck plant. | 

The “Win the Strike” Commit- 
teé is asking unions everywhere, 
regardless of their affiliation _to 
join in the drive to boycott Kohler’s 
products, help raise cash for the 
strikers and get canned food. for 


The “Win the Strike” Commit- 
i front. of all 


Sept. 10 


voted: to be a permanent commit- 
tee giving backing to all struggles 


{from. Michigan, the UAW: spokes- 
man said that he “thought” there} | 


of labor in Wisconsin. The state- 


The YAW spokesman here said 
that besides car loads of unionists 
from Wisconsin to center on She- 
‘boygan, cars would come from 
Minnesota and Illinois. 


Asked: if any cars were going 


might be some Michigan cars. | 
The expected giant ring of steel | 
and men to surround the 18 month 


limited to a mere handful 


il. No in- 


junction restrains these thousands letting unbiased information into 
from unitéd labor coming to She-|both countries, would, “the ‘group 
boygan to let the scabs know) believes, “enable the 3 for 
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labor's strength and feeling about 
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|tions this year, some of them to 


_jence Pickett, secretary emeritus of 


spread —— and ‘misinforma- 
struck plant will be a big deterrent tion about-conte vy American 
to the scabs on the inside. Due tojlife and thought,” which 
injunctions pickets have been sidered disturbing.” The “furth 


18 ‘effective on the world 


that 2,000 “ordinary Russian tour- 
ists would go abroad for their vaca- 


the U.S. with more to 
year.” 

A thy SO of six prominent 
Quakers had-= recently returned 
from a month’s visit to the Soviet: 
Union. Based on interviews with 
two of the delegates, the Philadel- 
phia Daily News ran a series of five 
articles on their impressions of 
that country and its people. 

The two interviewed were Clar- 


go next 


the American Friends Service 
Committee and representatives of 
the Friends at the United Nations, 
and Wroe Alderson, termed by the 
newspaper “one of the leading 
market analysts in the -U.S,”’ Pick- 
ett headed the delegation. 


“We have found the Soviet peo- 
ple everywhere to be warm, friend- 
ly, with a deep and abiding de- 
sire for peace that finds expression 
on every occasion,’ declared the 
delegation.. “Their genuine inter- 


est in good literature, theater and/ &T° 


music is a tribute to the cultural 
and educational efforts of the gov- 
ernment that cannot help but im- 
press the visitor.” | 

The six brought back from their, 
visit, according to the Daily News 
account, an impression of “a wide- 


: 


opening of two-way channels, 


“We are sirongly in_ favor of 
increased travel between the two 
countries and we would urge es- 
pecially our own country—the U.S. 
-to work toward making this mu- 
tual exchange possible.” the state- 
ment concluded. 
| Pickett reported no interference 
with the practice of religious be- 
liefs. He estimated there - were 
some 75 million members of 
Christian sects in the Soviet Union: 
90 million adhering to the Russian 
Orthodox faith, 22 million Old 


Believers, an offshoot of that faith; 
and some 550,000 Baptists. 


However, he said, there were 
about 3 million who worship in 
‘the Baptist churches. The Old Be- 
lievers, he explained, would be’ 
called “Protestants” in this coun- 
try. e 

THE LARGE ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH IN MOSCOW 
WAS “CROWDED FOR ALL 
SERVICES,” Pickett learned. The} 
delegates talked to two Jewish 
ups. THERE WERE NO RE- 
PORTS OF PERSECUTIONS. 


40 Hr. Pay 


DETROIT.—Some 16,500, CIO 
telephone ‘workers in Michigan 
are voting for strike action to win 


ithe 35 hour week at 40 hours pay, 


additional wage increases and a 
new contract. The workers. also 
seek, elimination of a no. strike 
clause. Also they want a union 
shop, promotions based on senior- 


ity. 

This is the first time here that 
the shorter work week with no re- 
duction in pay has actually enter- 


ed into CIO negotiations here. and . 


it’s a main demand. The UAW- 
CIO postponed their demand for 
30 hours work week with 40 hours 
pay until two years from now. If 
the telephone workers win it here, 
it is expected that a rash of unions 
will’ open up on this, either on 
contract renewals or supplemen- 
tary agreements. 
The Michigan Bell Co. profit 
fat with $24,350,565. made from 
March, 1954 to March, 1955, after 
taxes was paid can’t argue, “in- 
ability to pay” with that bankroll. 
On Tuly 28, the Michigan 
“Giveaway Public Utilities. Com- 
mission granted a $2,802,000 rate 
increase to “Ma” Bell here. ~ 


File Unfair Labor 
Charge Against 


Buffalo Arms Co. 
BUFFALO, Aug. 30. (FP).—The 


United Steelworkers, CIO, has ° 


filed a new unfair labor practice 


To the reporter's question as to erin Ph owng Buffalo Arms Inc., 


whether the Communist Party in 
Russia was not itself “a sort of; 
religious faith,” Pickett answered: 


Phone ra pearei eet cm be. - th 
element of intense fellowship cul-|Pany Wit s- ieer 
tivated within the party’ cells. It}Rated Employes of Buffalo Arms _ 


would appear 


a substitute for the fellowship of petitioning for 


a church,” 7 
Alderson, according to the news- : 
‘paper's report, found that “in many, 


desires for. 


peace of both peoples to be more|tribution. = He _ frankly | 
‘seene,.” '!+:«# that-it: was the-opposite in others.Labor ’ 


ne 


fields - the Russians’ are far behind 


suspended last . June. 


- that this would belInc., an independent union n 


whose -A platn was the scene 
of a year-long, strike which was 


e union charged the com- 


now 


court, to. take away the citizenship 
of Billy Allan, editor of Michigan — 


before Judge Picard for his activ- 


rand 


ominating the Hourly — 


2 
. z 


lection at the plant.. The come 


company = | petitions for a rep- 
us”—as in merchandising and dis-|resentation election are scheduled 
“"frankly™ admitted to b eheard here by the National 


Ree > 
: ee 


—_— = 


SUB 


Reentered as second class 


. 7 * at . A 
. . ees 
ate one eee 


_A 


tter Oct. 22 1947, at the post 


office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3. 1879 
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_- Where Did That ~ 


Summer Go? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE PRINTED pages 
of the calendar do not 
correspond with the unruly 


seasons of our : 
lives. Summer 
officially ends 

Sept. 21 but to 

most of us she 

Says an ab | 

wood - bye the 
morning after 
Labor Day, 


Fhe beach or 
memories, by, | ' eo eee 
now, identified perhaps, by a 


faded: tan, a few strained. mus- 
cles, and a grievously injured 
pocketbook. 

_ Mom ‘is prowling through. the 
closets, or the stores, getting. the 
school-clothes ready, the kids 


talk darkly aboiit the home-room » 


teachers, and our ‘lives haye 
moved back squarely into the 
city streets. 


This column pleasurably re- 
calls the blessed’ week on the 
séacoast-of Cape Ann, not far 
from Boston, 
stretches of gently rolling seas, 

fore hurricanes) the fishermen 

eading out to the horizons, the 
- perched expectantly on the 


Who can forget the blue and 
gold tinted Portuguese church 
in. Gloucester- where the. Ma- 
donna cradles the Christ child in 
one arm and a fishing schooner 
in the other? And the fishermen, 

-$0 many of Portuguese origin 
~ who come to pray ‘in the big si- 
lent church before they go out 


to face the blue hazards of the- 


$ea. 
| * 


YES, it was a week packed 
with memorable experiences and 


the long calm. 


the sights of so much of our na- 
tion's present and past. How 
could I forget the Peabody In- 
stitute in Salem where the relics 
of our early sea-going civiliza- 
tion are spread? .Here. are re- 
plicas of our first hardy marin- 


3 ers, the graceful fleets of masts, 


and before them you see the 
fragile craft of the Puritans who 
dared storm and distance in their 
cockleshells. . 

And on the floor.above are the 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT IS A long time since flood waters in 1889 swept down on the city of Johns- 
town, Pa., and snuffed out the lives of 2,200 men, women and children. This greatest of 
all flood tragedies jn the United States set men to thinking about flood control. From 


1886 until the recent flood that 
devastated vast river valley areas 
in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 


‘ Jersey, New York and Massachu- 


setts, engineers have been mapping 
plans to control water from the 
time it falls from the clouds. | 

But it was not until 1936 when 
Congress, encouraged by the late 
President Roosevelt, passed the 
Federal Flood Control Act for con- 
struction of great reservoir dams in 
six large river valleys that a nation- 
wide program of flood control, agri- 
culture irrigation and water sup- 
ply was developed. 


The tremendous damage, loss of}: 


property, life and the unemploy- 


HARLEM OPENS FALL 
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‘The Harlem Freedom of the 
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JB SEASON WITH BANG» 


held a forum last week with 
Joe Clark - reporting on_ the 
meaning of the Geneva. Confer- 
ence. Over 200 Garment work- 
ers and friends listened intently 
and participated in the discus- 
sion which followed. Here, too, 
a4 number of Daily Worker ‘and 
Worker subs were brought in. 


- flood 


ment brought by the rains of Hurri-| adequate dams and a deepened 


cane Diane in the Northeast states 
has made it necessary to examine 


the state of the FDR flood control! 


program today. 

Congress placed the Corps of 
Engineers in charge of a compre- 
hensive flood control plan to con- 
struct dams, dikes, underground 
conduits and pumping stations in 
the major river basins. But Con- 
— appropriated only $300 mil- 
ion dollars over the years, which 
was enough for the Corps to com- 
plete merely half of the plan. 
ce x 


IN THE AREA hit by Hurricane 
Diane, construction was therefore 
centered on the Susquehana and 
Connecticut Rivers—the main wa- 
terways—and no work was done on 
the small contributaries where the 
main force of the flood rampaged. 


Areas where water control proj- 
ects have been’ completed — even 
‘though they were in the wake of 
Hurricane Diane—escaped serious 
damage from the storm. There the 
turbulent waters were held in the 
artificial lakes behind strong dams. 

I lived during my youth in 
Johnstown, Pa.,; the most flood- 
conscious city in the nation. I re- 
member how. year after year I 


|fled in terror with my parents to 
the hills when the spring rains. 
|caused the river to overflow. Men 


moved around the streets in row- 
boats as our cellars filled with 


jwater. Once I was taken off our 


front porch in a rowboat by a man 
who 


had gone through the terrible 

| 1 of °89. Now Johnstown citi- 
zens no longer live in terror: 

“havea flood: control ‘project, wi 


river bed. , 
* 


FOUR AND HALF billion. dol- 


‘lars have been spent on flood con- 


trol projects..since 1928. ‘These 
projects are estimated to have pre- 
vented $7,500,000. (B) of flood 
damage. 

“But still no major river basin 
yet enjoys a complete. flood con- 
trol program,” said Lieut. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., chief of the 


Corps of Engineers. “In fact there 


Orcs 
9.5 


is none which is more than two- 
thirds complete. Some have barely. 
begun. And completion of all those 
presently authorized would still 
leave the nation exposed to flood 
losses aggregating some 200 mil- 
lion dollars annually.” 


General Sturgis presented a 
gloomy outlook. He said: 


. The nation is still a long way 
from achieving even the degree of 
flood protection engineers are now 
technically capable of providing.” 

Even the completed water. con- 
trol projects are declared by en- 
gineers to be inadequate to meet 
such storms as Diane. It is doubted 
that if several big projects planned 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE HOPE of peace pegs 
| ~weleome to the “spirit of Gene- 
va” stood out in many Labor 
Day statements of union jeaders 
} year. Reuther's statement 
$.past pro-cold war 
casket fas Slower: 3 } 
| ier | “We have commended our tions, M said “If it is at all 
By GEORGE MORRIS Meened atacks b lei the tig! { le word ms en af heuer Sarees 
and sharpened atacks by union leaders upon C tag, oe ven of honor- ward peace through negotiation 


business administration in Washington, mainly on domestic issues, set the} e st with the Communist leaders, we _ 
tone to Labor Day and labor's kickoff for the 1956 pepeign: A Truman) Fi is personal con-_, should take advantage of s0ch 


“give ‘em hell” speech will feature Detroit's Labor Day cele- ages iy xian alg : ee 
bration in Cadillac Square. There were no signs of any suc- helping to create a more favor- THE THREE TOP os of 
cess in the Eisenhower Administration's effort to win sup- able . international climate in the Am‘al ga mated Clothing 


port either among the rank and file or officialdom of labor. | which the nations..of the world \ Worgers in their Laber Day 
might at last find the way to a ~ statement said: | 


The general theme of Labor Day statements is labor — pa ei pte 
unity to be formally completed | ° Lg a just peace. : 
next December and the tremen-|m some governmental ee a “If honorable peace comes, as 
dous power it can be for defeat| whose primary concern is with the: oe we fervently hope and prey it undoubtedly 
of big business control in Wash- profit side of their company’s ess will, the responsibilities of our contributing to the universal, de- 
ington in next year's elections. leaders. a oe country ta the’peoples of the free sire to put atomic energy to work 
George Meany slated to be It seems that labor leaders feel Bea eS eee or world will not be. diminished; } 
president of the united labor move- their best campaign is possible by - “oe Ce | they will be increased. As the 
ment, said in a speech before the sharpening up on the “Big Biz’ #7 a ee | acknowledged. leaders of the 
Fiiein : ederation . of Labor |Charaeter of jthe regime in Wash- | 7. 3 free world, the United States 
alouniion® ington. : = | must help develop policies and 
‘i ; ee * f # programs to aid the peoples of 
Nothing has happened since; A SECTION of Walter Reuth- 3 eee | other lands and, particularly in 
the 1952 elections to indicate the ers Labor Day statement: after oe Be : BS oH 37 the under - developed areas of 
AME, was wring whee © endorsed | inting to the extreme reluctance. or. | the world, to wage “hot” and 
Adlai Stevenson. of the administration to do much . : a Bn | “cold” wars mara poverty—the 
He pointed to the administra-' on the welfare front, said: ee | only war we s : 
_ tion’s anti-labor record and failure} “For the favored special inter- : 
to a, ae on peeaarshacg ests, it has been a series of eo | EVEN CE ORGE MEANY, 
residentia campaign promises to gigantic giveaways—a 
take the union-busting featintesMunteca gt wi the _ oo _ ee conference 
out of the Taft-H: artley Law. He rich with the resources of ; ] the " ciivering speeches 
} picturing the results as “zero, 


also pointed to the. major danger people. © 
spots the continuing unenmploy-; “The ‘ acid of 1952 has — eet. a CF ewe ie to 
ment and. falling farm income. © not as a crusfde for the “GIVE "EM HELL” ) ‘ cigtes anti-S la o 
* people but as a race to reward the ‘ _. TRUMAN 5 efforts to avcaas the nesehe 
JACK KROLL, director ofthe lumber interests, the business in-| of the big power talks. 


C1O’s political action elt terests, the real estate interests, the Tg Hear Mindel a of labor are vitaly inter- 


electric power interests the oil 


set tone in particularly sharp words | : 
in a pre-Labor Day address. — natural gas interests and a. Parole Plea 
“The Ejisenhcwer administra- now pg ag ly gon The| ’ A hearing on parole in Wash- 
tion is the ‘most corrupt adminis- cans Pt A d as a| mgton for 74-year-old Jacob | ie ¥ Vave. for ” 


oe Srasdenac onainn aaf on since crusade against reform, against| (Pop) Mindel, oldest Smith Aet 
If the ‘trend—continues,”-Kroll| PFosress, seamst ‘the ‘public in-| victim, is scheduled early ' this 
month. The date for the hear- 


said, the policies of the govern-| "eres. 
In ‘his formal Labor Day state- ‘daa on-selecting this agid; elle 


ment will result in “complete 
Se as Gree ment, Meany refrained from at-} —° 
domination” by Wall St. ‘tacks upon the administration but scholar is approximately the 


“The Dixon-Yates deal may yet ae Te aie 
.”, +4 |called for more. effective political} same as his birthday. Strikes. to force employers to; strike deadline was almost reached 
stand when the full Mery told, action in "56 and utilization of la- Thousands of triend . and acd- | oe : | 


with Teapot Dome and the scan-|, , oe deh dead , come up to or better the 1955] The United Automobile’ Workers 
dals of the Harding administration bor's unity for t . mirers who have through the | wage “pattern” mounted to a new reached .an agreement with Fire- 
years, revered this teacher, are | high last week. Main attention was|5tone Rubber, but set a strike for 


and Black Friday of the Grant Ad- ) ; 
ministration,” Kroll said. Chiang Sails 300 sending him birthday greetings centered on Chrysler and its 139,-|5ept. 6 for 15,000 workers in the 


The Salk vaccine mess, said) In Faction Fight to his prison, the address of 000 workers. ‘ol Repeat — for “sub- 


Kroll was due to the “leave-it-to- The Ch 
atl Faction squabbles in Formosa which is P.M.B. ataal, Dan- for saiaad anal ae it hed a The International Union of Elec- 


business doctrine of the Eisen- ,, 
hower administration.” He went alljhave led to the arrest by Chiang} 9: Conn. ‘company agreed to texms substan-} trical Workers, CIO, announced its 
‘Westinghouse Conference with 


es on resigned ct — Kai-shek of General Sun Li-jen, his “Pop” will be honored at a tially the Ford-GM_ pattern. ) as 
albott's corruptive practices a personal Chief.of Staff. concert-banquet at Allerton | The United Automobile Workers peer } ling a 42,000 a & 


said he “was kicked out because | Community Center, 683 Aller- was ako éccapied on several ofl eons mae. Ee aren 


he was caught with his hand in} Some 300 officers and other fol- ton’A : 
the till.” lowers of Sun are also reported to| ““" “Y€» Bronx, Saturday night, | of the major strike fronts. _ fa nationwide strike unless . the 


“But for every Talbott that is:;have been arrested on charges of. Sept. 16. Negotiators seemed toe be get- time-study dispute that has brought 


kicked out,” Kroll went on, “there| “subversion” and “spreading dis-|/— ‘ting nowhere fast as the strike of|? Stmike and-shutdown at the East 
plant of the 


are today in Washington hundreds satisfaction,” the New China News AT WAR WITH 40.000 bi * igen company 

of corporation executives, acting Agency reports. ‘ Poe rkers in 18 Inter: settled. That plant has: been prac- 
. ys re tie ia ; . THE LEGION Harvester _— was in its second tically shut — since Au y 

| ~ Resse week. a “i 


START OF A GREAT TRADITION | PHILADELPHIA The strike of 20,000 Bendix} THE TRANSPORT WORKERS 


Sue ee eo Gg a we: SOMEWHERE between Phila-| Corp. workers in eight plants also| Union announced an overwhelm- 
: anes » Tages : x a re ae : . eS ae | ‘delphia and Pittsburgh, a resolu- continued as negotiators rs met) ng vote for a strike of 5 500 work- 

Sc ek es te F222 |tion aimed at eliminating an anti-| and talked. érs of the Pan-American Airlines 

Negro clause contained in the con-| ¥os | The National Mediation Board im- 


Ss mediately stepped m and took jur- 
‘stitution of the “40 and 8”, fun-| MORE THAN 3,000 workers of isdiction to halt the dispute for 60 


making organization of the pies: the Terre Haute, Ind., and 


“da 
| ; a o field; Il., plant Jai 
ican Legion, got “lost” and never} prants OF the Am : Another stirke continued in its . 


| ed strike 
found its way to the floor of the| ‘spite rope hoe si AW. Host = second week Emerson Electric, 
state-wide convention of the! they return as have strikers of other| 2¢4F East St. Louis, where the 


AC ' ‘tcounty sheriff refused to escort 
Legion held recently in Pittsburgh. | plants, while mediation ef brane a ough vishal Tacs aul am 


| Robert $. Reed, First District forts contimaed.- ~ ine kutendtiak win tend 
Deputy Commander, and delegate | N nena See situations are} ad apt rn More than 2, 000 “workers 
from the Lincoln Post of Philadel- et an the — the rege bay are involved. . 

phia, is reported to have said that: ¢ ‘pattern.” I | Tsk doautin’s \onumiiiaeain. 


the “hot resolution” had “got lost} “The deadline for 24,000 Amer- Fre ws wir damon 


|somewhere between the district ican Motors (Nash) workers was! 
and the state Headquarters of the; ‘due Friday moming. - The latter otra rn ee ceae mayne 
Legion.” __. one miter ek at EE ee ot al 
Reed is leading a fight to have| ‘ co ele” walkout. 
— the controversial resolution brought —. . - | The - ‘hotel union's ilies a 16 
{before the National Convention of ee ee . | Miami hotels that began last April, - 
ee Amniet Lesion Set ae tS" contiomed 23 the National Labor 
convene in Miami this : ae . ‘Relations Board yefeusuk 
the lest week's Patsburge Courier a srt 
Z s Pittsbur Ciao cla of the 
‘Commander Reid is reported to clause be fak zie 40 a 
have said: “Its not that Negroes} At the iit santa ay 
/ | want to join 40 and 8, it's that the | Washington, the Pennsylvania de- 
meal fhe Atul Eneoats coated } Of Negation, along with of New 
ea =e “Ht we have ba u this is thing} ai ." . 4 st aU 1g | U, on aS a 


| Witehbunters’ New Peliey 


Hacklisted eon the Day You're Born 


itary screening me- 
sented te-the Penta- 


Like the Yarmolinsky dake 
was financed by the Fund for the 
2009 Its author, Baltimore at- 
tomey Rowland Watts, is national 


MOMISM is not the only men- 
ace. Even a dead mother-i slaw 


was reported to have been ‘lying 
. low as a Communist for a fe 


7 


| child of 


time’ and was <= to have 
the peace move- 


neve active in 


<i again.” Army intelligence did 
not, the notes, “include the! is 


iable information that 
the mother-in-law died in 
1940, the inductee was 10 
years old and 10 years before he 
it; met the girl he married!” 

The cases show that fathers, 
grandfathers, brothers and sisters, 
in-laws, childhood associates and 
books read in school ‘have all been 
‘used to stigmatize a soldier under 
scruiting. “A careful study of the 
Army Military Personnel Security 

* Watts concludes, “makes 
it difficult to avoid the ‘conclusion 
that the ideal draftee is an only 

spontaneous generation 

ny base rea a hermit childhood, 
acquired the abil- 

dl ity to read and wete English bu 
has never made use of these skills.” 

The study, its author notes furth-: 
er, offers the labor movement a 
preview of the kind of mentality 
ac-| and ure to which workers 

be subjected if the Defense 
Department should succeed in get- 
ting the Butler Bill for screening 
labor passed in the next Congress. 

Indeed, Watts points out, if the 
Butler Bill does not pass, then “an 
almost as effective, albeit some- 


F 


: 


4 


what slower, resolution of the prob- 


lem un the Army’s stand 

to screen the future labor a 
of the country as it passes through 
its hands and render it impossible 
for those it everi remotely suspgcts 
ever to enter an industrial plant.” 


When a soldier is discharged be- . 


cause of any doubt about 
alty,he is given a less than hon- 
orable discharge with a notation in- 


is loy- 


dicating the reason. Such a dis- 


charge is a bar to many kinds of 
employment. 

The cases documented feature all 
the hallmarks of the government's 
employe screefiing propre: anony- 
mous charges, star chamber pro- 
cedures, po itically illiterate allega- 


tions and suspicion of the slightest 
liberal tendency. One ae sol- 


dier was informed he was suspect|— 


Are Nation’s Forests 


because he attended a university 
at which many Jewish students 
were enrolled, and because he, al- 
though white, had joined the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance-; 
ment of Celored People. Another 
soldier was investigated because: 
hé read the Nation and the New 
Republic. In one instance, the re- 
port notes, the alleged Communist 
Party membership, if true, must 
have occurred when tlie inductee 
was eight years old. 


Soviet Farmers Honor Burbank 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


SANTA ROSA, Calif. 
delegation of 10 Soviet fasion lond- 
ers passed in their whirlwind tour 
to. y homage to Luther Burbank 
for his “ “contributions tothe science 


of nature.” 

The Soviet delegates toured the 
famed Luther Burbank experimen- 
tal gardens and placed . ~— 
wreath—white sprigs on large 
stand—on the grave of the Ca 
fornia horticulturist. A to 
.the wreath was a red ri with: 
the inscription: “From the Soviet 
agricultural delegation. to Luther 
Burbank.” 

The visitors also presented a gift! 


to Mirs.. Burbank, who came out} 


them. The presentation was tindie! 


of her customary seclusion to greet 


by Viadimir Y. Matskevich, Soviet 
8 te Minister of Agriculture and 

delegation chief. 

“As a token of great esteem of 
_ the Soviet people tor the - memory 
of the great scientist Luther Bur- 
bank I am presenting to you this 
gift created by Russian handicrafts- 
men,” Matskevich told the widow. 

The gift was a hand-painted box 
containing an album of Soviet farm 
pictures. 


THE SOVIET representatives 
were also greeted by Mayor Carl 
Stolting of Santa Rosa who present- 
ed them with a plaque bearing the 

"S$ name. 


« : 


I express the gratitude of the 


MEETS U. S. FARMERS IN RUSSIA. ‘Uz S. Scgesua Court 


Justice William O. Douglas (right), 


meets members of the American agricultural delegation now touring 
Soviet farms. Here he is shown at the Kaganovich collective farm 


in Tashkent, talking with William 


group, and the collective farm chairman, (Federated Pictures). 


taken the time to visit the grave of 
our foremost citizen,” said the 
Mayor. 

In return, Matskevich presented 
the Mayor with medallions from the 
permanent agricultural exhibit of 
the Soviet Union. Stolting promised 
that the medallions would be dis- 
played in the City Hall. 


The visit was more than cere- 


people of Santa Rosa that you have monial. The Soviet experts display- 


| 


who is visiting the Soviet Union, 


1 


Lambert (left), head of the U. S. 


ed an avid interest in things Bur- 
bank had done in these gardens 
that had been his horicultural lab- 
oratory from 1881 to year of his 
death, 1926. 

Attorney Edwin P. Coford, chair- 
man of the Burbank Gardens Com- 
mission which operates the gardens 
for the city, began to fill the So- 
viet delegates in on some of Bur- 


(Continued on Page oy. 
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Fired: He paposes ‘Slaughterhouse’ 


Federated fress 


be say Ok 
can ere 


“Bumper shop workers have! 
PRoece the place the slaughter- 


house. A week seldom goes by 
without somebody getting cut. 
Sometimes the place looks more; 
like an army hospital than any- 
s| thing else with arms in slings and | those 

all bandaged, up.” 

Giving details of three serious 
rs “woman vs editorial concludes: 
would seém to 
as long as it does 


with | high-speed “pro- 


spon was yanked off his job, 
and t into the labor rela-| 


| the company. This was laughed off. 


| Steps. 


ployers, GM, or its products. 


GM has always been dian: 
skinned about any criticism. About 
15 years ago it wanted the UAW 
to permit a ‘_o— in the general 
ena ie sacph'y ing for discharge of 

of “subversion” against: 


In co tion-wide negotiations 
this year GM wanted a clause for- 
bidding what it termed scurrilous 


literature against it in union pub-|) 


lications. 
Local 262 has already written a 
grievance protesting Milstein’s sus-|i 


pension and is ready to take what 
hr a fetes aman 


: The union demands that! Negro 


: Een ee | 


“~ . 
Pai . 


nus tase cabdk aoe Mrs, Deborah Landy, who was 
subpeaned by Un-American Committee this week. 


— 


Next: Big Giveaway? 


TACOMA, Wash., Aug. 23. 
—An _attempted . steal of 


Olympic Natl. Park forests by); 
big industry is likely to be.a major 
issue in the next session of Con- 
gress, it appeared this week. 

A resolution calling for transfer 
of 300,000 acres of timberland to 
the U. S. Forest Service has been 
prepared by Roderic Olgendam, in- 
dustrial relations expert closely 
linked to the Weyerhaeuser Timb- 
er Co., for presentation to Con- 
gress. 

The resolution drew immediate 
protest from labor. 

The Tacoma AFL Central La- 
bor Council, after hearing reports 
from George Casseday. and Kennet: 
L. Gordon of the Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers, went on re in 
opposition to the propo trans- 
fer, which would permit lumber: 
companies to exploit the lands now 
set aside as a recereation area for 
the people. 4 


CASSEDAY and Gordon brand- 


| 


| stand 


of the forests by large timber in- 
terests. 

“Smaller opérators would not be 
in a position to bid on the timber, 
said Gordon, “and‘ the larger com- 
panies have more than sufficient 
timber available for continued op- 
eration if they would fully utilize 
what they have. 

“Only as long as the forest areas 
remain under the control and man- 
agement of the National Park Ser- 
vice can the wildlife be preserved. 
If it is transferred to the forest ser- 
vice, large companies will move in, 
cut out the timber and ship the 
logs te Japan. Eventually they will 
be returned to this country in the 
form. of plywéod to compete with 
our own domestic product.” 

The State AFL convention in 
Bellingham also formally opposed 
the move to shift the valuable timb- 
er to the U. S. Forest Service. 

The ‘CIO International Wood- 
workers have long taken a similar 

in defense of maintainin 
present Olympic National "Park 


ed the proposal an attempted steal: 


boundaries as a primitive area for 
recreational purposes. 
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NAACP CHARGES JOB BIAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, (FP)—An- 


in | government installations 
Northern California. 


rs 


other charge of job bias was level-' 
éd against the U.S. Naval Magaz-. 
ine in Port Chicago, California by’ 


the National Association = the|to 


“Unfair employment practices 


are severe enough throughout pri-. 
vate industry without the United 
‘States government fending itself 
what appears to be discrimina- 
against Negro workers,” 
‘NAACP field secretary- Lester 


. weeks 


By SAM RUSSELL , | - LONDON 
Terror and heuas repression stalk Bench Africa, where the battles in ih geria and Morocco have hit the headlines for 
the 


past two weeks. But the headlines and news stories are not telling the full facts as over 200,000 troops, including many of - 


Fhovieate!'s old Africa Korps, with tanks, planes and artillery, are trying to put down in savas the baat" of the — Afri- 


can peoples for independence. Nor is the true background to these “sud- 
den’ events to be found in the newspaper reports. Only a few weeks ago, 
the French settlers leaders in North Africa, who have consistently oppos- 


ed even the most elementary|~ 
reforms, were talking about 


their “friendly. feeling” for 
the Arab population. 

Today the mask is off, and as 
one F aaa settler told the corres- 
pondent of the French newspaper 
Le Monde: “Now it’s war. From 
now. on it's only a question of 
force.” 

Not-only are French troops (in- 
cluding the Foreign Legion, com- 
posed. largely of Germans from 
Rommel’s: ‘Afrika Korps recently 
transfered from Indo-China) wip- 
ing out Arab villages, but vigilante 
bands of French settlers are rov- 
ing the Arab quarters shooting at 
sight. ‘ 

* © 

FOR MONTHS now the situa- 
tion in Algeria and Morocco has 
been getting steadily worse. Faced 
with the refusal “of the French 
authorities to grant even elemen- 
tary rights, the Arab populations 
have been forced into the hills. 

And the spark was set to the 
tinder-box, which French North 
Africa has become, by the attempt 
to- suppress the demonstrations 
that took place in Morocco on 
the occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the exile of the Sultan 
Mohammed ben Youssef. 

Hatred blazed, French - settlers, 
including women and _ children, 
were killed. At one ‘stage in 
Morocco the French command 
said that 110 French settlers had 
been killed and 521 Moroccans. 

Says the La Monde correspon- 
dent—put a nought on to the fi 
ures on Moroccan killed, multip iy 
the official figures by ten. 

The peoples of Morocco and 
Algeria are now. hitting back. They 


They. are demanding independ- 
ence. — 
- * 

LET’S LOOK first at Rieerie 
Successive French Governments 
have claimed that “Algeria is part 
of France so it 's nobody else busi- 
ness but ours.” ~ 

What are the facts? Nine million 
Moslems live Algeria as second- 
class citizens -alongside 900,000 
Europeans, mostly French, .who 
regard it as their divine right to 
rule, to take the best jobs and to 


for themselves. 

In the Algerian Assembly, the 
900,000 French settlers have as 
many seats as the nine million 
Algerians, and through electoral 
trickery, frenquently spotlighted 
by French commissions, most of 
the “elected” Algerians are in fact 
appointed by the French author- 
ities. 


dependence movement has existed 
in Algeria, with a number of or- 
ganizations like the Movement for 
Democratic Liberties, the Algerian 
Communist Party and others. All 
are banned or deprived of means 
of legal expression. 
* 


IS IT A SURPRISE that the 
Algerians are now meeting force 
with force and-the French author- 
ities have to admit that they can- 
not put down the “rebels”? 

“No man of feeling can fail to 
be moved by the destitution which 
exists in many regions, said a 
French parliamentary mission 
which recently returned from AI- 
geria. And it compared this Arab 
destitution with the French settlers 


have had enough of broken prom-: 


For years now a powerful in-. 


who “live and prosper in an artifi- 1 


ises, . of > repression anid misery.| cial security.” 


. Its report attributed the deteri-. 


oration of the last ten. years to 


the tendency of French Govern- 
ments to treat Algeria as if only 
the French population existed; the 
enormous gap between the pros- 
perity of the Frgnch and the 
‘misery of the masses; the miser- 
able wages of the agricultural Ja- 
borers; the constant _unemploy- 
ment and the slowness in the 
development of_industry. 


Morocco was only conquered by — 


extract the wealth of the doiatry (nen in 1912, and in the years 


1926-27 the French settlers had to 
wage a full-scale war against the 
Moroccan--people. 


Morocco is a French protector- 
ate, and is supposed in theory to 
have an independent Governmént 
administering certain of its own 
internal affairs. In fact, the picture 
is the same as -in Algeria with 
the- 400,000 French settlers ex- 
ploiting over eight million Moroc- 
cans, 

Alongside the blazing magnifi- 
cence of the French buildings in 
towns like Casablanca are the 
teeming “bidonvilles,” or shanty 
towns, constructed out of disused. 
petrol ‘tins or “bidons.” 

After 40 years of French “pro- 
tection,” the Moroccans .play vir- 
tually no part in their own govern- 
ment, and-until recently it was 
impossible for a Moroccan to be- 
come even a postman. 

In 1953 the Sultan Mohammed 
ben Youssef, originally placed in 
this position by the French author- 
ities, was himself forced by pop- 
ular pressure -to put up same op- 
position to the French Covern- 
meng, : 

He was exiled and replaced by 


a quisling Ben Arafa. But this 
move only intensified the demands 
of the Moroccan Independence 
Movement, headed by the Istiqlal 
Party and the’ Moroccan Commu- 
nist Party. 


demand for the removal of Ben’ 
Arafa and the return of Moham- 


med ben Youssef have been the} 
lrallving cries of the independence 
movement which has grown 
stronger every day. 


ment, on the advice of a new 
Resident-General, .M:.. Grandval, 
| proposed a compromise providing 
for the removal of Ben Arfa and| never has had and _never will have 
for his replacement by a Regency 
Council, under which a truly rep- 
resentative Government would be 
formed. ‘ 


settlers lobby in Paris have op-| 


French Mobile Guards eddie“: a Pale dhintlictoviles 
justice to the Moroccans. 


}posed any compromise and _ their 
real intentions have been shown 
by the savagery with which they 
have attacked the Moroccans in 
the past week. 

What of the people of France 
And in the past two years the itself?” For them it is becoming 
cessive French Governments, by 
refusing to acknowledge the basic 
‘rights of the people of North Af- 
rica to decide their own future, 
are committing the French people 
to another major colonial war. 

The lesson of the last French 
colonial war in Indo-China is 
there for all to see.. That is wh 
the repression in North ~ Africa 


Recently the French Govern- 


the support of the-French working 
people; 

There can be only one solution, 
honest negotiation. with the true 
representatives of these peoples, 
on the basis of the recognition of 
their sovereignty. 


* 
THE FRENCH settlers and the 


Manhunt New ‘Sport’in UnitedFruit'sC uatemala 


By .A. B. MAGIL 


_ WHEN I VISITED Guatemala City in March 1954, the biggest cco 1 saw was 
on Sixth Ave. outside a shop selling photographic supplies. Men, women and children 
_ were craning their netks in an effort to see the photos of the Central American Games in 


Mexico City, which were then in 
‘ progress. Especially did they want 
to catch a glimpse of their hero, the 
ace Guatemalan long-distance run- 
ner, Mateo Flores, who had won 
the marathon race at the Mexico 
City meet, as he had earlier in a 
competition in Beston. 

Since then the government of 
Guatemala has changed—by meth- 
ods very remote from the peaceful 
spirit of the brown-faced crowd I 
saw outside ‘the photo shop. Today 
Guatemala’s government is trying 
to introduce a new sport into that 

Central American Re- 
public: man-hunting. 


~The Guatemalan secret edie 


have recently caught two big ones: 
Bernardo Alvarado Monzon, leader 


of the underground Workers (Com- tion Didsosacy all icin os ‘sed Il osha to ay a foundations for 


munist) Party of Guatemala, and 
: Barrios. Klee, brother of . 
Wald ermar Barrios Klee, who was 
* @ prominent official of the dem- 
ocratic Arbenz government violent-~ 

ly overthrown in B daan. 1954... 
If in the United States, to have ’- 
a mother or father or sister who 
sede the Daily Worker or voted 
for Henry Wallace in 1948 or once 
-belonged to the International 
Workers Order means to become 
- “@ “security risk,” in the United 
-. Fruit (Company's totalitarian prov- 
ince of G 


"the executioner’s rap? 


iieettee struggle to free his 
country from the United Fruit dic- 
tatorship of Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas—Bernardo Alvarado Monzon 
—what chance has he of beating 


Y It is less 
than- a month since the Castillo 
Armas regime publicly announced 
the execution of two former police- 
men of the Arbenz Administration 
for imaginary crimes: no. doubt 
these two imconspicuous former 
government employes failed to turn 
a blind eye to the plotters against 
the democratic .republic. 


* 


BERNARDO ALVARADO 
Monzon is only 30 years old. He is 
a product of the democratic revolu- 


Sel 


od - : 

SRR Ny i a on, SRR MIR es 
re My Fae . ee am ae 3 bv) A le’ Ae “ Rake ne RS : 
ee ; ao, ee yar ia Bi sane pas as 


la the brother ofa 4 


bw official of the Arbenz Ad- : 


| May, 1950, together with several 


—in’ October, 1944—overthrew the 
fascist-militarist tyranny of Gen- 
eral Jorge Ubico that had misruled 
Guatemala for 13 years. After the 
end of the dictatorship Alvarado 
Monzon became active in the Rve- 
olutionary Action Party, the largest 
democratic capitalist party in Gua- 
temala. He rose to become the 
ae ds Secretary “for Youth Af- 
airs. 

Events inside and outside of 
Guatemala aroused the youth 
leader's interest in Marxism. In 


other prominent members of the 
Revolutionary Action Party, Alva- 
rado Monzon announced his resig- 
nation from: that organization in 


were caught . unprepared - when 
force._and violence joined with sed 
chased treason to overthrow Gua- 
temala’s democratic government. 
Under these difficult contions, with 
Communist and rion-Communist 
_ patriots hunted by the Castillo Ar- 
mas murder gangs, Alvarado Mon- 

: a zon went into hiding and Worker, 
ized the forces « § the Wo 


Monzon on my last trip to. Guate- 
mala for the Daily Worker. 
was just too busy. As the party's 
organization secretary he was its 
chief trouble-shooter. 
the State Department's cold war 
against Guatemala swinging into 
high gear, there was no lack of, 
trouble. ._ But in the brief contacts I 
had with this tall husky young man 
with the dark mustache, I found 
him quietly impressive. 


Manuel Fortuny, general secretary 
of the Workers Patry, had to take 
a leave of absence because of ill 
health, Alvarado Monzon “became 
acting general secretary. That was 
on the eve of the brutal armed in- 
owg . Vasion by the mercenary mob col- 
“2 lected in neighboring Honduras. by 
Castillo. Armas. 
~masterminded by John Foster 
Dulles and his diplomatic trigger- 
man, U. S..Ambassador John E. 
Peurifoy, recently killed in an ac- 
cident in Thailand. 


—. cs 


the Marxist. Leninist party of thelocratic forces in the underground, 
Guatemalan _workingclass. 
subsequently became the Commu- 
nist. Party, 
Workers Party. 


This} Soon-leaflets began passing from 
hand to a slogans appeared on 
walls, lightning. demonstrations 
were hel As . Castillo Armas, 
obeying the orders of United Fruit 
and Washington, tutned the clock 
back, economic depression, food 
shortages an ‘eeu lesan? grew. 
And with them grew thé resistance 
movement. 

Terror has been the government’ s 
chief reply to the people’s demand 
for bread and freedom. Suppres- 
‘sion of trade unions and all other 
democratic organizations, mass fir- 
ings, Official and unofficial execu- 
tions, and the imprisonment of 
thousands—this is the Guatemalan 
version of the — world,” 


LAST NOVEMBER Castillo Ar- 
mas told the United Press that 20 
“Communists’ would face firing 
squads and that “most of the nearly 
100 communists stil] i SE 
will be convicted and shot.” (N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Nov. 10, 1954). 
Protests in this and other countries 
compelled the Guatemalan ambas- 
sador in- Washington to call a press 
conference and give assurances 
against arbitrary actions without 
due process of Jaw. 

Nevertheless, . the executions 
have continued—the most recent on 
Aug. 5. The Guatemalan "Afrarado 


ment has announced that 
His life, the lives of Barrios Klee 


later known as the 


I didn't see much of Aleacaiia 
He 


And_ with 


-Two months later, when Jose 


That invasion was, 


“THE DEMOCRATIC FORCES 


Monzon is to be court-martialed. 


saved. only by immediate vigorous 


action. 
Those familiar with the Guate- 


a ecponts 


more evident every day that suc- — 


and other political prisoners can be ~ 


=> 
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THE RIGHT STARTING POINT | 
JF THE SPIRIT of “frankness and cooperation” of 
Geneva is maintained at the current UN arms conference, 
says President Eisenhower, “the meeting should lead to 
an easing of the tensions and the heavy burdens or arm- 
ament that the world is presently carrying.” 
_~ This is the proper tone to bring to this extremely 
important conference. Certainly it is an improvement on 
the President's speech of last week in which he tried to 
_ put a “brake” on the optimism of Geneva. eT 
+ The President's advice, it seems to us, should be es- 
pecially borne in’ mind by his own representative at the 
UN session, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. If we interpret the 
news of the conference rightly, it seems that Lodge, while 
ready to discuss “every aspect” of the President's aerial 
‘inspection plan, is eager to push the Soviet disarmament 
plan of last May 10 into the background. Senator Wiley 


-— 


By ABNER W. BERRY | | 
THIS WEEK all of the ‘legal pretensions of Gov. Averell Harriman and his legal 

counsellors as to the existence of “compelling reasons” for sending back a Negro refiigee 
from a Florida chain-gang were upset. A cunsellor to the Governor has promised to 
study the precedents established : : 
by other governors who have re-. 
fused, despite court decisions, to 
turn back any and all refugees 
seeking a haven in their states. 

This new attitude was expressed 
by Bernard J: Ruggieri, a con- 
fidential legal assistant to the Gov- 
when he was questioned about the 
possibility of treeing Wilile Reid, 
now held in New York for extra- 


“The Governor may recall: his" 
warrant of*arrest Or may issue an- 
Other warrant whenever he deems 
proper.” 

Armed with this law on a set of 
precedents set by other governors, 
this reporter called Mr. . Ruggieri 
-on the telephone. The counsellor 
still maintained that the Governor 
should follow rulings’ of the U. S.. 
Supreme Courts and. the courts of 


‘says of the Soviet plan that it must be viewed with “skep- 
ticism.” But the startling fact is this is the plan which 
the Soviet Union adopted almost in entirety the proposals 
made previously by the governments of Britain and France. 
It was the fact that Moscow was meeting the West 
more than half way last May that provided the firsf opti- 
mism that an arms agreement could be reached. To pretty 
_much ignore the progress.already made and to move off 
instead in another direction is a peculiar way to negotiate. 
Furthermore, while President Eisenhower speaks of 
the spirit of Geneva, we notice that the Army is releasing 


° 


stories and photographs of 


army—including Eastern Euro 
hind the lines.” The sergeants bark their com 
ish, Czech, Russian and other languages. 


We dont know just how 
Geneva which the President 


talks. At the very least, it offers a striking contrast to the 
Soviet Union's efforts to improve the climate for the talks 
by voluntarily reducing the size of its army. 


The President's advice is 


gon. 


o 


NEW LOOK-A 


THE UPROAR of late 


screening—whether government employes or army draft- 
ees—has finally brought a show of action by the security 
subcommittee of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 


Committee. 


This committee is holding hearings on a few cases 
to ascertain whether the procedure was speedy, efficient, 
fair, etc. But there is a serious question whether the pur- 
pose is to reform the screening system or to block the 
roposed in many. quarters. 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 
L. Rauh, Jr., charges the committee with 


mild reforms which are 
fact, the representative 
tion, id 
“shadow-boxing.” 


of 


The preposterous nature of the entire “loyalty” pro- 
gram has’ been brought out into the open by the Geneva 
Conference. The ADA representative was quite right in 
telling the committee that it was faced with a “new#ook” 


ately adopted’ by his own State Department and the Penta- 


T SCREENING 


maneuvers of a “liberation” 
an emigres— ‘fighting be- 
mand in Pol- 


this fits in with the spirit of 
urges for the disarmament 


too good not to be immedi- 


over the whole question of 


In 


Imore was revealed, The law reads 


dition. to Florida. Gov. Harriman 
can free Reid by .revoking a war- 
rant he signed last Feb. 23. 

'The inflexible claim by the 
Governor's counsellors that he was 
bound by state law and the rulings 
of the U. S. Su 
first refuted et cn Gov. George 
M. Leader of Pennsylvania. freed 
Edward Brown, a Negro refugee 
on Aug. Il. . 
—Brown’s freedom pleas had been 
turned down by local and _ state 
courts and the U. 
Court before Gov. Leader, acting 
under powers granted by a law 
identical te New York law on the 
subject, revoked an _ extradition 
warrant issued in 1952 by former 
Goy. John S. Anaig 


A COUNSELLOR to Gov. Har- 
riman expressed slight amazement 
when this reporter informed him 
of Gov. Leader’s action. He want- 
ed to know just what legal basis 
there was for the Pennsylvania 
Governor’s revoking an extradition 


S. Supreme — 


warrant, and he wondered whether 


there werent some circumstances 
in the Brown case that were not 
present in the case of Reid. 


An investigation revealed that 
the Pennsylvania’ “Uniform Crim- 
inal Extradition Law” is identical 
with that of New York. But even 


(Section Four): 

“When a demand shall be made 
upon the Governor of this State 
by the Executive Authortiy of an 
other State the Governor may cal 
upon the District Attorney or th 
Attorney General to investigate .. . 
and report to him .the situation 
and circumstances of the person 
so demanded and whether he 


a bs the ri 


ought to be surrendered.” 
The record of the Reid case re- 


the state, but promised to is, 
the precedents to the attention o 


_ those responsible for advising the 


reme Court were © 


NO EXCUSE! 
Harriman | 


veals that this was not done by 
Governor Harriman, who, it seems, 
hastily signed Reid’s extradition 
warrant without. any preliminary 
investigation. Reid was arrested on 
Feb. 15; arraigned on Feb. 16—all 
without a warrant. February 16 
was a Sunday and there were five 
business days in which to inves- 
tigate. 
* 


FEBRUARY 23 was also a 
Sunday, and the fact that the Gov- 


ernor was available to sign a docu- 
ment that day indieates how 
anxious were the Florida .author- 
ities to get his signature. Subse- 
quent inquiries by this reporter to 
Attorney General Jacob Javits’ of- 
fice met with a wall of ignorance 
on the Reid case. So there could 
not have been-an investigation. 
Courts have held that governors 
ave the right to this investigation 
t to revoke a ‘warrant, 
since in most cases only the de- 
raanding state is represented be- 
fore the governor when the war- 
rant is requested. And the law 
now in force in New York State 


specifically provides: 


Governor on. extraditions. 
In addition to the action of 
Gov. Leader in the case of Ed- 
ward Brdéwn, the following pre- 
cedents. were sent to Albany: : 
* The refusal on Dec. 24, 1952, 
of Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
Michigan, to extradite Earl Wil- 
liams, a Negro escapee from Geor- 
gia, who had served seven years 
of a 20-year sentence for alleged 


- 


“rape. 
© Former Gov, Paul A. Dever’s 
denial on Nov. 28, 1952 of an ap- 
plication for a warrant of extradi- 
tion made to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts by Herman Talmadge 
of Georgia. Georgia wanted re-. 
turned John Henderson, a Negro, 
who escaped after serving 12 years 
of a life sentence for an alleged 
murder. Gov. Dever investigated 
and found that Georgia had freed 
150 lifers who had served ten 
years. He held that Henderson’s 
12 years could be considered an 
equitable sentence. - 

All of these actions came after 
the Nov. 17, 1952, decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the case 
of Robert Woodall, who was re- 
turned to Alabama’ from Ohio, 
The court ruled that his com- 
plaints of brutality and denial of 
rights would have, to be relieved 


in Alabama courts. 


It is that decision which now 
binds other courts. Gov. Harri- 
man’s advisors sought to claim that 
it also bound the Governor. 

The Governor now has the pre- 
cedents proving that his advisors 
either interpreted the law tog nar- 
rowly or were depending upon 
public ignorance to shield a hasty 
decision. 


—— 
—— 


After the Atom fer Peace Conference 


at East-West relations in scanning dismissal actions under 
the Administration “security” program. He pointed out 
that many government employes were dismissed. from the 
State Department in ‘53 and ‘54 for material written or 


‘World Cannot Be the Same Again...” 


Here are two interesting state- jin friendly, peaceful competition— I deplore that the scientists of the 


Tennessee Dress Strikers 
Take Plea to Other Cities 


The strikers came from Fayette-| and 


* 
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-~ workers—all women—visited ‘Cleve- 


thoughts expressed similar-to: what is being said by the 
White House’ itself in the post-Geneva period. | 
Reforms in the program—the ADA itself suggests that 
screenings apply only to “sensitive” s 
the good. But what needs to be fac 
underlying the entire security program and 
Internal Security Act, soon to be tested in the Supreme 
‘Court. This is the fraud of a “Communist conspiracy.” 
So long as this choice bit of Goebbells propaganda 
still plagues our national life, : 
‘unionists and honest conservatives will not be safe. 


ts—would be all to 
is the gigantic hoax 
the McCarren 


liberals, New Dealers, trade 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 31.—Six 


land’ recently to acquanit workers 
here with the anti-union bias of 


itest at one of the most 


ville, Tenn:, the town to which’ 
Serbin fled in 1949 to evade the’ 
union. Some wore “prisoner's”: 
clothing to demonstrate their pro- 
Bras sweeping 

junctions ever issued in | 


a ; > . re. . f . 
try. A local judge in T 4 coaF 
: Se eee Pes FP a he te 32 


jafter the Geneva Conference on 


g 7 
. 
" 
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ments by participants in*the re- 
cent Geneva Scientific Confer- 
ence On the Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Energy, one from Eng- 
land, one from China: 


“The world cannot be the same 


the Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy. After this Conference, it -will 
be impossible for the ignorant and 
the ill-intentioned to raise barriers| 
of suspicion between the scientis 
of the world. Ss 
“They themselves have met and 
me acquainted with one an- 
other. They have found they-speak 
the same language. Phe frigid at- 
mosphere of the cold war has been 
thawed by the warmth of personal 
contact between scientists of east 
“Of course there are still difficul- 
ties. But all the details of the pro- 
cess of nuclear fission have been 
revealed and we now. know. that 


no power has ‘any ‘significant ad- 
Vantage over the others. = 


j 


& 
: . 
_ > 
“ 


been in itself an important: contri- 


|World Federation . of Scientific 


to get the great benefits that the 
peaceful use of. atomic energy can 
bring. And the Conference. has 


bution to the prerequisite for fur- 
ther -progress—the abolition of the 
fear of war.” 

Doctor E. H. S. Burhop | 
Professor .of Physics at the Univer- 
sity of London. | 


& 


“As a_ representative of the 


Workers I am glad to say that this 
Conference has been quite Sticeess- 
ful scientifically because scientists 
from different parts of the world 
have discussed scientific problems 
and exchanged experiences about 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
The history of science has demon- 
strated repeatedly that close inter- 
national co-operation and .collabor- 


People’s Republic of China have - 
not been inyited” to attend this 
Conference and that the banning of 
atomic weapons, which is demand- 
ed by millions of common people, 
is not on the agenda.” ~ 

Mr. Tu Chang-wang, : 
Observer from the ‘World Federa- 
tion of Scientific Workers. | 


Says 34,000 Families 
Will Need Flood Aid 

DENVER, Aug. 31—The White 
House announced today that the 
American Red Cross had raised its 
goal from $8,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 for flood disaster relief in 
eastern states. _ | poy 
_ Ellsworth Bunker, president of 
the Red Cross, announced more 
than $5,000,000 had been received | 


ation among scientists form the 
basis of scientific advancement. 


. 
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so far. © 
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- Movies:¢ 


By JOHN ALEXANDER | 
| LONDON 

IN 1958, Adolf Zukor, one of - 
the founders of the American film 
industry 
of the style of film-making initiat- 
ed after the Hollywood film had 
been’ geared to the war drive. The 
constant pessimism, degradation of 
human values, crude anti-eommu- 
nism and war propaganda, the 
empty sex films, had ruined the 

prestige of the Hollywood fim in- 
asetiensiiy. Said Zukor: 

“The fact is we have been spoil- 
ed. The. public used jo go out to 
the cmema regardless. Now we 
have to make good films or go out 
of business.” 

The result is that a new type of 
film is emérging which comes 
closer to‘a true portrayal of Amer- 
ican national lite. While the iron 
hand still operates m the film of 
violence and gangster films (like 


AM . 


, admitted the bankruptcy _ 


the Mickey Spillane feature, Kiss — 


Me Deadly), the empty adventure 
stories with overtones of sex and 
violence, the crude second feature 
and so on; a great deal more care 
has been taken with the confent 
of major Hollywood films over the 
past two years. 

Whereas in 1950 American pro- 
ducers were afraid to touch Hia- 
watha because of the theme of 
peace, today virtually every Amer- 
ican feature dealing with the In- 
- dian wars talks continuously about 


peace. 
—- 


WHILE THE FILMS of 1950- 
32, such as Flymg Leathernecks, 
The Halls of Montezuma, The| 
Stéel Helmet, etc.,, made no men- 
tion of relatives or the real trage- 

dies of war, treating war as an} 
empty adventure story, and civil-| 
jan existence as inferior to service) 
life, today Battle Cry, The Bridges 
at ‘Toko-Ri, Strategic Air Com-| 
mand, Christmas in Korea and 
others bring wives and relatives|0"™ 
right to the fore, involving them 
in the problems of service life. 

The earlier “sci-fic” films were! 
concerned only with war hysteria,! 
mvasion by other planets, war 
emergencies and the supremacy of 
the American services over normal} 

“hfe, defending the world against 


all comers. Recently, in It Came} 


From Outer Space, a young sci-| 
entist intervenes between the Mar- | 
tians and the American Army,}| 
‘stoppmg war and enabling the 
‘visitors to return im peace to their! 
planet. Other science fiction films 
make other concessions. 

A recent important American! 


i setale teend Matty, one of the better wleteres Hicliyweed lies 


produced this past year. 


such as Diplomatic Courier and 
— 


alias war de if ft hod already begun.” 


; 


| Parallel with these trends goes | 
the care of ‘script-writers to “ex- 
pose” the worst aspects of Ameri-| 
ean life’as seen in Europe and| 
‘Asia. The Barefoot Contessa, an 
important export film aimed to 
‘show the power of Hollywood: 

over European countries, is a par- 
ticular example of this. As im A| 
‘Star Is Born, something of the) 
hysteria and bitter conflicts of 
‘Hollywood, its desperation im face! 
of the growing demands for a' 
notion culture, come out im this} 


ment m Paris which, m the 


} . 


jas opposed to the earlier films| new, cosmopolitan journalism the 
| Américans have forced on Western 


‘Europe. Faced with such tasks as 


of a British critic, “treated| : 
socialites and nothing else (he who 


anti-fascist struggles 


'to allow a GI to marry a French! 


f 


THE Last Time I Saw Paris and ‘in 
Act of Love deal with the role of, 
the American forces and Aaiecioant 
imffuence in Paris. Van Johnson, 
hero of the first film, arrives in| 
Paris on VE Day, correspondent| 
‘of the ry anti-fascist Stars and} 
Stripes. He is full of enthusiasm, | 
takes part in the mass dembnstra-| 


film on a diplomatic theme, Night! 
People, showed the isolation and 
defeat of an American Senator) 
meing for outright war in Berlin’ 


tion ofthe Parisians in their honor 
of liberation; these are portrayed 
with a certam moving dignity. | 
Then he settles in Paris to the! 


#&§ 


| on 


| pared in 
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seewennencenannaenaan-=- by ABNER W. BERRY 
Dignity Under Ged— 


Even in “Or 


LESS THAN A MONTH has 


~| passed since Val. J. Washington, 
4 the GOP national] committee's 


} promise to the: ; 


Negro _elector- 
ate. That was 
Monday, 
Aug. 8. And 
President Eis- 
enhower had a 
letter all pre- 
re- 


'-04 | sponse to Washington's mimeo- 


2 reporter as interviewing wealthy 


has been accustomed to report the 
of Europe's! 
peoples), he quickly takes to drink 
and decays. 

In Act of Love, also set in Paris} 
at the end of the war, the attitude} 
of the American liberators to the 
|French people is shown m a sharp- 
ly critical way. An inhuman Amer-} 


ican commanding officer refuses! 


‘gil, with the result that their re- 
lationship ends im tragedy. This' 
‘CO bears a resemblance to the 
arrogant head of the American} 
mission in Three Coims in a Foun-| 

tain who refuses to allow his staff} 


to mix with Italians. 
* 


OF COURSE, having admitted! 


j 


these sources of America’s workd-| 
wide unpopularity — greed for} 
power, mercenary va anti-na-| 
tional and invperialist ambitions, >} 
war tendencies—these films hastily| 
exphin them away Or cover them | 


‘up—witness the “success”_of Ava} 


q 


'Gardner with her “independent-| sos 
~ (Centinued on Page 14) 


_ Five Lands Reprint Nelson Book — 


THE SECOND edition of 
Steve Nelson's dramatic story— 


Pittsburgh frame-up. 

The first edition was exhaust- 
ed several weeks ago, much of 
the new edition has been order- 
ed already. The new edition will 
bring the total printing to near- 

| 2 10,000 ores a more print- 
gs are expect 
‘The fist foreign 


Life’ magazine in Rome, and in 
the Moscow “Ogonyuk” and 
other big European journals. - 
The new edition is a bi 
book with exciting incidents 
did not appear im the earlier vol- 
ume. The Number One witness 
against Nelson, for mstance, was 
arrested im a jury scandal on 
charges ‘nll hg by a CIO offi- 
cial. The Number Two witness 
has thrice been committed to a 
ee. ward. The Numbex 


at the same time. 

The Nelson case is the test 
case im the fight against the many | 
“sedition” acts t the 
land. In canceling Nelson's sen- | 
tence the Pennsylvania Su 
Court ruled that state “edition” 
laws were invalid. They were 
superseded by the Federal Smith 
Act, the court said. 

If the U. S. Supreme Court 
sustains this ruling the ‘crimmal 
syndicalism” laws, the “criminal 
anarchy statutes and many simi- 
lar statutes will be thrown out. 

If Nelson wins Carl Braden 
and vigh a ae to Ne- 

ts Tn Perro 
gy oF Prof. Disk 
Struik pre i vay ‘Massachusetts 
men and women, now under m#- 
dictmen will be vindicated, and 
others elsewhere. 

“The 13th furor” sells for 

$1 50. It can be had at | 


| embellishments 


_ and his secretary te 

| jimcrow scofflaws who seem to 

| have an understanding with the 
Eisenhower 


graphed praise. The President 
admitted that what Washington 
wrote was true, adding a few 
of his. own. 
Eisenhower described his ad- 
ministration as “a vigorous and 
productive champion of the 
ideals and of Lincoh.” 


: purposes 
| Then he dissolved himself. into 


the people, attributing to them 
(and to himself) a “sense of fair 


| play” and.a common “spiritual 
| faith in the dignity of all men 


under God.” 

In_ theatrical circles _ these 
easy platitudes are called “corn.” 
Shakespeareans might even re- 
fer to the above-quoted passage 


| as hyperbole. To me they are 


simply—and bluntly—hypocricy. 

For proof let us go to Hous- 
ton, Texas, on Aug. 22, where 
Indian Ambassador. Gaganvihari 


| Lullubhai Mehta and his secre- 


tary, both brown complexioned, 
were not allowed to eatin the 
“white” section of ‘the airport 
restaurants dinmg room. (Mrs. 
Mary Alley, -the restaurant su- 
pervisor, is reported to have 
said the Indians looked like Ne- 
groes and Texas laws prohibit 


Negro and white guests eatmg~ 


in the same room.) 

When word of this reached 
Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles he immediately respond- 
ed with an apology to the Indian 
erg and to Ambassador 
Mehta. 


Bureau on Aug, 24, “that Com- 
munmst and son - Communist 
erties of the United States 


would explo the mcident toe ag- | 


gravate relations with India 
and discredit the United States 
throughout Asia.” 

So, even in doing what would 
appear to be the correctly eth- 
ical. thmg, the Administration 
reveals a deep-rooted lack of 


sendin. For while apologizing | 
| fox the insulting incident involy- 


ing the Indian Ambassador, the 


of msulting- American 
mR 


Negroes remained 
*® 


WHY DIDN'T U.S. ATTOR- 


| NEY General Herbert Brownell 


act qui to enforce the con- 
tract which the City of Houston 
has with the federal govern- 


joann were built partially 
with federal funds. (Didn’t Pres- 


this obvious law 
It took an Indian. “Ambassador 


Miss” 


happening in Texas that exp 
Brownell.and his bosses. The 
public prints these days report. 
increasingty the imsult’, imtimi- 
FW assaults, conspiracies 
and even. murders committed 
agamst Negroes - without so 
as 2 peep out of a Wash- 
ington office. For fear that some 
of these may have been missed, 


‘I call attention eg a few items: 


- TFEM: lel Miss., May 
8—Rev. George W. Lee, a Ne- 
gro minister, died here last 
night after he was attacked by 
three unknown white men while 
drivmg his car. Rev. Lee had 
refused to remove his name 
from the local voters list as he 
kad Seow warned t. Go. by the 


emer’ dd something to 


: move the cause for an 


other 


: A Boon to Mankind | 


Wonderful and varied are 


‘the uses that have been de- 


scribed for isotopes at the 


scientists. conference. in Geneva. 
But what are these things? 


To get at the answer we have 
to start by looking at the “inside” 


of an atom. You can compare this 


to the solar system. 


The atom has a massive core, 
called it’s nucleus, which contains 


over 99.9 per cent of its mass. 


Circulating around it, in much 
same way as the planets do 
around the sun, are a number of 


light particles called electrons. 
In each atom the number of 


these electrons equals the number | 


of units of positive electricity on 
its nucleus. 
Y ‘ 

THE WAY an element behaves 
eeanarsilod is decided by the num- 
ber of electrons in its atoms; every 
chemical element, like, say, hy- 
drogen, or gold, or uranium, has a 
different mumaber from all the 
others. | 


All the dialed properties of 
matter depend only on the way 
that the electrons of one atom, or 
a group of atoms, interact with 
those of other atoms. But the 
atomic ‘nuclei are not soieinns in- 


volved. 


Now although all atoms of a 
chemical element have -the same 


number of electrons, the masses 


of their nuclei can differ. For a. 


given element there can be be- 
tween two and 20 possible mass 
. values for its nuclei. These differ- 
* ent types of atoms belonging to 
the same element are called it’s 
isotopes. 

We have seen that the chemical 
properties of the isotopes of an 
element are identical. Their .nuc- 
lear properties, however, are gen- 
erally very different one from an- 


* 


USUALLY one or more of these : 


= fsotopes are stable. It is these iso- 


, mixed in given proportions, 

b make up the ordinary chem-| 
ical elements which we encounter 
im everyday liie. 


are radio-active and only a few of 


Pd 


took part" 


* these, such as radium and thorium 
exist naturally. 


These _ radio-active - henbbiies 
eventually decay into other types 
of atoms by emitting alpha and 
gamma or beta and gamma rays. 
Alpha rays are hefum nuclei, beta 
rays are electrons and gamma rays 
are the same as very. penetrating 
X-rays. 

__ Radioactive isotopes are. gen-'tra 


| 


ithe body exactly like ordinary 


‘iodine except for one feature. 


ltra 


A ‘Naw Cancer Unit. Terastty Manis million Shoshana sedi biitatnias 


at New York's Memorial Center 


Geneva scientists foresaw big future for isotopes. 


erated in enormous quantities by 
atomic reactors and rarely a week 
goes by without some new use for 
them being discovered. 


One of their most spectacular 
uses is that of radioactive uses is| 
that of radiotracing. If a patient 
drinks a little ordinary iodine, it is 
limpossible to tell where it even- 
tually goes in his body. 


If the iodine’ contains radio- 
active isotopes; however, its pas- 
sage through the body can_ be 
traced by the radiation it con- 
tinually emits. 


And this iodine will behave_ in: 


It 


'gives off rays. And the radiation 


By this technique a medical re- 
search worker can check if the 
thyroid gland is working properly. 
For in that case all the iodine: 
should collect in’ the gland and 


make a center of intense radio-| 


activity. 7 | 

Radioactive atoms are there: 
fore, in a sense, labelled ones, 
and it is for this reason that radio- 


we suitable for use as radio- 
are sometimes referred tol 


ito assess the efficiency of ferti- 
can be detected: by a device called Jizers, 


a Geiger counter. 
Most of the isotopes, however, . “ : 


e 
é 


x anes 


a a ie PRR WON. 
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for Cancer and Allied Diseases. 


“tagged atoms.” 
* 
RADIO-TRACING has been 


as 


jand a white shirt 1 would bloom 


| siology. 


THE Ww 


‘been laid entirely on_ television. 
Johnny Carson, the pleasant young 
comic on Channel 2 who is some- 
thing of a social satirist, once re- 
marked that if a TV set were  re- 
moved front the living room the 
average American family would) ra 
remain glued*to their seats with 
stares frozen to the blank wall. 


Yet in my own case the specta-' 
tor trend was strong long before} 
the advent of TV. When in my 
younger days I had the money 
and inclination to spend my vaca- 
tion in a summer camp I would 
= Fog — shorts and watch) 

ying tennis, or Fe into’ 
my eS ean suit and wate 
swimmers in the lake, and in = 
evening, attired in trousers 


into a wallflower observing couples 
gliding over the peas floor. 


THIS iadiie I ascribe to lazi- 
ness, but that is a d n 
rather than an. explanation. C 
social level, the causes are Po 
and wider than psychology or phy- 


An interesting pamphlet I-once 
read traces the spectator trend back 
about 300 years. The let, 
entitled “The Amorous Flute,” was 
published by thé Workers. Music 
Association in England and it dealt: 
with the history of the recorder 
flute, an instrument that lets ama- 
teurs into fields once marked no 
admission except on business. 
That is the flute of which Sam- 
uel Pepys wrote in his diary that 
when he heard its sweet tones he 


said to be the most important, tech-| 
nique developed for the biological’ 
sciences since the invention of the: 
microscope. 


The investigation of the blood. 
circulation and the location of 
brain tumors are just two other 
examples of its use in medical] 
science. 

The intense gamma radiation 
from an isotope of cobalt provides, 
a very cheap substitute for radium 
radiations and is employed for the 


destruction of tumors. 


In agriculture, it can be used 


L 
investigate’ plant diseases 
and. to carry out reseaych on ani-: 
mal metabolism. : 

In this last example it has, for 
instance, been used to trace how 
sheep and cows convert the crops 
they eat into meat and milk. | 
The irradiation of many: plastic 
materials changes their structure 
and gives them new physical prop- 
erties. 

The “irradiation -of seeds and_| 
plants produces genetic changes iri’ 
and new varieties can be 


produced. 


~ Mann: 20th Century Titan 


Thomas Mann's death -on 
Aug. 12 at the age of 80 took 
one of its intellectual Titans 
from our 20th Century world. 

Mann’s literary renown is based 
on such masterpieces as The Bud- 
-denbrooks, 


crisis of modern capitalist society, 
and the struggle o 
day intellectua 


and integrity. 
West Germany, 


: 


| 


The Magic Mountain [e2 
and Joseph in Egypt. These books |@ 


express Mann's’ awareness of the f . 


for understanding [7 


In spite of hostile criticjsm. in . 
Thomas beations | 


warned the world against the dan- 
ger of fascism as their contribu- 
tion to the rebirth of Germany. 


* 
U.S, POLICY after the defeat of 


Hitler was to turn West Germany 


‘Mann while his fatherland still-re- 


(2 ler-like McCarthyism. 
#4 spend his 
@1 Switzerland. . : 


#1 gedy of a divided Germany. He 
=| tried to promote -cultural inter- 
1 change between East and West 
f=.) Germany. He urged reunification. 

*| Mann also opposed the policy of 

p| dividing the world into two hostile 


into a camp of revived German 
militarism, and to prevent the:‘ 
growth of a new, peaceful, demo-' 
cratic and unified Germany. In! 
the United States, Mann also 
found his temporary home unbear-. 
able because of the rise of the Hit- 
He left to 
remaining days _ in 


Mann refused to accept the tra- 


camps. 
+ 
DEATH HAS taken Thomas 


agra — and occupied. But 
his rns fs saw an important 
move odes ending the cold war. 
In the success of the Geneva con- 


' played it), and the 


listens to.” 


almost fell in love again with his 
wife. “The Amorous Flute” made a 
point of the fact that the recorder 
was popular in Puritan circles, in 
the 17th Century (John Milton 
urther point 
was made that the Puritans, far 
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er folk who still sang the 
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TV Vie 


ee ae By BEN LEVINE 
Pregress and Poverty 


WE ARE becoming a nation of 
spectators, and the blame has often: 


{dancing 7 is one area still open to 
amateurs like me. pete dance 
callers generally pitch their. direc- 
tions to the lowest common de- 


|nominator, and reach down even 


to my understanding. But the danc- 
ers.on the Garden State Jamboree 
ue introduced a_ professional 

dancé which, if-it spreads, 


will apps doe an audience even in 


| this field to spectator mummies. 


Country-style popular songs are 
selling on records by the millions, 
fand singers like Webb Pierce are 
coining a lush - prosperity. 

But a trite virtuosity and a nar- 
rowing of theme are having their 
deadening effect on that_rich treas- 
ury of music which was opened 
e|to the American people* by such 
pioneers as Lee Hays, Tony Krab- 
er and Ptee Seeger, who are now 
being hunted os the witchhunters. 


MY SEARCH for music that 
Tuesday night finally turned up 
pure gold at 10:30 on Channel 2, 
in the am a iately en- 


a| titled “The Sear I had been 


at paces waiting for it, heed read 


David Platt's pre and informa- 
tive account of it in fiis Daily Work- 
er column that same day. 

It was everything he said it was. 
it portrayed a trip through the 
Ozark mountain region ef Arkan- 
sas by gr 4 Celestia. Parker, di- 
rector of fotklore research at the 
University of Arkansas, and CBS 
narrator Charles Romaine. Their 

jeep took them and me to the 
homes of poor, hardworking farm- 
lads 


from frowning on music, resisted | 
‘the trend to take it out of ama-' 


'teur homes into large professional 


concert halls. The Puritans were 
| applying in music the same demo- 
cratic principles they were fight- 
ing for in other fields when they 
demanded audience participation 
in theology and F syenwge 


I SAW three sceilins one Tues- 
day night on TV that gave what 
seemed to me the clue, in present- 
day music at least, to the diagnosis 
of the spectator disease.” 

The first of the programs was 
Music 55 on Channel 2 at 8:30 in 
which Stan Kenton, with the,sad, 
tired face of the untiring crusader, 
conducts “music America sings, 
plays, dances’ and listens to.” If 
America sings this music, we are 
a nation of professionals. Stan Ken- 
ton played excerpts from three 
stages in the progress of his orches- 
tra, and each: succeeding stage was 
marked by more instruments, more 
complexities and less melody. 

The last stage in this pilgrim’. 
progress is termed “progressive 
jazz. I heard an adaptation of 

‘Greensleeves,” in which that love- 
ly Elizabethan love song was 
ground to a powder by expert per- 
cussion players, and it would re- 


ire a laboratory of musical) | 


u 
mati & organic analysis to find 
the tune. 

Cab Calloway, a skilled musi- 
cian who can -sing fine low tones 
when he wants to, was also on that 
program, and he did — 
that human ingenuity can do wit 
Gershwin’s “It Ain't Necessarily 


So” except sing = 


THE second vt hes that Tues- 
day night was the Garden State 
Jamboree on Channel 13 at 9:30) 
in which Shorty Warren, billed as 
the “Eastern King of Western! 
Swing,” and other lads and lassies 

ve professional versions of hill- 
bi music that-was a little more 
like what America “sings, plays and 

But the commercial 
trend away from. tuneful simplicity 
was also evident in that somewhat 


i:| “The: ga 
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6f long ago as they had gotten it 
orally from their ancestors. 

The ballads were as fresh as 
roses “newly sprung in June,” the 
melodies were “sweetly. .sung in 
tune,” and the “play party 
which the beautiful maiden sang 
“The Two. Sisters,” the object of 
the search, was a perfect illustration 
of what Puritans like John Milton 
were after when they tried to keep 
music alive in the home ‘instead 
of a toy for spectators. It was here 
that I saw America really playing, 
dancing and singing. 

Prof. Mary Celestia Parker's ex- 
planations had the clarity and wis- 
dom of enthusiasm and wide 
| knowledge. She. emphasized in par- 
ticular that “music was people,” 
she deplored the spectator trend, 
and she urged wider audience Ber 
ticipation. 


I WAS to have yet another thrill- 
ing experience in people's music. 
It came two nights later, on the 
WPIX news hour on Channel 11. 

Once again I heard democracy 
singing, when Pete Seeger, follow- 
ing a session with Witchhunter 
Walter, won a few ye sepa the 
TV microphone to sin 

the kind of ballad that Walter hed 
refused to hear at his hearing. It 


was a stanza from “Jefferson and ‘- 


Liberty,” a song over 150 years 
old, vagett Bs mca ge Pace 
cannot gag is prop- 
came true in the election of 
Je and there are signs that 
it will come trap: again in the net 
too distant future. . 2 
Pete san and 1 am suts 
See niga te singing with 
: 
“The gloomy night before us flies, 
Medan. aap abhor cth go 
aii 
se : 


Exchange of U.S.-USSR Delegation 


~ What's Good for U.S. 


ls Good for Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A SLOGAN labor unions feature prominently, as they 
most certainly will at this year’s Labor Day events, teads 
“What's good for America is good for Labor.” This slogan 
is especially designed to combat the much. publicized 
view of Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson who once 


said “What's good for General 
Motors is good for the country,” 
or the anti-union propaganda that 
labor demands scome in conflict 
with the interests of the people 
as a whole. 

What. becomes of this sloga 
in the light of the irqnic spec 
tacle today of George Meany 
who’s slated to be president of 
the united labor movement, de- 
livering. speeches bitterly in op- 
position to the “Spirit of Gen- 
eva’ while the country as a 
whole, including some of. its 
most conservative spokesmen, 
have greeted that spirit and the 
hope it holds for peace, most en- 
thusiastically? : 

America, even the President, 
greet the prospect of an era of 
peaceful coexistence; Meany, 
and at his urging the AFL execu- 
tive council, are disturbed - by 
this prospect and are doing ev- 
erything they can to hinder its 
development. | 


The month’s tour of the Soviet 
farm delegation gave ample and 
dramatic evidence that Ameri- 
cans are eager for friendly con- 
tact with the Soviet people and 
a better understanding. Seldom 
have foreign visitors been ac- 
corded a more cordial and en- 
thusiastic welcome. But George 
Meany and the AFL executive 
council say in their statement the 
exchange of farm delegations was 
~ a “mistake.” They reject the idea 
of an exchange of labor delega- 
tions. | 

* 

AMERICA has so completely 
repudiated McCarthyism and 
the*McCarthy position on for- 
eign policy that even in the Sen- 
ate McCarthy’s resolution aimed 
at preventing or disrupting the 
Ceneva talks drew only four 
votes. But the speeches of Meany 
and the statement of the AFL's 
executive council echoed in all 
essentials the McCarthy line on 
foreign policy (as they. most 
often do on issues affecting the 
Bill of Rights). 

This is a strange sort of a con- 
tradiction. In the eyes of the 
whole world the chief spokesman 
of American labor is seen as an 
ally of the most reactionary 
circles in American life. Many 
people may draw from it the con- 
clusion that unionists don’t want 
peace. That perhaps they, like the 
incorporated merchants of death, 
want to selfishly gain some ad- 
vantages out of bleod produc- 
tion. Only once before did we 
have somewhat of a parallel;. 
during the war when the whole 
country oo erg the heroic re- 
sistance of the Soviet Union to 
the Nazi invasion, while the AFL 
Jeaders. were ranting loudly 
against the Soviet Union. 

Fortunately, Meany does not 
~~gpeak. the sentiment of 15,000,- 
000 unionists and it can now be 
_ said with equal confidence that 

‘he does not even s for the 
"majority of labor officialdom, es- 
i pene, at its middle and lower 

“ Jevels. In fact it is becoming in- 
ere y evident that many la- 
__bor officials feel Meany and the 

statements of the AFL executive. 
_barassing to. them in th 
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munities. The question is not 


. “Communism” but peace. Peo- 


ple generally are practical 


enough to know that the alter- 


native to peace is war and 
Meany’s shouts against what 
limited progress has been made 


towards peace, is just plain sabre- 


* 


TAKE for example the posi- 
tion’ of the big conservatively 
led International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers, AFL, express- 


ed in two editorials of the cur- 
rent issue of its monthly: The 
IBEW grets it as a “good and 


_ encouraging sign” and evidence 


that the answer “lies at the con- 


ference table and not in an atom- 


ic bomb.” A companion editorial 
praises a the idea of ex- 
changing delegations, especially 
as it turned out with the visit of 
the farm groups and concludes 
‘may they e continued and spell 
peace. 


Many of the labor papers 
echoed. the same sentiment: the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
railroad workers (Labor), Textile 
Workers (CIO), Brotherhood of 
Trainmen, etc. New Jersey CIO 
leaders queried by the Newark 
Ledger, strongly ‘Marat an ex- 
change of labor delegations with 
the Soviet Union. 


But the idea that Senator EII- 
ender of Louisiana should advise 
Meany and his pals “they might 
see things in a little different 
light” if they visited the USSR 
as he has done, is really one for 
the books. Ellender, although 
AFL endorsed, is certainly not 
on the liberal list in Congress. 
For him to- talk as he did in Mos- 
cow the other day is really a sign 
of the times, 


HOW is it to be explained that 
George Meany and the execu- 


tive council under his leadership_ ° 


— in this. very unpopular 
ine that throws discredit upon 
the whole of labor (a line even 
the CIO isn't swallowing entire- 
ly)P Meany’s own conservatism 


.and personal hatred of the Soviet 


Union and subjective influence 
on AFL -policy is factor, of 
course. The traditional anti-So- 
vietism of the AFL (it even op- 
posed recognition) .is another. 
But there is still another influ- 


‘ence that at the moment is de- 


cisive in preventing the AFL 
from at least taking the realistic 
view that a Senator Ellender or 
a Senator George are taking. In 
recent years, as the AFL’s in- 
ternational affairs department 
received greater attention and in- 
fluence, a clique of professional 
anti-Sovieteers hired: to direct 
the field—persons without an iota 
of responsibility to constituents 
or even a local union—have ob- 
tained a stranglehold on the de- 


_ partment. Centering around Jay 


Lovestone, who 25 years ago 
was kicked out from leadership 


of the Communist Party, « they» 


are largely informers, renegades 


from the left and the extremely 
- hard-bitten reactionary wing ‘of ' 

Grease Democrats.on David Du- ° 
_ Dinsky’s payroll. Lovestone, who 
| doubles as director of the Gar- 
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FP THIS IS a TRULY historic Labor Day. It marks the 
agreement between the CIO and AFL to merge their com- 
bined membership of 15,000,000 into one powerful force. 

It is now almost certain that: Labor Day, 1956, will be 
celebrated by a united labor movement. A joint convention 
next Dec. 5 will formally put the merger-into effect. 


Many of us are only beginning to comprehend the tre- 


‘“mendous significance of the merger, although an agreement 


for it was re€thed months ago. The development opens the 
possibility for a fresh and new perspective for American 
labor—for rapid progress on all fronts and a defeat of the 
current anti-labor attacks. + 


This opportunity of giving real effectiveness to labor's 
new-found strength and-unity, is made pessible especially by 
the prospect of an era of peace in the world. 


The trend’ towards peace, climaxed by ‘the four-power 
conference’ in Geneva, offers us for the first time since the 
war and the defeat of fascism, an outlook for a prolonged era during 
which Jabor’s advances will not be thrown hank by bloody warfare 
and wartime restrictions. | 


The “spirit of Geneva” carried: to its full development offers an 


‘opportunity fora ‘struggle: that carries forward with new vigor the 


trend of New Deal gains that was interrupted by the restriction of the 
war and then by the cold war. 4 

THE TRADE UNIONISTS, and the sections of the population 
closely allied with them, the farming and Negro population, welcome 


labor unity and the developing world peace spirit under which labor 


unity can be most effective. But there are some danger signs in-the 


situation: : | 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the “Old Guard” back- 
ward-looking leaders who held back the AFL for decades until the 
rise of the CIO in the 30s, are scheming to get a stranglehold on the 
new and united labor federation. Some of the very same men, only 20 
years older, are still at the old game and they seek allies among some 
of the CIO leaders. The constitution they drew up for approval of the 
Dec. 5th merger convention gives some signs of what, is afoot. 


The proposed constitution concentrates control of the organiza- 
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tion in a top council dominated by s 
cratic rights and vests with the top 

intervene in the internal affairs of 
guarding the organization from “ 

only stated as a principle but no en 
mandatory membership to Negroes 
And heads of the AFL and CIO ha 
submitted the constitution, that thes 


_.. tinuance of the cold war policy. 


It is in line with that -outlook t 
the united labor body, has been de 
opposition to the line of agreement 
and in opposition to an east-west ¢ 
the farm exchange. 


There are increasing signs of o 
in some. of its conservative secfions 
course. Contrary to Meany’s positios 
that have voiced through their pub 
at Geneva. The AFL’s. International] 
ers, for example, welcomed both 
delegations. The CIO and some of 


. Geneva. Meany, most certainly, does 
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the results of Geneva were “zero-zer 


Moreover, there is a-rising o Or 
of the proposed constitution. The h 
has decided that unless provisions inf 
filiates are eliminated, it will not be 


Earlier the Transport Workers 
provisions ‘on discrimination, anti-ra 
onomy and others are changed in a 
affiliate. At the recent AFL conferene 
A. Philip Randolph, president of the 
absence of teeth in the anti-diseri iN) 
authority for the executive council 
ates. J. P: Burke, head of the Pulp 
danger of domination of the federat 
less restriction upon them by the exté 


ventions to two years. 
ww 


IT IS EVIDENT that many in 
tion as cut and dried, but view it as é 
amended on Dec. 5. .- 3 
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forkers Can Do 


eV veral large unions; it limits demo- 
souncil unprecedented authority-to 


We « 


pmmunism ”. Anti-discrimination is 


orcement powers. are provided nor - 


others suffering discrimination. 
ened to tell the world when they 


: Ealso see it as a weapon for con- 


at George Meany, who is to head 
livering his shameful speeches in 
ind sprit that prevailed at Geneva 
nange of labor delegations, like 


mcern in the ranks of labor—even 
r ith this dangerous and suicidal 
_ there is a growing list of unions 
cation a welcome for the results 
Fprotherhood of Electrical Work- 
meva and -the idea of exchanging 
ts major unions, have welcomed 
not speak for labor when he says 


sition to sore of the provisions 
ternational. ‘Typographical Union 
finging upon the autonomy of af- 
some part of the new federation. 


Union, CIO, insisted that unless 
sketeering, infringement on aut- 
progressive direction, it will not 
»on the merger held in Chica é, 
Sleeping Car Porters, noted the 
tion section and -he eshaaihed 
‘sus nd a union that dis¢rimin- 
Sulphite ‘Workers saw the 
ion by séveral large unions and 
sion of the _ between con- 


abor do not. regard the constitu- 
| document that can and must be 


affiliates. under the. guise of safe- 


'  @ addition to the above there is increasing evidence that some 
of the architects of the merger are far from unity-minded and that 
they regard the merger as a means through which té*restrain the 
further development of the progressive advance that was encouraged 
with the formation of the CIO, and through which to “control” the 
labor movement within reactionary bounds. This is clear from the 
way some of these leaders, particularly Meany, are. determined to pre- 
vent the entrance of the independent-progressive unions into the ranks 
of merged labor. They have been working to break up the merger of 


the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the Fur and Leather Workers. 
They are waving a club over any union that mav be inclined to dis- 
cuss merger with the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers and International ‘Longshoremen’s 
and Warehqusemen’s Union. Their real purpose is to prevent the con- 
solidation of a progressive trend in the united labor movement be- 


_ cause they aim:to weaken-and wipe out even the much milder pro- 


gressive inclinations in the CIO unions, 
ae 


FROM ALL THIS it should be clear that the issue as the unions 
head toward the Dec. 5 Merger Convention, is stagnation or advance. 
Is it to be another era of domination by a reactionary clique based on 
narrow -craft unionism, continuance of recist discrimination, virtual ’ 
abandonment of effective political action, a McCarthyite type. thought- 
control and a tieup with those who seek an east-west ware. If that is 
to be the prespective, it won't be long before even CIO union leaders 
will be in a second class status in the united organization. 


|. Or shall it be a perspective of going forward for: 
— °® Organization of the unorganized, especially in the South. 


J © A new advance in labor political action, for defeat of the anti- 
Jaber drive and union-busting laws, and new gains in the welfare of 


the people. 
© Real vigor by labor in the desegregation drive and a anti-dis- 


_crimination policy in labor with enforcement teeth -in it. 


a Restoration of the Bill of Rights for all Americans. 


© Active support by the labor movement of the developing trend 
for peace. 


© Defeat of Big Business reaction in the 1956 elections. 


There is a realistic possibility for a full-blown developmeat of this 
go-forward program by next Labor Day, provided unionists 
everywhere awaken and make their sentiments for constructive unity 
known in the unions, shops and communities. 


™ 


si the South! One of the bie stedias this 


southern railroads. 


we Ste? cvOseR, Me. HOTSPUR, AND You'Lt BE DEALING, 
WITH IS MILLION MEMBERS OF A LINTED LABOR MoveMENT ” 


cCarran Act [mperi Is 


ights of All Unions 


: fany trade unionists are 
unaware. of the ‘fact 


the United State Su- 
mme- Court will hear ar- 
ments this fall» on the 
st important case in the his- 
fof American ‘civil liberties 
that will directly affect 
+ lives. It will be the first 
! case of the so-called Mc- 
n Act—the Internal Secur- 
“Act of 1950, technically 
WWI as Communist Party of 
Ur ited States Vs. Subversive 
vities Control Board. : 


Our issue of Aug. 22, we 
linec the basic features of the 
5 Which has alarmed observ- 
from many political quarters 
‘ e land, not to speak of the 
ei d attention it has received 
1, One such. observer, Laur- 
i Frantz, the co-author of 
Jely -gead article “Does 
am ¥ lt Guilt” in the Na- 
of June 6. 
Sytare below is a vital 
or of his memorable _arti- 
: : = 1h oe for “Mass bes 


cial aa Beas. of the 


eaeade contend 


function: however, for which the 
Communist case is merely a legal 
opening gambit, is the control 
of the principle of voluntary as- 
sociation. 


This is, indeed an awesome 


power. Tocqueville, more than a 


century ago, found this principle 
to be a basic characteristic of 
American — institutions. “Ameri- 
cans of all ages, all conditions, 
and all dispositions,” he said, 
“constantly form associations. 
They have not only commercial 
and manufacturing companies in 
which all take part, but associa- 
tions of a thousand other kinds, 
religious, moral, serious, futile, 
extensive or restricted, enormous 
or diminutive. If it be roposed 
to advance some truth or to 


foster some feeling by the en- 


ty ement of a great example, 

; orm a society.” It may be 

that these as- 

sociations have played an even 

greater - in making change 
d 


possible, 
the amorphous political 


pats which have often tried to 


all things to all men and have 


_ seldom been will to embrace any. 


new idea until it had first oo 


thoroughly popularized by 
ciation. Certainly a new idea will 


have little impact on a society. 
mamnctee | to ratio, Selevicion, 


emocratic me s 


acutely. _ conscious, those of 
speech, press, and religion, are 
of little practical value without 


freedom of association. 
* 


IT IS thus an event of no 
slight importance that we now 


have a board of five persons em- | 


powered to sit in judgment on 
any organization and to issue 
orders capable of destroying it 
Since’ organizations ’ will be 
judged in large part by the 
causes they promote, this is also 


a power over the fate of the | 


causes themselves. 


_...The 12 petitions already filed ' 
by the Attorney Genera a : 
of ac- | 


some’ hint as to the type 
cusation the board will be called 


upon to try. Space does not pat | 


mit a detailed analysis of the 


titions, but an examination of tive : 
of them—those against the Na- 3 


tional Council of American-So- 


viet: Friendship, the Civil Rights 
Congress, the Veterans of the . 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade, the - 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Come ‘ 
mittee, and the American Com- | 
mittee for Protection of the For- 
‘eign Born—reveals. the following 


significant facts: 


Each of the organizations is 


scoused of having persons in its 


leadership who are also Commvu- | 


nists. It is not stated who these 


a iy 
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t Seley ‘blk: a uel 
 contury Abolitionist and a work- 


er in the cause of woman suf- 


WHILE our 
mutual affection by a 


the relationship oft us- 
band aad antl wife, yet in justice_ to 


ourselves and 


m independent, rational being. 
while Gey meni eben tha tase. 
band an injurious and unnatural 
superiority, investing him with 

legal powers which no honorable 
. man would exercise, and which 


which give to the bodied 
1—The custody of the wife's 
person. 
2—The exclusive control and 
guardianship of their children. | 
3—The sole ownership of her 
personal, and use of her real 
=" unless previously settled 
n her, or placed in 
trustees, as in the case of 
minors, lunatics, and idiots. 
4—The absolute right to’ the 
product of her industry. 


5—Also against laws which 


ive to the’ widowér so much 
arger and more permanent an 
interest in the property of his 


e hands 


ceased hnelihaiedl. whe 
6—Finally, the while 
system by which “the legal exist- 
ence of the wife is s 
during marriage,” so that in most 
ri she neither has a legal 
in the. choice of her resi- 
, nor can she make a will, 
nor sue of be stied in her own 
mame, nor inherit property. 
We believe that personal in- 
- ndence and equal human 
its; can never be forfeited, 
except for. crime; that marriage 
be an equal and per- 
maduiae partnership, and so rec- 
ognized by law; that until frei 
so recognized, married 


- every means ‘he their power. 


‘We believe that where do- 


mestic difficulties arise, no ap- 


peal should be made to 
tribunals under existing 


laws, 


_ but that all difficulties should he 

submitted fi wt equitable ad- - 
justment o itrato 7 
ver rs mutually 


Thus law, we en- 


ter our protest against rules and 
customs which are unworthy. of 
the name, since they violate jus- 
tice, the essence if tee 

HENRY B. Race oets. 

LUCY STONE 

Source: Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, and Ma- 
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By S.. JACKSON 
There has been an almost unbroken agitation for Freedom for Ireland for hundreds 


years, and“ Wolfe Tone’s Principles of the Society of United Irishmen in 1792 the 
Gemenl for sansa national independence has been — About the beginning 


of this century there grew up the 
tist movement called 


_ no man should possess. We pro- deceased wife, than they give to should provide against gr tilda Gage, The of Wom- 
: « test especially against the laws the widow in that of the-de- ical injustice of present laws, by = an Suffrage, Yel Loe, 260-261. 
a bh hb PPP DEDEDE PPP phbbbbbhpbphist sb 
jperialist interests to hold. ‘was ratified in perpetuity by the 
| In only two of Ulster’s nine, Labor government, while the Dub- 
1e fr IS save | eve r \counties could they ‘claim majority lin (Costello) government repealed 
3 support,; Antrim and Down; in}the Articles of External Association 
: £ “tees gee 9. Derry and Armagh the balance|and declared the 26 counties to 
Accepted the Partition ee i re pee gages 
: es : : . ive coun yrone 
" Dp ane i Mareiedsill: tate obx counibiiat a od last few fred have seen 
: DUBLIN  |Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan in : re-emergence of Sina Fein as 
the 26, were, and are, Rensiiiises a nationwide political movement 
Had the imperialists claimed all, with a social policy and program, 
Ulster in 1921, it would.wot have!and recent months have seen the 
[been "possible. , = and election of Sinn Fein MP’s in the 
The “Treaty” threw Ireland at Six Hae ng “9 ome 
once into civil war, and the twop net * em at the dictates 
ee “om “heh Question” is very far 
nd bitterness eve tdoi | * 
“Jong-promised Home Rule © —— » << — >. a vt Scilla meeps. — from settled. Of course, “pure 
Bill-inched its way through Parlia- =I , — si ‘nationalism can be politically dan- 
ment, was rejected by the Lords, = ik ea aay thn a ee “ : a a ly if the 
but got so far as its final reading Paint LAST DeValera (the last} Serous; but i ts so Only ut 
in the Commons in March, 1914 “| 1916 commandant) or-|prdégressive movement igneres or 
when the debate was adjourned deed e Republican forces to} despises it. 
under ‘pressure from the Belfast cease fire in 1923. A small “hard-} Our business, as Connolly so 
reactionaries. seas reg theungrte: roel not iY | brilliantly exemplified, is to under- 
wn. their arms, but continued in 
Bi hg ete Bre x being (illegally to both the British 1223 Spin’ ieee oa 
and «capitalists a Pa y objected and the Free State authorities) un- | their resistance ‘to imperialist op- 
to the ptaspect of being subject to der the name Irish Republican pression (without necessarily ~~ 
a Dublin Parliament, the more so | — to which oy claimed the ways approving their methods), 
ici of the growing umity, m- sole right. and to offer them the benefit of 
| al by Congolly, between Na- The fight agninet Partition con-joyr own special knowledge and 
tionalist and Socia ist Refrublicans. tinued. No Irish party or govern- interpretation, while treating their 
: . ae = 2 ment has ever accepted it. ‘national peculiarities “with par- 
THE NORTHERN “loyalists” | we —— In 1949 the partition of Ireland ticular caution and. attention.” 


a 
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under Carson refused to - accept 
the decision of Parliament, and 
once again announced their inten- 
tion of resisting Home Rule in 
- arms. They purchased arms and 
ammunition in Germany and 
srauggled them into Larne.on April 
24, 1914. 
The Nationalists in kind. 
They, too, purcha arms — 
a 
, 


Now 4 AMONG — FREE 
PREMIUM OFFERS! 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn has written the story of her half 
century of struggle in behalf of American labor. And what a 
story it is! From the age of 15, this most heroic of living 
American woman has taken part in major battles accompanying 
the building of our nation’s trade unions, as well as in out- | 
standing political movements of labor. She has told her stery | 
with the color and drama for which she.is noted: __ | 

Her book, “I Speak My Own Piece: Autobiography of a 
“Rebel Cirl,” will be published soon after Labor Day/ Eevery-. 
one who subscribes or renews a 1-YEAR SUB to the Daily | 
Worker before Labor Day—or gets a year's combination of — | 
WORKER and D.W.—CAN get — a copy of thie book as it 


rolls off the press. ¢ 


Ulster is ofen referred to as being the same as Northern ireland. 
The province of Ulster (above) includes three counties—Donegal, 
Cavan and Monaghan—which are in the Irish Republic. 


War (known also as the Tan War,; names before it came up for rati-ij 
lafter the ice “specials” whose. fication, explaining that they hadjf 
‘nal ended them uniforms earned them signed ‘only under the threat of|f 
Howth. on July 26, 1914. Only ~ hated nante of ee, -Tans). |‘ ‘immediate and terrible full-scale’ 
nine days later the European war|4his was a war of extermination) war. ‘ 
“wer Bnet the Home Rule Bill)#8ainst all irish nationalists, and) This “Treaty” proposed Do-/f 

ion.”|thousands were killed and thov- minion Home Rule for the whole/f 
sands more imprisoned. of Ireland. But it also enabled the 
| While this bloody strugle was|Northern Ireland‘ Parliament con-/I 
jat its t, Lloyd George went trolling the Six Counties to votelf 
jahead his plan for the parti-|itself out of the “Irish Free State.” |§ 


the Sinn Fei volunteers under 
crezage pec hel eerie" ate It is not th that the officialll 
Pearse and the Irish Citizen — of Ireland Act—the Partition Act— RONG Vad | ACT NOW to make sure you get this osaidiiia classic of 


under Connolly grew strot and | : | 
: y Ber iwas piséed at Westudester : De- documents at least do not use the hiisieiides Webiae Seleinas ab weak 


cember, 1920 by British votes ‘ishonest term “Ulster.” The prov- | 
Ae , ince of Ulster consists of nine|* - 


counties, three of which are out- 


side “Northern Ireland.” ~ 

Even the term -“Northern Ire- 
land” is nonsensical,’ for the: north- 
ernmost county of Ireland is Done- 
gal, which is “south” of the bor- 
der. The six counties controlled 
from Westminster were, admitted-, 
ly, as much of Ulster as it was 
‘conceivably possible for the im- 


The seein activity of the Repub- 
licans was now 
cruiting ices betaven 
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- FREE PREMIUM OFFER ! 
With Daily Worker Sab! 


[} Daily Worker — $12 : 
() Combination (Werker and Daily Worker) — $13 


iheld to decide what areas were to 
: be excluded. 


estaciten this dis-| 

: Ireland as “the > 

‘most dastardly outrage ever plan- : 

render. ned against the Irish nation,” and 
All those who _ had , signed the 3 Fe py on the Irish workers to de- | 


Greetings to 
THE WORKER 


From the Freedom of the 
Press Comm. of St. Louis, Mo. 


Box 4473, Wade Station 
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Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 
[] Steve Nelsen’s “The 13th Juror” 
[] Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 
{] Walter Lowenfele’ “Sonnets to Leve and Liberty” 
(] Meridel LeSucur’s “Crusaders” | 
[] Howard Fast’s “Freedom Rend” 
[] Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” 
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are late as well as early-matur- 


That Good 
_ By JO LYNNE 
THERE is no more popular 
vegetable than fresh sweet corn. 
Nowadays the season is longer - 
than it used to be, since there 
jng varieties being grown. The 
fresher corn is the better it tastes 


: By SADIE VAN VEEN 


| EY WAS 1920 when I met Eliza- 


¥ | beth. Gurley Flynn and heard her 


e* 


cutest 
Old Corn 


Tect only perfect ears of freshly 
corn. Strip them down, 


remove silk and drop three or 
four ears at a time into a gallon 


of boiling water. Cover and beil 


- seven minutes for small ears, 
nine minttes for medium ears 


and 11 mimutes for large ears. 
Remove immediately from the 


_ simce the kemels tum ey 
so soon after being picked. 
Supermarkets in many areas 
have been rushing fresh-picked 
corn under refrigeration to their 
stores with great success. 
Corn-on-t b is the favorite 
way of serving it and many fam- 
- ilies make a meal of it with salad 
and dessert. Don't husk the corm 
until you are ready to cook it. 
Phmge it into boiling salted 
water, cover, bring to a boil and 
cook only two to three min- 
utes. Remove from water im- 
mediately, place on a warm plat- 
ter and cover with a cloth nap- 
kin to prevent cooling. Don’t 
leave it standimg im the kettle to 


— — as it will get over- 
soggy. 

For an outdoor meal there is 
nothing better than roasted 
sweet: corn. Leave husks on, soak 
in cold water and place around * 
an open fire, on top of a grill 
or bury im hot ashes. Tum oc- 

cassionally to insure even cook- 
- ing. When the husks are famly 
ws ae corn is done. The com 

iil be rfectly steamed, 
tender and delicious. For a real 

atste thrill, soak the ears in sea 
water if you are lucky enough to 
be at the beach. 


| Real Life Heroine 


FREEZING CORN 


IF YOU have J pins and a 
- garden, you can have corn-on- 
_the-cob all winter. For this, ‘Se- 


moisture-va 

Fold in 
wrap so that packages will be 
completely airproof. After imdi- 
vidual ears are wrapped they 


may be ed three to four im 
A slettic aera more convenient | 


storage. 
Set freezer for quick freezing, 
preferably ahead of time and put 
~packaged corm im quickly. Fast 
work is needed for the whole 
at and it is a good idea to 
ve two people on the job. 
Thaw the ears before cookin 
drop into boiling water and a 
low to return to boiling, just 
enough to heat through. You'll 
enjoy this next winter. 
CORN FRITTERS 
SOMETIMES there isn't quite 
enough corn to go around, or 


_ too much for one meal and not 
. enough for a second. Store the 


+3 ia 


Tae 


LS 
a3 t 
Hits 


Laer or er Se eaeve er eared rs 


corn, umhusked, m the refrigera- 
tor until ready to use. After 
husking, run a sharp knife down 
the center of each. row, then cut 
corn off the cob, finishing the 
job by scraping each ear to re- 
move all the mitk and flavor. 
For each ear of corn, one egg 
needed. Separ and 


lightly 


chicken for dinner. . 


went back up the stairs and pre- 


by . 
greased griddle and bake- 
like pancakes until 


the impact of her words and per- 
sonality I will describe the situa- 
tion that led me to that meeting 
hall where I first heard Elizabeth 
speak, 


The Palmer “red” raids were on 
in full force. The contemptible 


almost blotted out all the demo- 
cratic liberties of the American 
people. : 

The young Communist Party had 
been organized only a short time 
previous to this onslaught and as 
history shows, the great majority 
of the Socialist Party broke away 
and joined with the Communists. 
(fSrael Amter, my husband, was 
one of those who influenced mass- 
es of Socialists to break away from 
the influence of the reactionary 
Socialist Party leadership. In the 
Bronx where we lived at that time, 
the section followed Amter to a 
man, into the — Marxist party). 


ON THE night of Jan. 2, 1920, 
the Palmer-Hoover men in plain 
clothes descended on New York 
City, raiding trade union and other 
meeting halls, arresting hundreds 
of peaceful men and women with- 


out warrant and without reason. 
* 


IT WAS on that night or short- 
ly following— I can’t remember the 
te, that Israel did not return 
home. I waited up all hours know- 
ing that something must have 
happened to him. Miserable and: 
worried after a sleepless night, | 
went down stairs early m the morn- 


ing, to buy eggs and milk, as I re- 
member, for: breakfast. The chil-| 
dren were still asleep. 

And then suddenly the headlines 
of-every newspaper on the news- 
stands screamed at me. In three- 
inch red type, they announced 
“Amter and Aides Arrested—Call- 
ed the Brains of the Revolution— 
Will Get 20 Years to Life!” 

I felt the sidewalk sway a little. 


I had to tell myself to hang on. | 


‘She Gave 


clear voice. In order to describe 3) 3 


my spirits. | can't remeber what 
she said. But I do remember that 


4 she was sharp and sarcastic. The 


Palmer-Hoover gang were hell bent . | 
for trouble and for a short time eso. 


Elizabeth Gurl 

pared breakfast and helped Don, 
aged three, to dress. BS 

After breakfast,. Nell. skipped 
schoo] and the three of us went 
down town, to find out what the 
next step would be, and what if 
anything I could -do about it. The 
only information I recewed ‘was 
that a defense meeting would be 
organized in axes order. 


ABOUT a week Jater, the de- 
fense meeti oe 
mid-town hall. 1 thmk it was 
Central Opera House.: This was 
the first meeting of its kind I had 
ever attended up to this tame. My 
spirit rose when I saw hundreds of 
people attending, a great many, 
unknown ot -me. 

There may have been several 
people on the big stage; but I re- 
member only two. Elizabeth Cur- 


‘ley Flynn and Fred Biedenkapp. 


We were all young in those days., 
Fred looked like 2 poet, with hi 


broad white forehead and sensi-| 


tive mouth, and the lock of black 
hair that he pushed back from his 
brow while he was speaking. 


He spoke well and forecefuly. 
Then Elizabeth. She came for- 


ward, a slight smile om her fine 
mouth. Her face was framed ‘in a 


'halo of soft black hair. Her won- 


j 


carrying * 


ed to know if' it was against the 
law to carry a parcel wrapped in 
brown r. Then she launched 
‘into a brilliant e of the un- 
lawful method of Palmer and 
Hoover and the FBI in general. 
She spoke as always with caustic 
wit and devastating blews agaimst 
the enemies of labor. 

Her scorn for the Palmer-Hoov- 
er gang and her sure faith m labor 
was magnificent. It took away my 
fears and helped to inspre im me 
the courage of the fighting. work- 
ing class. ~~ 

This was the first time F had 
ever heard a woman orator. Until 
then, I had heard a few ‘lectures 
delivered by women, many years 


‘before. And I had heard Mother 


- 


; 


‘mitted to 


, 


7 


j 


7 


Bloor speak only on the floor of a 
party conference. 

As I drank im Elrzabeth’s elo- 
quent words, hope and courage 
returned to me. And I hoped per- 
haps I teo im the near future would 
have the courage to stand up and 


(It was about a year later, in- 
spired by her, that I began to speak 


in c). 

Now, Elizabeth the defender is 
in jail. The TWW had a slogan: 
“They are in for us—we are out for 
them.” Elizabeth must net be per- 
three years in jail. 
She has already spent too much 
precious time in the Alderson 


As Elizabeth called for amnesty 
for the wartime prisoners in 1920, 
now we must demand a for 
Elizabeth and all the Smith Act 
prisoners convicted with her. : 

Demand agnesty for Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn as she demanded am- 
nesty for political prisoners so Jong | 
ago. | 


THERE can be no doubt that 
in recent years Americans have 
become more and more health 
conscious. Through newspapers 
and magazines, radio and TV, 
they have learned an increasing 
amount about the ills which are 
likely to beset them, and some- 
thing about what can be done to 

' prevent them. 


In some ways this is a good 


made us a nation of worriers. 
Men and women go around 
wondering, whether this pain or 
ache is one of the seven danger 


| signals or six warning signs. 


In no area is this kind of 
needless worry more prevalent 
than the fear of heart attack. 
Millions are aware that heart at-- 
tacks are particularly common 
in the years just followimg the 


| 40th birthday, especially for men. 


So they go around worrying that 
such an attack may come at ab 
most any time. They “cut down” 
to the poimt of depriving them- 

selves of recreations which 
may, in reality, be their great- 
est guarantors of continned good 
health, and which at least are 
important in relieving the strams 


produces heart attacks, 


more often than not, 
worries would fade. 
* 


thing, but in another sense, it has . 


Your Health 


Exercise Doesn't Cause Heart Attacks 


of the coronary arteries, the two 
large blood vessels which direct- 


_and when an attack does oeceur” 
- to someone exerting himself, it is 
probably just a coincidence. 
course, persons who do suffer 
heart disease have to take it eas 
in order to minimize the work 
that must be done by the dam- 
aged heart muscle. But for the 


ly supply the heart muscles. But™ person without atheroscleresis, 


coronary thrombosis almost never 
eccurs to a healthy circulatory 
system. A heart attack, with rare 
exceptions, must be years in the 
making, 

What must happen before 
most heart attacks can occur is 
the advance of a disease called 
atherosclerosis, a form of arte- 
riosclerosis or hardening of the 
arteries. While medical science 
does not know what causes athe- 
rosclerosis, they do know what 
happens im the disease. A fatty 
substance, cholesterol, starts to 


in the blood vessel wii 

the bram 

thrombosis or st 3 
The important thing to 

member is that this usually 
s in a person only afters 
g, although not e@ : 

tectable iliness. If your ci 

tory system is healthy, 

a ee 

not hke 


ly whether you re 


execise is a beneficial thmg. 

If you do suffer from atheros- 
clerosis, what can the docter do? 
In complete honesty, it must be 
pointed out that medicine is still 
seeking an effective cure for the. 
disease. In fact, docters still must 
discover what causes an atheros- 
clerotic condition to affeet any- 
one, for without knowing the 
causes, it is almost i " 
to find the cures. However, a 
great deal has been leam 
about what doctors call “manag- 
ing” atherosclerosis. A number of 
drugs have shown some success, 
particularly the hormone deriva- 
tives like ACTH, cortisone or 
meticortin. Other drugs, known 
as anti-coagulants, are used to 
break up blood clots. Other drugs 
are being used with effectiveness 
to reduce high blood pressure, 
which so often accompanies 
hardening of the arteries. The 
relation of diet to atherosclerosis 
is also being carefully studied, 


By LESTER RODNEY = = © : . 

‘THERE WAS MORE than. met the eye of the next morning's 

_- newspaper reader in the brief flareup at Kansas City Tuesday night 
between Vic Power and @ Yankee pitcher. 


The.Yanks were in the middle of a-seething pennant race and hoped 


to sweep 


the 6th place A’s. In the: third inning Power clouted one over the left field wall to 
put the A’s ahead and help chase Casey Stengel’s starting. pitcher. In the 7th Power 


came up with the score 4-3 favor. 


Kansas City and the Yankee re- 


lief pitcher fired one which sent - 


Vic plummeting into. the dirt, 
_ barely escaping being hit. 

This kind of -pitch is not cal- 
culated to improve the temper of 
any batter at any time. A base- 
ball is a very hard object, and 
electronic machines have shown 
that. it can be pitched at speeds 
exceeding 90 miles an hour. The 
batter, standing just 60 feet 
away, can be pardoned for tak- 
ing an unkindly yiew of a rock 
hard object. which is thrown in 
the direction of his head. Poor 
control? A pitcher who comes to 
the big leagues shouldn't have 
that poor control. If he does, he 
shouldn’t be allowed to pitch 


until he masters control. When . 


a batter has to dive to barely 
save himself from being_ hit, 
youll pardon him for failing to 
make any mighty distinctions be- 
tween “beanball” and . “brush- 
back.” Especially if he’s ever 
been beaned before, as Powe 
‘was a year ago, ‘marring his 
freshman season. And more es- 
pecially if he has hit an impor- 
tant home run earlier in the 
same game which tends to make 
it less likely to be a “slip.” 


Power's reaction to this pitch. » 


was what one would call explo- 
sive, hot headed. He picked him- 
self up and. started toward the 
aauel. The Yankee pitcher 
started: right in for him. Team- 
mates and umpires came be- 
tween the two. Poyer, seething, 
fought to get free of his team- 
mates’ wisely restraining clutches. 


The incident ended. Power 
te up the attempt to get at 
the truculent pitcher and the 
game continued. 

° 


WHAT NONE of the stories 
or radio commentators mention- 
ed or even hinted at was this. 

Vic Power has especially good 
reasons for not exactly glowing 
with warmth and affection. at 


the sight of the pin stiped uni- 


form with “N. Y.” on the front.. 


He took one of the dirtiest deals 
in baseball history from the 
Yankee front office, and has 
been slandered and _ insulted by 
thinly concealed inuendo for two 
years. 


It all started when Vic was a 
oung star on the Kansas City 
lues of the American Associa- 

tion, a Yankee farm team. For 

three straight years the young 
man ffom Arecibo, Puerto Rico, 
got better and better, an unmis- 


takeablé big league prospect of. 


unusual promise. 

But the Yankees were still try- 
ing to get away with remaining 
a lily white team, a stronghold 
and rallying point for jimcrow 
‘im our national pastime. So well 
known was this, that a fellow 


$3,000 cash to get out of the. 


, and who never 


tH 
ain 


the minors without being sub- 
= to the general draft. In ‘53 
led the league with - .349, 
leading also in total bases and 
base hits, and being right up 
there in every batting depart 
ment, | 
) | + 
In the middle of the ‘53 sea- 
son he got the back of the 
Yankee hand in the most crude 
fashion. The Yanks, fighting for 
the pennant, had a specific need, 
for a righthanded hitting -first 
baseman to alternate wi 
lefthanded, slumping Joe Collins 
against lefthanded _ pitching. 
Power was a righthanded hitting 
first baseman leading his Triple 
A league in hitting. So the Yanks 
blithely brought up Gus. Trian- 
dos Ee Birmingham of the 
Southern Association, a league 
of a lower classification. Trian- 
dos, a slow footed long distance 
slugger of some 
with Baltimore) had no such 
background of minor league suc- 
cess as the fleet Power. He fail- 
ed to hit .200 and rode the 


' Yankee bench unused. The 


Yankee front office never ex- 


~ plained why Power was by- 


passed. They hardly had to. Es- 
pecially to Power. 

Unable to hold him down any 
longer without allowing him to 
be drafted for $10,000; the Yanks 
that October, under severe pres- 
“sure anyhow from democratic 
minded fans, announced that 
Power and Elston Howard were 
moved onto their 1954 roster. 
But long before the young star 


ever had’ so much as a chance 


the 


omise (now - 


to show his wares in spring train- 
ing, he was dealt off to. the 
Philadelphia A’s. (Howard was 
farmed to Toronto, where he 
was the league’s Most. Valuable 
‘and. left the Yanks completely 
out of maneuvering room for this 
year). 

When Power was traded, with 
his record, the intimation was 
allowed to circulate that Power 
wasn't “the Yankee type.” No 


_ bias, mind you, but when. the 


great Yankees would finally sign 
a Negro he would have to be of 
the most flawless character, etc. 
etc. 

Several columnists, notabl 

Joe Williams of the New Yor 
World-Telegram and Sun, who 
had never seen Power play an 
inning in his life, helped this 
“lazy and “hard to handle” 
smear along. 
- Jt was a contemptible inven- 
tion. When the A’s came to the 
Stadium for the first time last 
summer, I asked the’ manager 
‘Eddie Joost about this. Eddie 
said “Nonsense. I just can't un- 
derstand how such stories about 
him got around. I wouldn't want 
a better attitude in a ballplayer. 
He is co-operative, anxious to 
learn and_ intelligent.” 

Power himself, asked about 
this slander, Jost his pleasant 
expression and told me with 
some heat “Just how am I sup- 
posed to make thése averages 
and ‘records if that were true? 
What did they want me to do, 
sweep the ball park maybe?” 


BEHIND THE INSULTS and 


the playing up of Howard's al- 
le a closer resemblance to the 
“Yankee e”” when the Yanks 
finally had to bring up Howard, 
ig the thinly veiled intimation 
that while a Negro has to be a 
specially superior type to make 
it, a PUERTO RICAN Negro, 
well... .- se 

To highlight the Yankees’ hy- 
pocrisy, there was a player in the 
American League last year who 
was a bit of a night owl and it 
was open talk that this was hold- 
ing back his natural potential 
and made him less desirable than 
his physical attributes would 
suggest. He is on the Yankees 
now, and no rap against him 
whatsoever is meant, and it all 
may have been exaggerated, but 


he had this reputation, and here’ 


he is on the Yanks. What hap- 
pest to the “Yankee type” theora 

ere? (Of Course, this very help- 
ful player is white.) 

Well, here it is 1955 and 
Power is at Kansas Gity. He is 
the second leading hitter in the 
American oe 
points higher than the nearest 
Yankee in the batting averages 
as this is written on Wednesday. 


hitting 11. 


He has.been playing the most 
sensational dakontlinn first base 
in the league. The Yanks are 
fighting for the pennant and 
simply must. beat Kansas City. 
Vie Power, the man they scorn- 
ed; spurned and insulted, cracks 
a home run. Then Vic Power has 
to fling himself headlong into 
the dirt to avoid being hit by a 
pitch. 

If Vic Power finally blew his 
stack and tried to have it out 
with his fists with the man “in 
the Yankee uniform who sym- 
bolized everything the Yankees 
had done to him these years, can 
you see at least a little justifica- 

' tion? 


OH YES, a little P. S. I'll let 
the New York Times conclude 
the story in its account ef the 
game the-next day: <« ~ 
“When order was restored, 
Power was allowed to remain in 
the game. He drew tremendous 
cheers as he tripled?” — » ae 
That's really the best answer 
of all, isn’t it? — ; 
Kansas City won the game 4-3 
and the Yanks fell to second 
place. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


first mementoes from the islands 
of the Pacific, from India, China, 
and wax images of stern Asian 
merchants with whom the Yan- 
kee traders dealt. 

And there is enough “in this 
treasury of Asian civilization to 
suspect that our forefathers, per- 
force, respected the illimitable 
cultures and profound histories 
of the East. They could not, at 
least then, and not from what 
you see that they brought home 
with them for their neighbors to 
see, have regarded the colored 


peoples of the East'as barbarians. - 


Beautifully spun silks and 
woolens, glittering gems, and 
cunningly wrought trinkets of 
the time are on display, testi- 
mony to a culture and a handi- 
craft that must have made many 
tough and thoughtful tars real- 
ize that the Hub of the Universe, 
as they came to call Boston, 
their home port, was a prema- 
turely enthusiastic invention of 
canny Yankee boosters. - 

They must have felt that the 
world has many hubs, and that 
the welcome spires and steeples 
of Boston as they returned home, 
did not yet equal in majesty the 
age-uld metropolis of the lands 
across the Pacific. 

You get that sense after you 
read notations in the logs the 


captains kept, their spare, sage - 
comments on the. life they saw | 


abroad, as one bearded mariner 
said in the records here, “they 


have an abundant mastery of 


geometrie, arkitecture, and the 
iy life.” : : 

_ And you suspect that Boston, 
the capitol of our culture in that 
time, must have received a stimu- 
lus, an awakening impulse, from 
the association with all-Jands and 


€ peoples of the sea-girded 
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they trul 


Assignment U.S. A. 


was the storied town of Ipswich 
that we visited, known today for 


. its ening mills and its oysters, 


where the homes of many Puritan 
founders are on exhibit. There 
was the superbly modelled wood- 
en mansion of 1630 where you 
saw how they liyed those days: 
the fireplace big enough to roast 
an ox and, in the cold New Eng- 
land winter, to hold the family. 
You saw the delicate handwork 
of the women folk and the sturdy 
whiskey-bottles of the _pater- 


familias near the huge Bible with . 


its pages that were easily three 
feet in length. 


AND the gnarled little old lady 
in the long skirts that reached 


to her shoe-tops who was the at-’ 


tendant. Ancient, yet with in- 
finite composure and a strange, 
gently ironic smile, she talked 


“of the folk of the 17th Century 


witha familiarity as though she 
had lived next door to them all 
her life and saw them on work- 


days, feast days and on go-to- . 


church Sundays. She comment- 
ed on the proximity of the Bible 
to.the wine-glasses and said sly- 
ly, but with straight face, that 
knew how to render 
unto that which was God’s, 
but they had no disdain for the 
things that were Caesar’s.. The 
farmer who built the house, she 
said, was an exceptionally “clever 
man, and she rendered him the 


_ homage that was due his mem- 


ory. mig é 

I SLEPT out under the stars, 
not purely fronr romantic moti- 
vations but because it cut ex- 
penses considerably, For a week 


the deserted 


- while the seagulls cried and the 


sea colors changed is not to. be 
forgotgen. 

But more than, that were the 
Boston folk who came out one 
unbearably hot night by the 
thousands to sleep on the public 
-beach at Marblehead: working- 
people, immigrants, the children 
of immigrants. I cannot forget 
the middle-aged Irishman who 
spoke softly to us, at one in the 
morning, of his daughters who 
had just married and left home 
and now he and the old woman 
were alone, “back where we 
started 30 years ago.” 


The open, at night, under the 
stars seems to stimulate the phil- 


, osophic, and he talked of life 


and its. meaning, the wheel of 
existence, and though he spoke 
wistfully of his young years, he 
had no grief for his ageing fu- 
ture. He suggested a splendid, 
simple humanity that seemed to 
embody the things the headlines 
talked about that day, for this 
was the week when the four 
statesmen met in a city across 
this sea called Geneva and the 
talk was of peace. | 


It was good, then, to be out 
under ‘the vast arch of the sky 


where nature strove to vie, in : 


grandeur, with man. 


ERT TT e 
GUATEMALA 
(Continued from Page .4) 


ignore appeals for clemency. Let- 
ters and telegrams requesting 
clemency should be sent to Ambas- 
sador Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, Gua- 
temalan Embassy, - Washington, 
D.C. | 

At the same time the State De- 
partment, which is directly respon- 
sible for the present situation im 
Guatemala, should be asked to use 
its good offices to obtain clemency. 


BIG CHANGE 
FOR BETTER! 


.. “The index.of the New York 
Times, summarizing stories in — 
the paper, last Monday carried 
the fol owing item: 

_ “Strauss denies lag in program 

to harness H-Bomb . . . Page 2.” 

What « difference. for the bet- 

ter a little time makes! Just a 
few months ago the story would 
more likely have been about 


. 


Strauss denying a lag in making 
the H.Bombs | 


‘TWAS JUST THAT OLD 


You may have read about the aap hg. several visitors . 


from India in a Texas restaurant, because their 


is. dark and Tex 


as law forbids Negroes and whites eating in the same public res- 


taurants. 


Incredible as it seems, here is what an Associated Press story 
datelined Washington had to say: — J ed Catia Golem 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Michigan with the 
wages of $10 to $12 a day would 


anit whic 


. 
. | 
~. 
e 


‘PORT HURON, Mich. — Some- 
where between the ‘Michigan bor- 
der and Tennessee soine 75 Negro 
workers are drifting, penniless and 
without’ food, after being given 


“til sundown” to get out of this 


area. The workers were brought 


“here by Jabor recruiting outfits to 

_ Work in the fields. Promised $10 

va day; they protested and refused 
to work for $1.85. BEN 


They refused to live like pigs, 
demanding clean and. sanitary 
housing and pay. when thew work- 
ed so they could buy food. 

Around the last week in July in 
Memphis, Tenn. and "West Memp- 
his, Ark. a local radio station 
broadcast an appeal for beanpick- 
ers for the Port Huron area in 
promise that 


be paid and transportation guaran- 
teed round trip. Several gays later 


_ two old school buses lo&ided with 
7108 people ranging in age from 4 


to 50 left for Michigan. Fed on the 
most meagre rations they arrived 
four days Jater at the brick ware- 
house of the Stokely Foods, Inc., 
near Croswell, July, 28. 

The warehouse was 40x85 foot 
‘and there was no séparate accom- 
odations for the 18 women who 


were part of the 108. The workers 


found catdboard and" erected _par- 
titions. There was one rest room. 
The workers had to feed them- 


e 
‘ 


Tennessee 


‘didn’t get paid for a day’s work in 


time to get to the town of Cros- 
well to buy food. Sometimes they 
would get paid at 11 p.m. when 
all stores were closed. Some of 
them told newsmen that six days 
after they got. there they still 
hadnt had a decent meal. 

One Clifford Levitt, who had 
hired them, called: the Sheriff, 
Quincy Hoffman, who put one Ne- 
gro worker in jail because, he said, 
he had been making “threats.” The 
story told by the workers was that 
the worker wanted the rates of pay 
promised and a chance to eat that 
was the threats.” Also beds had no 
mattresses for the first several days 
and many slept on steel springs. 
Some 40 workers then banded to- 
gether on all these grievances and 
raised demands. The Sheriff order- 
ed them out of the county by sun- 
down. They had no money, no 
transportation, no food, nothing.” 

Michigan State police played a 
role this time in strikebreakifig, be- 
ing used several times to handle 
“disturbances.” The workers also 
protested against paying 60 cents 
for a bowl of warm rice charged 
by a company agent. Also they 
were charged one, fifth of what 
they made each day for transporta- 
tion to and from the fields. None 
of this of course was told to them 
back in Tennessee. 

One of the farmers Frank Erner, 
Hall Road said that Clifford Levitt 


selves but rebelled when they 


had hired “the colored people at 


Lmembers. 


order... 


$8 a head to get them up here.” 

The Stokely warehouse where 
the Negro workers “lived” was ac- 
tually okayed for living quarters 
for 108 people by the Sanilac 
County Health Director J. Jay 
Black, Sandusky. 

Meanwhile following the unex- 
pected visit of newsmen to this 
example of peonage, the various 
individuals and authorities were 
scampering to coverup. 

-A “investigator” for the Michi- 
gan Unemployment Compensation 
Gommission, which always. “inves- 
tigates* after .the situation occurs, 
was brought in and filled with 
‘at aca for why workers rebel- 
ed. , 

The~ most: vile and chauvinist 
epithets were hurled at the workers 
by the. plantation type bosses and 
their agents. They accused the 
workers of being “lazy” and “what 
did they want screens on the win- 
dows for,” after all, “they don’t 
have any screens in the South.” 

A spokesman for the Michigan 
CIO News when told of what was 
going on promised an imvestiga- 
tion by the union and full expo- 
sure of this peonage in a state 
where labor: has over a million 


Meanwhile the 70 workess driv- 
en out of the waréhouse and the 
county are without money, food 
or transportation, and walking or 
hitch-hiking on the highways seek- 
ing work or ways to get back home. 
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By TOM FLINT 


_ CLEVELAND 
Anticipating some of the im- 
may arise at the 
sal level'as the AFL-CIO merger 
nears reality, the big’ UAW local 


at the Ford Brookpark plant has; 
: zation (CIO-AFL) that will con- 


adopted by the CIO may pave the|tinue the humanitarian ‘basis’ on 


proposed a ‘progarm which _ if 


way for closer working yelationship 
of the two organizations in the 


eveland Auto Local 
roposes Merger Solutions - 


movement; | 


© To unite the entire labor 
movement-behin da model fair em- 
ployment practices law; 

® To fight for a constitution to: 


be adopted by the merged organi- 


which labor’s struggles and gains 
have been built. 


will undertake to persuade locals 
which are not now affiliated with 
the AFL central body to do so. 
Undoubtedly this move is de- 
signed to strengthen the bargain- 
ing position. when the merger talks 
begin at the local level. 
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'EGRO 
$16 Gs... 


a Ellender Toasts Negro. (in Moscow ) 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD Gloria 
Lockerman, who has thrilled 
TV audiences for the past three 
weeks and she spelled her way to 
a $16,000 prize on the “$64,000 
Question program, took the ad- 
vice of her grandmother _ this 
week and stopped there. “The 


Lord. has been good to us,” Mrs. 
V. T. Key, the grandmother, 
said, “and I think we will stop.” 
Gloria was given $500 to spend 
for anything she wanted and 
the rest went into a trust find 
to_ provide for her education. In 
addition she received a televi- . 
sion sét,.a bycicle and a tape 
recorder. She icame to her final 
question. sessfon from West 
Virginia’ where she had been 
crowned Queen of the State 
Fair. She has also been declar- 
ed an honorary teacher in her 
native city of Baltimore. 


* 


ALLEN. Jj. ELLENDER, 
Louisiana’s Dixiecrat contribu- 
tion to the U.S. Senate, last 
week drank a toast to Negro 
agricultural expert Dean W. E. 
Reid, of North Carolnia, while 
attending a dinner in the Soviet 
Union. Ellender blushed, writes 
William. Worthy from Moscow, 
who pointed out that “It was a 
case of when in Rome do as the 
Romans do.” 

* ~ 

THE WHITE SUPREMACY 
conspiracy to “persuade” Ne- 
groes to accept segregated 
schools: spread through South 
Carolina’ and other . southern 
states as- Negro teachers and~ 
others were forced out of- jobs 
for having either signed petitions 
favoring integration or because 
of having relatives who signed. 
Many Negroes caught in the 
squeeze have repudiated their 
signatures, and southern officials 
are threatening legal action 
aignst petition circulators. 

* 

MISSISSIPPI last week-—ex- 
ecuted 18-year-old Walter John- 
son, a Negro air force soldier 
convicted of “rape” said to have 


 Jeged white victim. On 


‘sometimes we think hel 


been committed while holding a 


knife on a companion of the al- 
| In the same 
day that Johnson was gassed to 


death in Parchman penitentiary, 


a white man, BennettL. Austin, 
began serving a two-year sen- 
tence for raping a 13-year-old 
baby - sitter. Austin . pleaded 

Johnson, who had a 


guil ; 
| conicastanr introduced against 
him ‘in court, professed his in- 


nocence to the last. Gov. Hugh 
White refused pleas for a stay 
of execution for Johnson - from 
legal counsel and _ Johnson's 


mother who came from Chicago. 


* . 


v THE DEPARTMENT OF 


JUSTICE announced it is pow- 
erless to act against white su- 
premacy violence in Mississippi 
which claimed two Negro lives 
and a possible third during the 
recently concluded primary elec- 
tion campaign. Justice Depart- 
ment spokesman; Arthur Cald- 
well, told the press: “We would 
step in only in a general election 
where federal candidates are on 
the ticket and where there has 
béen .a complaint .that colored 
and white persons had been de- 


prived of their rights to vote.” 


* 

JOHN H. McCRAY, milit- 
ant South Carolina Negro polit- 
ical leader and editor, writing 
about the wave of repressions 


throughout” the South in the 


Baltimore Afro-American: 
“This is the South, the heaven 
or the hell, depending upon your 
colorand side of the fence. 
Sometimes youre: inclined to 
agree there is little of-a heaven 
for us within its confines. Some- 
times you wish you didn't have 
to live in it and see all of its 
ugliness. . . . Yet, you dare not 
leave it. Here, we slay’ the 
enemy and rise high in the foot- 
steps of our ancestors. Here, we 
live it out or die trying. But 
itself 
is not populated with worse 
denizens.” : 


FEP Fighter 


FLOOD 


(Continued from Page 1) of proposed local taxation to pay 
for ‘construction in the northeast} the locality’s share of the cost of 
flood area had been completed they; such projects. 


3 Meanwhile the Cleveland Fed- | © 
_ Last Wednesday the executive eration of Labor has scheduled the Runs for Ohio 
could have averted all the damage! [Under the present policy the 
inflicted by Diane’s downpour of} Federal] Government ‘pays the cost 


board, headed by the president of| appointment of a committee that 
Education Post 
Uc ion 03 water. of planning and construction of 


UAW-CIO Local 1250 Al Grana-, 
kas laid before the regular month-, 
ly meeting of the Cleveland uc Or er Lan 
CIO the following come tani CLEVELAND THERE . YS * cane flood control projects if rth et 
program: | | O... | Boslinve ihe mact. dramatic as)... someting Wrong) and local governments. provide the 
© To launch the broadest pos- Hearing Sept. 10 well as ik most significant. event with the Sept of ~— rw land and maintain the works after 
sible campaign for a 30-hour week | in the current Ohio political cam- Pied aa of ag Hb seam er i completion. 
tae a ad ' a WASHINGTON, Sept, 1.~The ie pa er isa ge ‘ec large rivers where they catch the! 
inue blanket endorse- : e: “he v “ih 3 
ment bf pendidaies for public ob- Navy announced today that Bxecntive Satoataly of the Cleve-| SPU" neg of ed — ns al okt are belittling enti me 
fice: _ that no endorsements -be|N@vy Board will hold a hearing Jand NAACP, Charles P. Lucas aks q gle Mone i Bort od flood by terming it a Once-In-yUU- 
made until the membership of the!in New York City Sept..10 to con-|had filed nominating petitions as pa . ¢ 5 iy “py re NI } tae freak. | 
Jocal uni have carefully scruti- | cic Ee ee iy Sa ee ‘la candidate to represent the 21|W@*et Or Mie Crought sca. The Johnstown Flood was a 
Ocal unions have Caretubly scrutl-|sider the guilt-by-kinship case. of ag -P there is little or no flood control ae 
1 ? E p.| Cong: Dist. in Ohio on the newly}; "yy ¢ Il tributaries | OMCe-an-@-century fteak occuring in 
pe aa whanaceicen — ‘\created State Board of Education, |!" ‘e areas OF small tributaries! sn area as highly industrialized: as 


_hized the records. of candidates 
and indicated their preference; further down the watersheads " 
: . ti 7 . : : *, {the area stricken by Diane. But 
Landy, an, honor graduate of In recognition of Lucas popul| tt was these small tributaries, the Johnstown Flood and those that 


_@ Assist in an areawide pension oat ge ag a 
program for small ; Gnas; a tN }the Merchant Marine Academy at, pis Hage Ssh Seas Lea waite Jacking any owas which ses followed it across the land aroused 
ar Develop a joint social func- Kings Point, N. Y., was denied a Cad the toby , Diane s _raintall as it cascaded), nation to the need of a flood 
tions program; , al Prine! he acters m_, the labor movement, | down hillsides and overflowed in 

, , naval reserve commission on the b . F : d it : e control program. 

6) Metablich int tohae et ar. be.|DuSiness, religious and community|the urban areas of Connecticut, 

ieeeare & UENeC DG Com itay ne graduated this year, circles has formed a non-partisan] New York. P lvania, New Jer-| Diane has now given the nation 

riitee , re he once was a Com- ; 5 [NOW AOR, Aen ee , h 
muitee to consist of representation | cause his mothe committee to sponsor his candi- sey and Massachusets a new warning. Science has not 
from the AFL, CIO and Railroad) munist. dacy and orgainze an intensive) ‘Strong opposition by industrial-| yet discovered how to halt huryj- 
Brotherhood unions that will meet) Navy Secretary Charles S-|campaign to guarantee his elec- ists is reported in the heavily con-|canes. But it can control floods. 
ey $9 spat 3 tion. Nearly the entire committee | gested industrial towns and cities} Lacking ‘are adequate federal 
— to, the 'w . —an wa eg large delegation— along the tributaries to the big} appropriations and ‘wide-awake 
3 accompanied him to the Board of|rivers against construction of|state governments to provide the 

Election to file his nominating} emergency reservoirs, dikes and|land and maintenance of the proj- 
petitioins. | ay 

Lucas background _ includes 
several yéars as junior high and 
thigh school principalship at' Cadez; 
Ohio, and Sedalia, Mo. He is a 
graduate of Ohio State and com- 
° {pleted his master degree in Educa-}| 

jtion at the University of Kansas. 
However, Lucas. is best known 


future, 


ALREADY SOME conservative 


pumping: stations.. They complain ects. - : - 


: ‘ abe : ~, twee 
is Was Other Way Around! — 
It This Was Other Way Around: 
Now perspec such a sto 
” adline this’ in reverse. The Russians. are 
a. a cg - Fort ‘raining © an English speaking 
las the popular Executive Secretary ween and the: ¢ Ory TOM “liberation” force composed in 
of Cleveland NAACP and his 10-| Bragg, North Carolina, told of '~ »art of former American citizens 
year fight as NAACP representative| commands. being barked out in to drop into the U. S. by para- 
: in the State Legislature to secure| Russian, Polish andn Czech as chute some day ‘for an- 
10 |@ model FEP law. He is exception-| the troops prepared for what nounced infention of “. . . espio- ) as 
4, | ally popular throughout the labor S. Army manua ribes nage, _ sabotage, diversion, as ogo: aa” 
“mw |movement, and is expected to|.as,;. ,. espionage, sabotage, dir.,..sassivation and propaganda.) 66 i901. 
oS Hinish the campaign ‘at’ the top of}; version, asassinati and, Prop: ....,, Wowl.} fe btue detmeiiuast itt 


“Army ‘Trains Liberation 
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* Rex Tutt, the garden's caretaker, 


_. the reactionary forces. But all have 


i ae minority in the U.S.A. 


. cussion. 
Whatever concessions are made'ine democratic movement can de- 


realism. 


from contact with the ordinary 
fe a he has to fight their apathy 


isolated way of life and actions of 


Seviet Farmers Visit Burbank 


(Continued from Page 3) | 


bank’s biography. 
- He began with the scientist's 
birth in Massachusetts when Mats- 
kevich cut in to say he already 
knew all that, but what he want- 
ed to know more about was the 
work Burbank had done here. | 
‘With protographs and reporters 
trailing after them and trampling 
on the vegetation, the Soviet dele- 
ates inspected some of Burbank’s 
cme hybrids—among them the 
Paradox walnut, a cross between 
the English. walnut and the black 
walnut, and the Royal Paradox, a 
double hybrid. 


The visitors specifically asked for 


They seemingly appreciated the 
symbolism of the sign at the gar- 
dens’ entrance: “In memory of our 
citizens of the world whose love 
for youth and growing things was 
expressed in work done in the gar- 
dens.” 

The visit to the Burbank shrine 
was a departure from the original 


and crowded itinerary, and the So- 
viet delegates hurried off by bus 
for their next stop, the Ed Thomig 
450-acre ranch in San Joaquin 
County, four miles north of Ver- 
nalis. , 

The trip was to take them 
through the Valley of the Moon, 
past the onetime home of another 
world famous Californian, author 


to show them around. 


| Jack London. 


—_—__ 


Are American Movies Changing 


(Continued from Page 6) 


bury them in a swamp of defeat- 
ism (From Here to Eternity, Act 
of Love, The Last Time I Saw 
Paris). 


creative” director, Humphrey Bo-| Day at Black Rock and_ the 


gart, in the Barefoot Contessa, or; 


made, for instance, between Bad 


Czechoslovak film, New Heroes 
Will Arise, and many other East 
European films where the hero 
comes asa stranger to a village. 
One sees how Budecsky is faced 
with similar problems to those of 
Spencer Tracy—a hostile popula- 


In the war films, whether they 


are Indian wars, science fiction thy. But in the Czech film the 


wars, modern wars or wars in for- ! 
mer centuries, the theme of “»e.|plained in terms of history and’ 


gotiation from strength,” replaces 


f 


the old brute force without [ere to whom he has patiently 


in The Caine Mutiny, Battle Cry, 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri, gy 
Air Command and others, the 
basic theme remains the power of 
the U.S. armed forces, the glamour 
of U.S. service life. 


But the concessions, while help- 
ing to confuse audiences as to the 
real role of American warmonger- 
ing, also serve to weaken U.S. 
propaganda for war, by introduc- 
ing the: realistic elements which 
make them popular they release a 
certain critical sense which -reads 
further real life lessons into them. 
At this point arises the basic con- 
tradiction of this “new look” of 


* 


GOING further than others to- 
wards a true portrayal of American 
life have been Riot in Cell Block 
II, On the Waterfront, Bad Day at 
Black Rock, Broken Lance. All 
have as the central theme the fight 
for a better life, all end on a 
optimistic note, with the defeat of 


one essential weakness, judged as 
realistic films, their portrayal of, 
the role of the mass of the people. 

Bad Day at Black Rock deals 
with an isSue of great importance 
to the Americans, treatment of the 
e hero, standing for justice, is 
shown to be isolated, as in many 
American crime films and West- 
erns. Instead of drawing strength 


d fear. The theme of the fight 
athiit cecil’ diervinination tuk. 
ers in Broken Lance also from the 


tion, dominated by fear and apa- 
cause of this fear-are clearly ex- 


political realities; and the hero 
finds his allies among the ordinary 


rs 
o explain matters before a genu- 


ee 


velop. At. the end of the film he 
has—with their help—created a 
self-confident village. 


Again, Stanley Kramer's Not .as 
a Stranger, dealing with a human 
theme—the fight of a doctor against 
racketeering, for a more construct- 
ive use of medicine—can justly be 
compared with East European 
films on a similar theme, mes ig 
the Soviet Country Doctor, the 
Czechoslovak Secret of the Blood, 
the Hungarian Semmelweiss (in- 
deed the author of Not as a 
Stranger has stated that he derived 
his inspiration from the work of 
Semmelweiss). 


THE comparison will show that 
a much deeper portrayal of the 
role of science and scientists in 
national life and politics is found 
in the socialist films; the hero fights 
as an all-round patriot, not only 
as an isolated doctor; he has deep 
contacts with the mass of his peo- 


energy and inspiration, 

The tendencies towards a na- 
tional, realistic film in Asia, Eu- 
rope, Latin America and now in 
America itself bring to the fore 
the question of the true portrayal 
of national life. As we welcome 
these tendencies—wherever they 


their origin to the growing suc- 


effective contribution to the | 
for: p and. international 


ple shown to be the source of his| - 


come from—showing how they owe] 


cesses of the peace and progressjve| 
movement, we draw attention. at| 
the same — to ag? ecg : 
explaining | e deeper r tru ¥ 
of socialist realism makes a more} 


Tiettites Teo teert sii 
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MeCarran Act Imperils All Labor 


’ (Continued from Page 9) 
are known as Communists to the 


other members. It is not alleged 


—and the Attorney General, 
therefore, presumably considers 
it unnecessary to prove — that 


these persons used the organiza-. 


tion for any unlawful or immoral 
purpose, for any purpose incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of 
democratic capitalism, for any 
purpose outside the scope of the 
organization’s professed objec- 


tives, or even for any ae yt 
not known to and approved by 


the membership. 


EACH is accused of having 
“received favorable -_ publicity 
and support through the Com- 
munist Party press. 


Each is accused of “non- 


-deviation” from the Communist 


Party line on the basis pf tak- 
ing pagitions which might be ap- 


proved by a substantial number 


of non-Communists, such as 
“uiging the recognition of and 
trade with the Chinese People’s 
Republic.” 

Several of the organizations 
are accused of “non-deviation” 
for taking positions which seem 
implicit in the organization's 
professed purposes. For example, 
the Civil Rights Congress is ac- 
cused, among other things, of 
having defended Communist 
leaders prosecuted under the 
Smith Act, of having “supported 
the position of the Communist 
Party with respect to the “‘Hol- 
lywood Ten,” and of having 
“supported .the position of the 
Communist Party in its protest 
— the trial and conviction 
of Harry Bridges.” It is not men- 
tioned, of course, “that the con- 
viction of Harry Bridges was re- 
versed by the non-deviationist 
majority of the Supreme Court. 

Both the Veterans of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade and the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee are alleged to have “sup- 


and actions. of the Communist 
Party in its opposition to and 
campaign against the Franco 
government of Spain.” 

The American Committee for 
the Protection of the Forei 
Born showed non-deviation by 


“opposing the deportation of . 


aliens who were members of the 
atty,” although there is no al- 
egation that the committee fail- 
to give similar aid to aliens 
who were not members, which 
they have done in many cases. 

Apparently it is. characteristic 
of organizations which are not 
“Communist fronts” that they 
will jettison the very purposes for 
which they were founded rather 
than do something whcih Com- 
munists might applaud. 

Three of the organizations are 
charged with opposition to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, 
under which they are. currently 
on trial, and three with opposing 
its predecessor, the Mundt- 
Nixon bill. Three showed Com- 
munist domination by disliking 
the Hobbs. bill, the Smith Act, 
or the government loyalty pro- 
gram. Four are charged with op- 
posing the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, which 
puts them in a class with many 
religious groups. 

* 

HOW FAR will such _reason- 
ing be carried? Justice Holmes 
long ago noted the tendency of 
any principle to expand to the 
limits of its logic. : 

Power to tame and control 


voluatary associations necessar-. 


ily includes power to tame and 
control unions—the act says “any 
organizations.” Indeed, for many 
‘reasons—Communist enthusiasm 
for labor militancy, a correspond- 


ing lack of enthusiasm in reac-: 
oups, the ease with 


tionary 
which strike action can be de- 
cried as.tending to aid the enemy 
in the cold war—unions are es- 


pecially susceptible to this type - 


- busi 


—_— , 
sive Activities Control Board 
could probably order 2 ‘union to 


‘register as a “Communist front” 
under the present act, bills to 
; oa it even more drastic and 
le 


thal powers over unions are 
waiting in the Congressional 
hopper. (See my discussion of 
the Butler bill in the Nation of 
Nov. 28), ) | 


* Neer 

THAT the expansive possibili- 
ties of the jsrinciple were not en- 
tirely unintended was suggested 
by Represéntative Allen of Illi- 
nois speaking in the House in de- 
fense of the original Muhdt- 
Nixon bill, which. differed from 
the present provision in that the 
determination of- facts would 
have been made by the Attorney 
General rather than by a special 
board: — he : : 

Another criticism offered to 
the bill is that it vests in the At- 


_torney General the arbitrary 


power to prosecute, try, and 
judge persons violating the pro- 


visions of the. bill. When I heard 


this objection to the bill, I was 
not only surprised but also mild- 
ly amused. Here are, the people 
who have long advocated the 
persecution and harassment of — 
men through administra- 
tive | . Here are the peo- 
ple who wanted to continue for- 
ever the control measures under 
which government. bureaus 
would prosecute, try, convict, 
and punish business men. These 
people who wanted to see the 
free-enterprise system crushed 
and our nation’s business men 
bankrupt through a systematic 
persecution — or ae Deal 
—these say this ts 
ton unetle poner af dintient te 
the Attorney General. To this 
objection I would say that the 
New Dealers who built the pres- 
ent administrative guillotine for 
business. men should have re- 
membered the fate- that befell 
Dr. Guillotine; He learned that 
a knife cuts both ways—and now 
the New Dealers are being 
taught the: same lesson.” 


ported and followed the position 


of attack. Although the Subver- 


What's Geod for Labor 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ment Union’s and the AFL inter- 
national affairs committees, 1s 
the real “secretary of state” of 
the AFL, formulator of its poli- 
cies, writer of Meany's §state- 
ments, director of the activities 
of AFL secret and open opera- 
tives throughout the world and 
dispenser of hundreds of thou- 
sands of-dollars for their work. 
re 

HERE IS how Edwin Lahey, 
labor columnist for the Knight 
chain of newspapers (Chicago 
Daily News) always regarded 
among AFL and CIO Leatens as 
a friend, and he was a close 
friend of the late Philip Murray, 
described Lovestone “the AFL 
mystery man” in his column of 
Aug. 20: 


“Lovestone’s office in New York 
is a ‘drop joint’ for a well known 


systme of intelligence agents who 


keep Lovestone up to date on 
affairs behind the Iron .Curtain 
both in Europe and in Asia. 
“Lovestone insists rather sheep- 
ishly that there is no formal con- 
nection between him and the 


Central Intelligence Agency, nor 
between him and the Depart- 
ment of State. 


“But it can be stated without 
qualification that the CIA, head- 
ed by Allan Dulles, the brother 
of the. Secretary of State, has in 
recent years obtained much of 
its primary information about in- 
ternational, communism from 
Lovestone.” 


Describing Lovestone as a di- 
rector of AFL spy activities 
abroad, Lahey wrote “Love- 
stone’s trade with these people 
is necessarily secret, but it is a 
rich source of intelligence for our 
own CIA.” ? 

* 

A PERSON such as described 
by Lahey, is not guided by the 
interests of the workers and he 
doesn’t give a rap how unpopular 


his activities are with the peo- 


ple he is supposed to serve. He 
serves his paymaster and only 
his paymaster. It would be naive 
on my part to suggest the pos- 
sibility of,a-democratic examina- 


_ tion of foreign policy questions 
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by the AFL. But there isn’t even 

a “democracy” among the top ’ 
bureaucrats on this question. The 
major policy-making in this field 
has, in fact, been placed in.Loves 
stone's hands, apparently with 
the added blessings of Allen and - 
John Foster Dulles. 

This raises a: key question for 
America’s unionists. Is their, at- 
titude on international affairs-to 
be formulated by a tool of the 
CIA ‘or the State Department? Is * 
there to be no independence at 
all on that question? Is Lovestone 
to also run the international af- 
fairs of the united labor move- 
ment after Dec. 5? 

The clique of pro-war. intrig- 
uers under Levestone working 
for Meany have already brought 
untold shame and discredit upon 
labor. And these strangets are 
not even known to the unionists 
of America. Their worst damage 
is still to come .Shall it be known 
in 1954 that “labor” is against 
peace? Meany’s ‘ sabre-rattlin 
can become the “kiss of death 
to labor-endorsed candidates. La-* 
bor needs a foreign affairs de- 
partment independent of the CIA 
and the State Department,. 
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By HERBERT SICNER 


_. ON THIS LABOR DAY, 1955, rans and file longshoremen wnat their families in the 
port of New York, who represent about 109,000 votes, are likely to greet with ———_ 7 
. whatever. pro-labor message Gov. Harriman may come,out with on Monday.- | 


Last Monday, the Governor|~ 
ledged his support to the Water- 
front” ‘Commission, one~of former 
Gov. Dewey's pet creations, \and 
regarded by dock workers as a 
“union-busting” police appory on 
the waterfront. : 

One result of Dewey’s continu- 
ous efforts to smash the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s.. Association 
behind a smokescreen of fighting 


—- 


ILA finding itself boxed in be- 
‘tween the shipping employers and 
the Waterfront Commission. 

The two-year industry contract, 
won last year by the-ILA after a 
long strike and winning two NLRB 


‘Commission and - their experiences| 


with politicians in -both major par- 
‘its own political education and ac- 
tion program. A recent meeting of 
the NY District Council of» the 
ILA declared that longshoremen 


, 


ties have led the union to launch} 


New York. First we had ay 
the hottest one ever, and second 


elections, provides that the em- 
ployers” notify the union when it 
needs extra gangs for work on 
the piers. To the ILA, this meant 


who do nothing for them,” 


“are fed up with voting for officials 


William Carr,_business agent of 


driest in history. Then came 
August, the WETTEST August 
ever and the second wettest 


month in the records. Most of 


7 pr Sh wettest, let’s 
all move to srt hote 


getting the men through the local 791, expressed the sentiment) the ‘moisture statistics were Sup- Anyhow, here comes Septem- 
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crime on the waterfront, was that 


the dock workers last year threw} 


their vote solidly to Harriman arid 
the Democratic _ticket. 
oy. Harriman’s action came as 

a cl to a week of flare-up in 
the long-smoldering situation on 
the New York docks. The spree 
front Commission — triggered ~ 
three-day stoppage by longshore- 
men along the Hudson River piers 
when it cancelled the work per- 
mit of a man on the ground he 
had a police record. 
| “ | 

ILA OFFICIALS urged the 
strikers back to-work, saying the 


‘union would be penalized for. 


“wildcatting.” ILA .president Wil- 
liam V. Bradley told the men, “If|- 
it is not straightened out in two 
weeks we will be down here to 
lead you.” 

The ILA appealed to Gov. Har- 

riman for an inquiry into the 
policiés and practices of the 
Waterfront Commission and _ the 
union, as a step to ease waterfront 
tensions, 
_ The proposal was met with an 
outburst of objections from the 
Waterfront Commission, the ship- 
ping employers, the big business 
press, and from the N.Y. State 
Republican Party. 

It was at this point’ that Gov. 
Harriman folded his tent and an- 
nounced he did not support the 
Gutman “buffer committee” pro- 
posal or any other “specific pro- 
posal” to ease the waterfront situ- 
ation. He pledged his full support 
to the Waterfront Commission at 
a specially arranged luncheon 
meeting with Lt. Gen. George. P. 
Hays, ret., the New York member, 
of the bi-state port agency. - 


The Waterfront Commission 
law, pushed through the New 
York and New Jersey legislatures 


»in June, 1953, gives the commis- 


sion police po-vers on the docks, 
with licensing: of longshoremen, 
control of hiring through the com- 
mission’s employment centers, and 
other powers which add up toj 
domination of. the waterfront and 
virtual nullification of the union’s 
role. 


IN 1S RECENT annual repért, 
the Waterfront Commission, in de- 
scribing its new hiring rules whi 
went into effect April 1 despite th 
opposition of the longshoremen, 
boasts of its “breaking the union 
control of the hiring” as one of 
the major achievements of the} 
commission. 

The - issue of hiring’ came up 
again this past week, with the 


Coming 
MILLINERY BAZAAR: Hats modelled 
for this season. Popular prices. Fri. Oct. 
Oct. 8—12 noon 
to lip.m.; Sun., Oct. 9—12 noon to 6 p.m. 


union, 
However, the extra gangs have 
actua 
Waterfront Commission's employ- 
ment centers, although formal 
notification has been sent to the 
ILA by the employers each time. 
The Commission _ itself - ruled 


through the union and must take 
place at the government's centers. 

This issue became another ex- 
ample advanced by the ILA to 
show that the operations of - the 
Waterfront Commission — resulted 
in. nullifying collective ree 
agreements ‘between uhions an 
employers. _ 

This week, the ILA asked the 
NY Shipping Association for a re- 
writing of the contract ‘in line 
with the original intent, to speci- 


fically say that the employers must 


through ‘the uni-' 


order extra gan 
iy notify the union: 


on, and not only 
of its need. 


The empolyers turned this re- 


quest down, pointing. to the 
Waterfront Commission ruling on 
the issue as it's ricer 


THE pe oi turned 
down a union request that a 


be set up to jhandle complaints 
dealing with conflict between: the 
industry contract and the opera- 
tions of the Waterfront Commis- 


sion. 
A meeting between ILA officials 


er, Nelson Seitel, took place this 


week on the union’s request that 


Mayor Wagner look into the 
waterfront commission's opera- 
tions. There is no indication as yet 
as to what the Mayor will do. 
The. struggles of New York's 
longshoremen with the Waterfront 


been hired through the 


"that, despite the intent of the 
contract, the hiring cotld not go 


| e 


of the Council forcefully when he 
declared, “We owe it to our mem- 
bers to see that candidates are 
elected in our. state who will work 
for the interests of. the longshore- 
men. The longshoremen and their 
families represent more than 100,- 
000 voters in the port and it’s 
about time.we put it to the benefit 


of the men and their families.” 
* 


THE ILA HAS appealed to. alli 


of labor to throw its support be- 
hind its campaign to stop the 
Waterfront Commission's “union- 
busting” activities, and to secure 
repeal ‘of the law in the next ses- 
sions of the New York and New 
Jersey legislatures. 

Thé ILA has emphasized that 
while this law is directed specifi- 
cally to the waterfront and against 
the ILA, it establishes-a precedent 


joint Association-ILA committee 


and the NYC Labor Commission-. 


of government control and licens- 
‘ing of workers and interference in 
‘the normal collective bargaining 
process, which endangers t the en- 
tire labor movement. 

Proof of the ILA’s contention 
was the move in Washington ear- 
lier this year for a similar set-up 
as the Waterfront ,Commission to. 
govern all of maritime labor. All 
CIO and AFL unions, in addition 
to the ILA, opposed this proposal 
strongly. 

However, in New York, the la- 
bor movement has yet to throw its 
solidarity in with the ILA on this 
key issue. Despite this, the ILA 
has withstood all attacks so far, 
because of strong rank and file 
militancy and support. 

And, now, with the new work- 
ing agreement reached with the 
AFL Teamsters, although it is 
not yét finalized, the longshoremen 
are . apparently feeling stronger 
than ever and ready to face future 


plied by Hurrican Connie, fol- 
lowed the next week by the tor- 


ber. Wonder what. it wil be the 


most of? 
, 


On Rails, Wheels. in Air — 
Transit Workers Want Raise 


The Transport Workers Union, 
is busy on many fronts these days, 


in it's fight for higher wages, and: 
other contract gains on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Pan American 
World Airways, the NYE transit 


system and the private bus lines. 

© Thirty-five thousand. 
operatin 
RR were set to strike 12:01 a.m. 
Saturday. President 


set up an emergency board Thurs- 
day to médiate the dispute, under 


the Railway Labor Act which 


calls for a 60-day fact-finding and 


“cooling-off” period, 


However, TWU president Mi-! 
chael J. Quill indicated the Pean 
RR workers were “impatient” and | i 
the a “wildcat” strike was a possib- 


ility. 

Quill said the union was “sorry” 
to interfere with Labor Day week- 
end travel plans, but emphasized 
the 35,000 men were “sick and 
tired - of management's refusal 
after six years to settle countless 
grievances, 

The B yearn cover guarant- 
eed paid holidays, a “ih and 
welfare plan fully company paid, 


and graded ‘work classification for 


the Boilermiaker Craft on Diesels. 
' In addition, the TWU Railroad 
Division is demanding a 25-cent 
an hour wage increase across the 
board, and the five-day, 30-hour 
oo without loss in take-home 


struggles. 


Quakers Invite Russian Tourists: 
Come and See Our Delaware Valley 


PHILADELFHIA 
member Friends Peace Committee 
here has cabled the 


‘Central Committee of Trade Uni- 
ions at Moscow, inviting Russian 
tourists to visit this area, meet 
typical Americans, and see the in- 
dustries, farms and schools of the 
Delaware Valley. The cable as- 
fsures such visitors “hospitality and 


-jany assistance necessary.” 


The cable was a response to a 
Moscow announcement of Aug. 16 
that 2,000 “ordinary Russian tour- 
ists would go abroad for their vaca- 
tions this year, some of them to 


| |the U.S. with more to go. next 
\year.” 


A delegation of six prominent 


Quakers had recently réturned 


from a month’s visit to the Soviet 
Uniom. Based on interviews with. 
two of the delegates, the’ Philadel- 
phia Daily News ran a series of five 


TT Fifth Ave 


articles on their impressions of 


q | Saturday, Sept. 10, 8:30 P. 


- CONCERT-BANQUET 
. in honor of 

‘JACOB MINDEL | 
ae in “prison 


‘4TH BIRTHDAY re 


All-Union’ 


Iition’ about contempora 


seed 


The 50- that country and its people. 


The two interviewed were Clar- 
ence Pickett, secretary emeritus of! 
the American. Friends Service 
Committee and’ representatives of 
the Friends at the United Nations, 
‘and Wroe Alderson, termed by the 
newspaper “one of the leading! 
market analysts in the U.S.” Pick- 
ett headed the delegation. 

“We have found the Soviet peo- 
ple everywhere to be warm, friend- 
ly, with a deep and abiding de- 
sire for peace that finds expression 
on every occasion,’ declared the 
delegation... “Their genuine inter- 


est in good literature, theater and 
music is a tribute to the cultural 


and educational efforts of the gov-| 


ernment that cannot help but im- 
press the visitor.” 


The six brought back from their 
visit, according to the Daily News 


.|account, an impression of “a wide-| grou 


spread ignorance and ‘misinforma- 

American 
life and thought,” which they con- 
sidered “disturbing.” The “further 
opening of two-way. channels, 
letting unbiased information into 
both countries, would, “the group} 
believes, “enable the desires for 


ive on the world scene. 


| Orthodox 


WAS 


cia acumte 


countries and we would urge es- 
pecially our own country—the U.S. 
—to work toward making this mu- 
tual exchange possible.” the state- 
ment concluded. 


Pickett reported no interkerehyal 
with the practice of religious be- 
liefs. He estimated there were 
some 75 million members — of 
Christian sects in the Soviet Union: 
50 million adhering to the Russian 
faith, 22 million Old 
Believers, an offshoot of that faith; 
and some 550,000 Baptists. 

However, he said, there were 
about 3 million who worship in 
the Baptist churches. The Old -Be- 
lievers, he explained, would be 
called “Protestants” in this coun- 
try. - 

THE LARCE ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC CHURCH IN MOSCOW 
“CROWDED | FOR ALL 
SERVICES,” Pickett learned. The} 
te aye talked to two Jewish 
THERE WERE NO. RE- 
PORTS OF PERSECUTIONS. 


Russia was not ‘itself “a sort of 
religious faith, ” Pickett answered: 
“There ce seems to be an 
element of - -intense yal 

Is. It 


non- 
g employes on the Penn 


Eisenhower,ed em 


® The TWU also hoped fo set- 
tle the contract fight with Pan 
American World Airways before 
the Labor Day weekend. A strike 
of 6,000 ground and flight person- 
nell and mechanics, scheduled 
to start Bhursday, was put off to 
allow for federal mediation efforts. 


The union is asking for a 18- 
cent wage increase for hourly rat- 
: oyes, $45 a month more 
for flight stewards and steward- 
esses, and other gains. 


© In New York City, Local 
100, TWU, moved to break the 
deadlock in wage negotiations with 
the: Transit Authority. A joint ex- 
ecutive committee meeting, taking 
in -about 700 shop. stewards and 
section chiefs, will be held a 
_|Thursday, ‘and an “all-out” mass 
‘rally on Sept. 14 at St. Nicholas 
Arena to press ‘for the uriion’s de- 
ma 


The Authority has offered a 
maximum of 5.3 cents increase in 
response to the TWU demand of 
a 17 cents average across the board 
increase. TWU turned this down, 
as well as an offer by TA to in- 
crease the offer if TWU agreed 
to éxtend the present contract two 
years. 

© On the private bus lines in 
NYC, taking in some 8000 work- 
ers, proposals s for a 20-cent an hour 
wage increase and a comprehen- - 
sive health and welfare plan fea- 
tured contract demands Pa up 
by TWU Local 100 and the Pri- | 
vate Roads Section Officers. 


Stoools Set to 
'Lie at Allan's 


; 


Denat. Trial 


_DETROIT. — It’s reported that 
a stable of informers. are to be 
placed on the witness stand when 
U. S. Attorney General Brownell’s 
Immigration Department seeks on 
on Sept. 27, in Judge Picard’s . 
court, to take away the citizenship 
of Billy Allan, editor of Michigan 
Worker, . 


Allan received his citizenshi 
1935. Readers of The Wo 


he 


friends of democracy are urged te. 


attend the court sessions. Allan 
has been part of the Detroit labor 
ponare since he joined the AFL — 
Bakers Local 20, in 1928 on his - 
arrival. here~ from: ‘Glasgow, Scot- 
land.’ Previous to that he had been 
a member of the Scottish Bakers 
Union from the time he was 14. 
‘At present his a member of the 
Detroit Baa nag Guild, CIO. 
This~ makes a union mem- 


‘|ber for the last 34 years. 
To the reporter's question as to} “7, , 
whether the Communist Party in| 


before Jud 

ities in the 

movements. A year a 

> other defendan 

inder the fascist: like Smith: 


‘ound Bee a to 4 
ears. i ho asad 


